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PREFACE. 

It was the good fortune of the author to have been 
on board the U. S. frigate Niagara during the Atlantic 
Telegi-aph expeditions of 1857-8, and to have been pres- 
ent on the occasion of the landing of the cable in New- 
foundland on the memorable 6th of August. While on 
these expeditions he acted in the capacity of special cor- 
respondent of the New York Herald^ and in that position 
collected a large amount of information in regard to the 
history, progress, and successful completion of the great 
enterprise. This he embodies in the following pages, 
•and it is enough to say that he was present at every 
scene therein described, and was acquainted with every 
step in the progress of the undertaking ; that he knew 
the men by whom it was so successfully carried on, and 
that he has faithfully endeavored to deserve the title 
which he has received of " Historian of the Enterprise.'' 

He takes advantage of this opportunity to return his 
thanks to the ward-room officers of the Niagara for the 
many kindnesses and courtesies which he received at 
their hands during the eleven months he spent on board 
that ship as their guest, and to Captain Hudson for the 
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privileges lie was permitted to enjoy on the two cmises 
which he made with that gallant commander. To Mr. 
Gyrus W. Ileld^ £rom whom he obtained much of the 
information herein presented, he desires also to express 
his sincere acknowledgments for the many acts of per- 
sonal friendship for which he is indebted to that gentle- 
man. He wonld likewise take this occasion to retnm his 
thanks to Messrs. MarkwelL and Arcedeckne of London, 
who were nnremitting in their kind attentions during his 
visit to that dty. 
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ORIGIN AND fflSTORT OF THE ATLANTIC 
TELEGRAPH. 

In 1852 an act was passed by the Legislature of Newfoundland, in- 
eorporating certain parties for the organization of a company to construct 
a telegraph line across the island, extending from St Johns on the 
eastern coast, to Gape Ray at its south-western extremity. Their object 
was to place New York and every city of the United States and British 
provinces within six days' communication of Europe, for the idea of a 
submarine telegraph had not yet taken practical form and shape. The 
better to carry this plan into execution, it was proposed to run a line of 
steamers from Galway in Ireland to St. Johns, Newfoundland, and to 
send th% intelligence which was received on the arrival of the steamers 
at the latter port to Cape Ray, and thence by a small steamer connect- 
ing with the nearest available point on Gape Breton, from which it 
would then be transmitted by the land lines to all parts of the continent 
This company failed, however, to fulfil the terms of their charter, and 
finally became utterly bankrupt, leaving some fifty thousand dollars un- 
paid, and this owing chiefly to the operatives on the line. While, the 
company was in this insolvent condition, its eugineer, Mr. Fred. N. 
Gisborne, applied to Mr. Matthew P. Field, who was at that time in 
New York, to aid them in procuring a loan for the continuance of the 
work. Mr. Field immediately presented the subject to his brothers 
Gyrus W. and David Dudley Field, and urged them to buy bonds of the 
company convertible into stock, or to subscribe for stock, and induee 
their friends to do the same. Mr. Gyrus Field took the subject into 
earnest consideration, and struck with the idea of establishing telegraphio 
communication between Europe and America by a submarine caUe 
stretching from Newfoundland to Ireland, he wrote two letters, one to 
Lieut Maury, with a view of consulting him about the practicability 
of submerging such a cable between the points proposed, and the 
other to Professor Morse, in regard to the electrical difficulties of the 
undertaking. In reply to these letters he received the most gratifying 
assurances of the practicability of the scheme from both these hig^ 
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scientific aathoriiie& TUb coirespondenoe took place in Febmary of 
1854, and thus satisfied of its feasibilitji the two brothers resolFod that 
an effort should be made to get up an association for the purpose of carry- 
ing it through. In reflecting upon the plan to be pursued, they came to 
the conclusion that it was better to confine the organization to a limited 
number of persons, in order to oecure greater unity and decision. The 
following gentlemen were accordingly invited to Mr. Field's residence : 
Peter Cooper, Chandler White, Moses Taylor, and Marshall O. Roberts ; 
and here we will let Mr. Pavid Dudley Field relate this part of the 
history. 

" They met Mr. Gyrus W. Field and myself at his house, where, 
around a table covered with maps, plans, and estimates, the subject was 
discussed for four successive evenings, the practicability of the undertaking 
examined, its advantages, its cost, and the means of its accomplishment 
The result of the conference was the agreement of all the six gentlemen 
to enter upon the undertaking. Mr. Cyrus W. Field, Mr. White, and 
myself were to proceed to Newfoundland to procure a charter, and such 
aid in money and privileges as the government of tiiat island could be 
induced to give. The agreement with the Electric Telegraph Company, 
and the formal surrender of its charter, were signed on the 10th of 
March, and on the 14th we left New York, accompanied by Mr. 6ia- 
borne. The next morning we took the steamer at Boston for Halifax, 
and thence, on the night of the 18th, departed in the little steamer Mer- 
lin for St. Johns, Newfoundland. Three more disagreeable days voy- 
agers scarcely ever passed than we spent in that smallest of steamers. 
It seemed as if all the storms of winter had been reserved for the first 
month of spring. A frost-bound coast, an icy sea, rain, hail, snow and 
tempest, were the greetings of the telegraph adventurers in their first 
movement towards Europe. In the darkest night, through which no 
man could see the ship's length, with snow filling the air and flying into 
the eyes of the sailors, with ice in the water, and a heavy sea rolling and 
moaning about us, the captain felt his way around Cape Race with his 
lead, as the blind man feels his way with his eflaff, but as confidently and 
as safely as if the sky had been clear and the sea calm ; and the light of 
morning dawned upon deck, and mast, and spar coated with glittering 
ice, but floating securely between the mountains which form the gates 
of the harbor of St Johns. In that busy and ho^itable town, the first 
person to whom we were introduced was Mr. Edward M. Archibald, 
then Attorney Generi^ of the colony, and now British Consul in New 
York. He entered warmly into our views, and from that day to this 
has been an efficient and consistent supporter of the undertaking. By 
bim we were introduced to the Qovemor (Kerr Bailey Hamilton), whc 
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abo took an earnest intereBt in our plans. He conyolced the Gonnofl to 
reoeive na, and hear an explanation of onr yiews and wishes. In a few 
honrs after the conference, the answer of the Gbvemor and Oonncil was 
reoeiyed, consenting to recommend to the Assembly a guarantee of the 
interest of £50,000 of bonds, an immediate grant of fifty square miles of 
land, a farther grant to the same extent on the completion of the tele- 
graph aeross the ocean, and a payment of £5,000 towards the construc- 
tion of a bridle path across the island, along the line of the land tele- 
graph. Mr. Gyros W. Field, thereupon, on the 25th of March, took the 
retom steamer from St Johns, on his way to New York, in order to fit 
out a steamer for the seryice of the company, while his two associates 
remained in Newfoundland, to obtain the charter and carry out the 
arrangements with the former company. They continued there nearly 
fiye weeks, during which, after many discussions and negotiations, the 
charter was at length obtained, and the 150,000 of debt of the old com- 
pany was thereupon paid. The charter was liberal and proyident 
After declaring that it was ' adyisable to establish a line of telegraphic 
oommunication between America and Europe, by way of Newfoundland,' it 
incorporated the associates for fifty years, established perfect equality 
in respect to corporators and officers, between citizens of the United 
States Mid British subjects, allowed the meetings of the stockholders and 
directors to be held in New York, or in Newfoundland, or in London, 
conceded the exclusiye right to establish a telegraph from the continent 
ot America to Newfoundland, across the ocean, granted fifty square 
miles of land ; and, further, proyided that < so soon as the said company 
diall haye actually established a communication across the Atlantic 
ooean, by means of a submarine cable or wire from this island, the said 
company shall receiye from the goyernment of this island a grant of 
fifty square miles of ungranted and unoccupied wilderness land, to be 
selected by the said company, in addition to the^rants hereinbefore men- 
tioned,' a proyision subsequently extended, so as to permit the company, 
to establish the oommunication by an auxiliaiy or associate company. 
In the early part of May, the two gentlemen who had remained behind 
in Newfoundland rejoined their associates in New York, and there the 
charter was formally accepted and the company organised. As all the 
aasociates had not arriyed till Saturday eyening, the 6th of May, and as 
one of them was to leaye town on thd morning of Monday, it was agreed 
that we should meet for organization at six o'clock of that day. At that 
hour they came to my house, and as the first rays of the morning sun stream- 
ed into the windows, the formal organisation took place. The charter 
was accepted, the stock subscribed, and the officers chosen. Mr. Cooper, 
Mr. Taylor, Mr. Field, Mr. Roberts and Mr. White were the first di- 
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reoioiu Mr. Cooper was chosen presidenli Mr. Wliite Tieo-preaidenii 
and lilr. Taylor, treasorer. Thus was inangorated that great enterpriae 
whose completion we celebrate to-day. The plan was formed, the arrange- 
ments made, and the work begun. What followed was the ezeention of 
the great design. From the 8th of May, 1854, to the 5th of Angost, 1868, 
there scarcely passed four years and three months; bnt they were 
as fruitful of anxiety and toil as of successful results. The land line 
across the island of Newfoundland— -4ipwards of four hundred miles 
— ^was first to be mada This was a work of incredible labor. The 
country was for the most part a wilderness of rook and morass, ' a good 
and trayersable bridle road eight feet wide, with bridges of the same 
width,' had to be made the whole distance ; men, materials, and pro- 
Tisions had to be transported first from St. Johns to the heads of the 
different bays on the southern coast, and afterwards chiefiy on men's 
backs to the line of road. The first^year Mr. White, as vice president, 
directed in person the operations; the second and third years superin- 
tendents were sent down. In addition to the land line in Newfound- 
land, another of one hundred and forty miles in Gape Breton was con- 
structed, and contracts made with companies in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Gonnectiout and 
New York, to connect their lines with the Newfoundland line. Then 
there was the submarine line between Newfoundknd and Cape Breton, 
eighty-fiye miles in length, and another thirteen miles long across North- 
umberland Straits to Prince Edward Island. To procure these BIr. 
Cyrus W. Field visited England twice— once in December 1854, and 
again in January 1856. The first attempt to lay the submarine line 
across the Oulf of St Lawrence was made in 1855, and was nnsucoess- 
fiil. A second attempt made the next yei|r succeeded. Thus was com- 
pleted the chain of Telegraph from New York to the eastern coast of 
Newfoundland, and the projectors now stood upon the shore of the At- 
lantic in their progress eastward. 

" The whole expense thus &r with yery trifling exceptions, had fallen 
upon them — Mr. Cyrus W. Field haying made the largest contributions 
— amounting to more than two hundred thousand dollars in money— 
and Mr. Cooper, Mr. Taylor and Mr. Roberts each a little less. No 
other contributors beyond the six original subscribers had come, ex- 
cept Professor Morse, Mr. Kobert W. Lowber, Mr. Wilson G. Hunt^ 
and Mr. John W. Brett. The list of directors and officers remains 
to this day as it was at first, except that Mr. Hunt, as director, has taken 
the place of Mr. White, who died in 1856, and that Mr. Field is yioe 
president and Mr. Lowber secretary. In all the operations of the 
company thus &r, the yarious negotiations, the plan of the work, the 
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oten^t of its execution, and the oorreepondeiioe with the offioerB and 
odien, munlj derolved upon Mr. Oyrns W. Field. 

^' The greatest and most diffiealt part of the original design still 
remained to be execated, and that was the submarine cable from New- 
foundland to Ireland. The distance was 1,960 statute nules; the sea 
was stormy and uncertain ; no submarine line of more than three hun« 
dred miles had then been attempted. In anticipation of the task now 
to be undertaken, Mr. Held, on his first visit to England in 1864, had 
inrited manu&cturers to furnish hon with specimens of cable which 
they would recommend, and estimates of its cost, and he had entered 
into correspondence wi^ yarious persons on the subject In 1869, he 
procured an order from our goTcmnlent under which Lieutenant Beny- 
man made soundings of the Atkntie between Newfoundland and Ireland. 
Lieutenant Berryman sailed on that serrice on the 18th of July, and 
the next day Mr. Field sailed for England, having received the formal 
consent of the company to make arrangements in England for the sub- 
marine line, eith^ by a subscription to this company, or by organising 
a new company as auxiliary or associated with this. In England he 
had invited the co-operation of Mr. Brett, a gentleman of great experi- 
ence, who in 1851 formed a company which had laid the first submarine 
eaUe from England to France. He afterwards brought in Mr. Edward 
O. W. Whitehouse, electrician, and Mr. Oharles T. Bright, engineer — 
both gentlemen of high scientiftc attainments. These four gentlemen 
on the 29th'of September, 1856, entered into a formal agreement to 
use their portions for the formation of a new company, to be caUed 
the Atlantic Telegraph Company; the object of which should bo 'to 
continue tiie existing line Of the New York, Newfoundland and London 
Telegraph Company to Ireland, by making or causing to be made, a 
submarine telegraph cable fbr tiie Atlantia' This done, Mr. Field 
issued on the 1st of November, 1856, a circular signed by him, as Yice 
President of the New York, Newfoundland and London Telegraph 
Company." 

The following is the circular refened to by Mr, Field: 

THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 

^Fifteen years have bardy eliq[»sed since the success of the first line 
of deetric telegrai^ demonstrated the immense practical importance of 
ttat invention. 

^Its rapid adoption by almost every civiliied nation, already gives 
promise of even greater ^ings than it has yet accomplished in the fiir* 
therance of social and commercial intereourse. 
% 
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* It ur,liowe7er, only within the last five yean that praotical man haT$ 
wrought oat saocefwfdllj the application of the same principles to the 
still later problem of the sabn&arine tel^gprapk 

< Sarroonded by erery species of difficulty which besets a new and 
untried path, Mr. Brett, witii the aid of a few aasociates, achiered in 
1.861 his first success in the electric union of France and England. 

* The result of this decisive esperiment, iarorable alike in its national^ 
commercial, social, and, though last not least, in its remuneratiTe aapeets, 
has been such as to disarm all prejudice, and to encourage a desire for 
the utmost possible extension of similar undertakingSL 

' England is now united by six distinct submarine cables to adjacent 
coasts, and other countries have not been slow to catch her spirit of 
enterprise in this important i^plicati(m of sdence to the wants of 



' America alone, the greats and most progressive of all the nations 
with whom we have intercourse, has hitherto been debarred from partiei- 
pating with us in the advantages of electric intercommunication, while 
the daily increasing requirements of the two nations render such an 
institution more than ever necessaiy to the well-being of both. 

' The genius of science and the q»irit of commerce alike demand, that 
the obstacles of geographical position and distance alone shall no longer 
prevent the accomplishment of such a union. 

* Under the influence of these considerations, the sttl)jeot of establishing 
a telegraph to America has been largely and anxiously studied on both 
sides of the Atlantic 

'The careful and. elaborate investigations of Lieutenant Man 17, of 
the U. 8. Navy, into the physical geography of the sea, threw a new 
light upon what had been sn]^KHBed to constitute the diief engineering 
difficulties of such an enterprise. His clear and accurate definition df 
the currents of the ocean, and the soundings of the Atlantic deeps— 
imperfectly known previous to his researches — ^have developed an extrar 
ordinary, and, to speak with reference, a providential &ct. The two 
conditions to be chiefly desired for the successful submeruon of a tele- 
graphic cable are, the absence of currents interfering with the steady 
descent of the line ; and a level bottom with a stratum likely to remain 
undisturbed, and adapted for its subsequent security and preservation. 
These conditicHis, thoui^ flrst elucidated for philosophic objects other 
than those of tdegraphtc science, have been shown to exist in a ronark- 
able degree throughout a plain extending between the coasts of Ireland 
and Newfoundland; which possesses the additional advantage of being 
the shortest possible route between the shores of the Old and New 
Worlds. So marked, indeed, are those features, and so &vorable is 
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liieir bearing on tSie gr«ftt project, tliat they seemed to the discoYerer 
•t the time so proyidential, as to jostifj his designation of it as the 
Telegraph Plateau. 

< The minify current which takes its rise in the Oolf of Mexico, and 
ilows northward as fitr as the banks of Newfoundland, washes the eastern 
shores of tiie United States with great foroe ; and the precipitous hollows 
eousting in its course would render a route to the south of the banks 
impraeiieable for telegraphic purposes. Immediately to the north of 
the great banks these abysses cease to exist. Stretching away in a 
direct line from St Johns, Newfoundland, to the bay of Yalentia, on 
the Irish coast^ lies the rast sub-oceanic plain already referred to, which 
is situated in the line of nearly absolute rest of the waters of the 
Atlantic, the bed of which has been shown, by the specimens obtained 
on sounding, to consbt throughout of the most minute microscopic shells^ 
which, from their delicate organism and the perfect state in which they 
are found, prove the utter absence of all motion in the water surrounding 
them. To use the words of the highest authority on the subject,* — 
^ this plateau is not too deep for the cable to sink down and rest upon, 
and yet not so shallow that currents or icebergs or any abrading force 
can derange the wire after it is once lodged upon it" 

^ In April, 1854^ a company was incorporated by act of the Colonial 
Legislature of Newfoundland for the purpose of establishing a line of 
telegraphic communication between America and Europe. That goT- 
ernment eyineed the warmest interest in the undertaking, and in order 
to mark substantially their sense of its importance, and their desire te 
give to it aXL the aid and encouragement in their power, they conferred 
upon it^ in addition to important privileges of grants of land and subsidy, 
the sole and exclusive right of landing telegraphic lines on the shores 
within their jurisdiction, comprising, in addition to those of Newfound- 
land, the whole Atlantic coast of Labrador from the entrance of Hudson's 
Straits to the Straits of Belle Isle. This act of the Colonial Legislature 
was subsequently ratified and confirmed by Her Majesty's Government 
at home. The company also obtained in May, 1854, an exclusive 
charter from the government of Prince Edward's Island, and afterwards 
from the State of Maine, and a charter for telegraphic operations in 
Canada. 

'The exclusive ri^ts absolutely necessaiy for the encouragement 
of an undertaking of tiiis nature, having thus been secured along the 
only seaboard eligible for the western terminus of a European and 
American cable, the company in the first instance commenced operations 

* Maury's Ph jncal Qeograph j of the Sea» p. 2fte. 
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by proeeeding to conneet St Johns, Newfomdland, with tlie widely 
ramified telegnpli sjBtem of the Britidi Noiih Ameiioan prorinces and 
the United States. This has been recently completed by the sabmer* 
sion of two cables in conneotiioii with their land lines : one, eighty^five 
miles in length, under the waters of the Gnlf of St. Lawrence, from 
Cape Kay Go7e, Newfoundland, to Aslq>ee Bay, Gape Breton ; tlie 
other, of thirteen miles, across the Straits of Northumberland, connecting 
Prince Edward's Island with New Brunswick. Electric communication 
is thus established direct from Newfoundland to all the British American 
Colonies and the United States. 

< On the Irish side, lines of telegraph haye been for some time in ope- 
ration throughout the country, and are connected with England and the 
Continent by submarine cables. The only remaining link in this 
electric chain, required to connect the two bemiapheres by telegraidli, is 
the Atlantic cable. 

' The New York, Newfoundland, and London Telegraph Company 
being desirous that this great undertaking should be established on a 
broad and national basis, uniting the interests of the telegraph world on 
both sides of the Atlantic, hare entered into aUiance with persons of 
importance and influence in the telegraphic affiurs of Great Britain : 
and in order, at the same time, to obtain the fullest possible information 
before entering upon the crowning effort of their labors, they have en- 
deavored to concentrate upon the various departments of the undertaking 
the energies of men of the highest acknowledged standing in their pro- 
fession, and of others eminently fitted for the work, who were known to 
have devoted much time and attention to the subjeci 

^ The route between the two shores had abeady been minutely sur- 
veyed by Lieutenant Maury, whose name alone amongst nautical men is 
a sufficient guarantee for the accuracy of the results obtained, and whose 
personal counsel and co-operation the promoters are authorised to say 
will be given to the undertaking in bringing it to completion. The 
data obtamed by him have received the most ample corroboration 
in the recent special soundings taken by order of the United States 
Government, at the instance of the New York, Newfoundland, and London 
Telegraph Company, by Lieutenant Berryman, U. S. steamer '< Arctic," 
whose valuable and able assbtance the company wish to acknowledge. 

' It is with the highest satisfaction that the company are able to refer 
to the aid which Her Majesty's Gh)vemment are inclined to give to 
their labors. A line of soundings taken at i^ts intermediate between 
those effected by Lieutenant Berryman, has been ordered by the 
Lords of the Admiralty to be made forthwith ; and the readiness and 
cordiality with which every suggestion on the part of the promoters 
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has been met by tbeir Lordships, and by those at the head of the 
seyeral departments, call for the warmest thanks of all concerned in the 
undertaking. 

*■ In the engineering department, advantage will agun be taken of 
Lieutenant Maury's inyahiable advice in connection with the machineiy 
employed in paying out the cable, and of the co-operation of others who 
hare carried out the submersion of the submarine lines already l^d. 
The soundings of the ocean along the plateau, which gradually increase 
from 1,000 &thoms to 2,070 fkthoms at the middle and deepest part, 
present no obstacle in depositing a cable with regularity along a soft 
and almost lerel plain of such a nature — and the question of submerging 
a cable in depths almost equal, and under less &Torable conditions, has 
been already surmounted without difficulty. 

' In order to determine rarious points connected with the electrical 
department of the undertaking, a continued investigation of all the phe- 
nomena connected with the use of long submarine circuits has been 
carried on during the last two years ; and Professor Morse, who has 
recently visited England, has, for many days consecutively, gone into 
a rigid series of demonstrations on this subject in connection with those 
gentlemen who have devoted so much energy and patience to this de- 
partment of the work. He declares his conviction that the problem is 
conclusively solved, and that the attainment of full commercial success 
is no longer doubtfuL 

' It may be mentioned here, that the possibility of readily and rapidly 
transmitting telegraphic signals beyond a certain distance by sub- 
marine wires, had been thrown into some doubt by the discovery of cer- 
tain phenomena of induction and retardation, described by Professor 
Faraday. 

'In the year 1854, at the instance of Mr. Brett, Mr. Wildman White- 
house first took up the subject of the effects of induction in long sub- 
marine conductors, in its relation to practical telegraphy, by commen- 
cing a series of preliminary experiments upon a cable containing 660 
miles of submarine wire. In the following year, when the great project 
of Transatlantic communication came more prominently into view, these 
experiments were continued more fully on 1,125 miles of similar wire, 
the results being obtained and recorded with the utmost care and 
accuracy, by means of apparatus contrived for the purpose, and new both 
in character and principle. Several facts of the highest importance to 
electrical science, and of the most encoura^ng nature as regards the 
undertaking, were thus determined ; and in a still more extended series 
of experiments this year on 1,020 miles, conducted conjointly by Mr. 
Whitehouse and Mr. Bright, Engineer to the Magnetic Telegraph Corn- 
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puny, these two gentlemeQ hare been eBftbkd to realiie and aaiplify 
erery preyioiu enoouragiDg resalt, and at the aame time to perfeot in- 
fitrumente saitable for praotioal telegn^hic ^ae^ and capable of working 
throogh almost unlimited lengths of submarine wire. The siae of the 
conducting wire required for such distant operationa haa formed the 
subject of special inquiry with these gentlemen. They hare finally 
established a claim to the foremost position in the scientific d^artment 
of the undertaking, by practically demonstrating to Professor Morse and 
others, on an unbroken length of over 2,000 mfles of subterranean wire, 
the fact of telegraphic operationa carried on with an amount of aoonraey 
and at a speed which determines at once the certainty of full commercial 
success. 

' Nothing can be more satisfactory than the result of these experimen- 
tal demonstrations, which have been verified by Professor Morse, — prov- 
ing, as they do — ^First, that telegraphic signab can be transmitted with- 
out difficulty through the required distance ; Secondly, that a large 
conducting wire is not required for the purpose ; and Thirdly, that the 
communication can be effected at a thoroughly satisfactory speed. 

' All the points having a direct practical bearing on any part of the 
undertaking have thus been subjected to a close and rigid scrutiny ; and 
the result of this examination proving to be in every reflpect of the most 
fitvorable character, it remained only that those possessing the required 
power should take the initiative. 

^ The New York, Newfoundland, and London Telegraph Company, 
possessing, in virtue of their charter, all the neoeesary powers, deputed 
their vice president to visit England in the summer of the present year; 
and they gave him full authority to make on their behalf such arrange- 
ments as sboold seem to him best fitted to carry forward tho great 
work» 

< The outline of the formation of the " Atlantic Telegn^h Company *' 
anfficiently explains the nature of these arrangements. 

< The expenditure to be incurred in canying out the undertaking is 
small, compared with the magnitude and the national importance of the 
work. 

< The Projectors confidently anticipate having the cable completed in 
time to lay it in the summer of 1857,. and under any circumstances, not 
later than the spring of 185& It. is proposed to employ two steamships 
in the submersion, each laden with half the cable, and that they shall 
proceed together to a point half way between the two coasts. The two 
ends of the cable having been carefully joined together, the vessels will 
atart in opposite directions, one towards Ireland and the other towards 
Newfoundland^ uncoiling the cable and exchanging signals through it 
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ftoHidiip tofhipMihe^prooeed. B j tUs nieaiiB, ilie ] 
feqnired for traTeniiig ilie diatanee .between ihe two ooasts will be lee- 
eened by one-half, each Teasel haying onl j to ooTer 820 nautical miles in 
order to finish the task assigned to it It is expected that the operation 
of laying the cable will be completed in about eight days from the time of 
ita commencement 

It is no lees fortunate than remarkable that the greatest depth and 
difficulty will thus be encountered ^s^ ; henoe, should any accident 
occur, it can only inTolFC the loss of a yery few miles of cable; this 
part safely accomplished, the progress of the yessek in the process of 
submersion will be hourly attended with less and less difficulty and 
risk. 

The grandeur of the undertaking constitutes a sufficient guarantee for 
its commercial success when carried out ; as, in addition to the great 
use of the cable by the goyemments on each side of the Atlantic, and in 
ordinary social intercourse, it will constitute the ohief medium through 
which all the important business transactions between the Old and New 
World will be effected. The. transmission of intelligence for the press 
in both Continents will also form a most important feature of its use- 
fulness. 

It will readily be admitted that the number of messages at present 
passed along the wires to cr from a single capital like London,* where 
the rapidity of railway transit renders the Post Office a powerful oom* 
petitor, will scarcely constitute any criterion of the probable amount of 
traffic through a cable affording the only rapid means of communication 
between two yast and oiyilised Continents, and which in its operation 
will shorten the period of an interchange of correspondence almost from 
a month to an hour, and to which the whole of both networks of tele- 
graph lines, already established throughout Europe and America, 
amounting to not less than 100,000 miles, will act as feedera A yeiy 
limited number of commercial messages forwarded from each side daily, 
occupying the cable but a few hours, will, without any other sources of 
revenue, produce a large return on the entire capital 

The difference of longitude between the two Continents presents 
another important consideration connected with the adyantageous work- 
ing of the line ; for, owing to the time in America being nearly fiye 
hours later than in Europe, the whole of the busineos messages of the 
day transmitted from this nde between 10 a.m. and 8 p.m. will haye 
arriyed in America by the time the mercantile community in the yarioua 

* Kol less than 8,000 mentra ate tiansaHted in and out of London, and a 
krger number in and oat of Kew z ork, daily. 
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oities and towiM ihroii|^i tbe New WoiU havie eommeiioed 

and the cable be thus perfeetly elear lor ihe retam flow of mesBages to 

Europe. 

Whilst, howeyer, the rerenae of saoh a line must, on the lowest 
estimate, be ezoeedinglj remimeratiTe, the working expease^i beiiig 
limited to the two termimd stations, will neoessarily be very amalL 
Under sneh drcnmstanoes, it appears dii&oiilt to over-estimate the eom- 
meroial retoms that will' aocrue from this undertaking. 

(Signed) Ctbitb W. Fmn, 

Ylce-Pteddent of the Kev York, Kewfoundfauid, and 
London Telegmph Compuiy. 
LoHDOir, 
ITinm^ber !•<, 1S56. 

'' T'tlthont waiting for the formation of the new company," continues 
Mr. Field, ^ my brother, on behalf of the Newfoundland Company, 
mado application to the British goremment for its aid in ships and 
money, and received on the 20th of November a letter from the Treas- 
ury, which I am tempted to read, promising ships to assist in laying 
tiie cable, and a fixed yearly sum in payment for government messages. 
He also personally solicited bankers and merchants in London for sub- 
scriptions, and, widi Mr. Brett, visited Liverpool and Manchester to 
address public meetings. He subscribed £100,000 towards the capital 
of £350,000, and Mr. Brett fbllowed with a subscription of £25,000. 
A day or two after the Treasury letter was received, the subscriptions 
were closed, when it was found that the applications for stock exceeded 
the capital by about £30,000, so that on the final allotment Mr. Field 
had eighty-eight shares and Mr. Brett twelve." 

The Treasury letter referred to, reads as fd^ows : 

Trijlsvbt Chambbrs, yovember 20, 1856. 
8iB : Having laid before the Lords Commissioners of her Majesty's 
Treasury your letter of the 13th ultimo, addressed to the Earl of Clar- 
endon, requesting, on behalf of the New York, Newfoundland, and Lon- 
don Telegraph CompanV} certain privileges and protection in regard to 
the line of telemph which it is proposed to establish between New- 
foundland and Ireland, I am directed by their lordships to aoouaint you 
UiAi they are prepared to enter into a contraet with the said Telegraph 
Company, based upon the following eoDditions, vii. : 

1. It is understood that the capital required to lay down the line 
will be (£350,000) three hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 

2. Her Majesty's Government engage to furnish tne aid of ships to 
take what soundings may still be considered needful, or to verify those 
already taken, and fiivorably to consider any request that may be made 
to furnish aid by their vessels in laying down the cable. 
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8. The British OoTenunent, from the time of the oompletion of the 
line, And so long as it shall contmue in working order, undertakes to 
pay at the rate of (£14,000) fourteen thousand pounds a year, being 
at the rate of four per cent, on the assumed capital, as a fixed remuner- 
ation for the work done on behalf of the GtoTerament, in the conyey- 
anoe outward and homeward of their messagesi This payment to oon- 
tinue until the net profits of the company are equal to a dmdend of six 
pounds per cent., when the payment shall be i^uced to (£10,000) ten 
thousmid pounds a year, for a period of twenty-fiye years. 

It is, howerer, understood that if the Oovemment messages in any 
year shall, at the usual tariff-rate charged to the public, amount to a 
wger sumy such additional payment slmll be made as is equivalent 
thereto. 

4. That the British Qovemment shall hare a priority in the conyey- 
ance of their messages oyer all others, subject to the exception only of 
tibie Ooyemment of &e United States, in the eyent of their entering into 
an atram^ment with the Telegraph Oompaay similar in prinoiple to 
that of the British Goyemment, in which case the messages of the two 
Goyernments shall haye priority in the order in which they arriye at 
the stations. 

5. That the tariff of charges shall be fixed with the consent of the 
Treasury, and shall not be increased, without such consent being ob- 
tained, as long at this contract lasts. 

I am, air, your obedient seryant^ 

James Wilsok. 
Otbvs W. Field, Bsq., 87 Jermyn street 

«Too much praise cannot be awarded,'' continued Mr. Dayid 
Dudley Field, " to the English goyemment and people for the seal with 
which they came forward in answer to the call made upon them. Money 
was obtained from individuals as freely as it was wanted, and the goy- 
emment outran even the people. (Applause.) 

^ Returning then to America, Mr. Field, with his American asso- 
ciates, made application to ihe Ooyernment of the United States for aid| 
similar to that given by the English Qovemment, and^ he applied to in- 
dividuals for a participation with him in the stock he had taken. Con- 
gress voted the aid requested after a vehement opposition, against which 
the measure was carried in the Senate by a majority of one. Of the | 
stock twenty-seven shares were taken in the United States.'' 

And here eloses the aeoovmt of the oiganiaation of the entetprise. 
The biographical sketches of tiie men who were engaged in its sueoeesftil 
accomplishment, and the narrative of the expeditions commencing with 
the first attempt to lay the Newfoundland cable, and ending with the 
final one on the 5th of August, will be found in the following pages. 
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THE MEN OF THE ENTERPRISE. 

In an undertaking of suoh magnitude as that which forms the sab- 
jeot of this work, it wonld be unjast and in^idions to give all the credit 
to any one man, for an enterprise of this kind requires such a combi- 
nation of rare £EkOulties and varied talents as is rarely, if ever, found 
in one individual. In the following necessarily brief sketches of the 
men who played a prominent part in the managerial, the scientific, and 
nautical departments of the enterprise, the author has endeavored to 
show their different relations with it, and to present a simple statement 
of the facts to the public. 

CYRUS W. FIELD. 

Cyrus West Field was born in Stockbridge, Massachusetts, in No- 
vember, 1819. His father was the clergyman of that place, and is still 
living at the advanced age of seventy-eight. His mother is also alive, 
and although but a few years younger than her husband, is a woman of 
remarkable energy and vitality, both of which qualities seemed to have 
been inherited to the fullest extent by the subject of this sketch. In 
1868 nearly all their children were assembled beneath the old home- 
stead to celebrate their golden marriage, and among them was Mr. 
Gyrus W. Field, who had arrived just in time for the purpose from an ex- 
tended tour in South America. We should have said that all their 
children, consisting of seven sons and two daughters were present, and 
a still larger number of grandchildren. 

The eldest of the brothers, David Dudley Field, is a lawyer, and oc- 
cupies a high position at the New York bar. 

Matthew D. Field, who is by profession a civil engineer, was a State 
Senator of Massachusetts, and is now in connection with Major Ripley, 
late of the U. S. Army, proprietor of a valuable lead mine on the land 
of the New York, Newfoundland, and London Telegraph Company, 
within some fifteen miles of Trinity Bay. 

Jonathan Edwards Field is a lawyer at Stockbridge, and stands at 
the head of the bar in his native county. He has also been a State 
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BoDAior, and was at one time nominated for the offioe of Secretary of State 
of Haasachusetts. 

Stephen Johnson Field is now Jnstioe of the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fomia, and has lately distinguished himself by two dissenting opinions 
from the court— one in favor of the oonstitutionality of the law for 
the obsenranoe of the Sabbath, and the other in regard to the Fremont 



Another brother, Timothy Field, .Altered the U. S. navy as a ndd- 
abipman, and was lost at sea. 

Henry Field is a clergyman, and was pastor of a ehuroh in St Louis, 
-and oi anodier in West Springfield, Massaohusetta He is now one of 
Ike editors of the New York Eyangelist, and a literary man of muoh 
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abilil^. A book whidi he wrote iMMiie yean ago, ^titled, " The liiA 
Confederates of 1798," is one of his best efforts. 

Gyms W. Field, the sabjeet of this sketeh, resolved, when quite a 
boy, to become a merchant, and with this determmation came to New 
York in 1835, being about sixteen years of age. Hb brother David 
Dudley procured him a situation in the store of Mr. A. T. Stewart, with 
whom he served his apprenticeship. He remained with Mr. Stewart 
about four years, and when he left the establishment his fellow clerks 
testified their appreciation of his many good qualities by giving him a 
dinner, at which were a large number of his friends. Soon after leaving 
Mr. Stewart he engaged in the manufacture of paper in Westfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. In 1840, three months before he readied his majority, he 
married Miss Mary Bryant Stone, of Milford, Connecticui He re- 
mained at Westfield about two years, at the end of whidi time he re- 
turned to New York, and established a paper warehouse, but failed 
when he had been a comparatively short time in the business. A com- 
promise, however, was obtained with his creditors, and having succeeded 
in procuring a release from his obligations, he again started in business. 
Thb time he was sucoessfril, and in 1852 had realised a large fortune. 
But his creditors were not forgotten, for, having kept a strict account of 
the balance which he believed was still due, notwithstanding the fiust 
that ihey had. released him from the obligation, he sent each of them a 
cheek for the amount Having amassed a competency for life, he gave 
up the business to Mr. Stone, his brother-in-law, and started on a tour 
to South America with Mr. Church, the well-known artist. The first 
place at whi^ they arrived was Carthagena, at the mouth of the Mag- 
dalena River, from which they went to Honda, and thence to Bogota. 
From Bogota the travellers proceeded across the Andes to Quito on the 
backs of mules, and from Quito to Guayaquil At Guayaquil they took 
the steamer to Panama, and reaching Aspinwall by the shortest route, 
took passage at once for New York — ^Mr. Field arriving at home 
in time for his father's golden wedding. 

During the summer of 1854, the death of his brother-in-law, Mr. Stone, 
rendered it necessary for him to resume his business relations with his 
former partners, and he Once more entered upon the active duties of the 
establishment which he had left but a comparatively short time before. 

Mr. Field's connection with the great work, the successful termina- 
tion of which has brought him so prominently before the public, com- 
menced in the year 1854, from which time up to the present he has been 
the very life and soul of the enterprise. As all the facts and details oi 
his connection with both the NewfoundTand and Atlantic telegraphs are 
given in the history of the two companies, it is needless to repeat them 
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here. Theie are some facts^ haweyw, whieh we eamiot ayoid giving in 
detail In the summer of 1856 Mr. Field arrived at Liveopool en route 
for London, in order to procure specimens and samples of cable from 
which to select one for die Atlantic Telegraph Company. In August 
of the same year, Lieut. Berryman, commanding the Arctic, entered 
Queenstown, having surveyed and sounded the plateau between Ireland 
And Newfoundland. As soon as Mr. Field was apprised of it he set out 
ioT Corky and having consulted with Lieut. Berryman, returned to Lon« 
don by way of Milford Haven, Wales. In the cars that started from 
Milford Haven was Mr. Brunei, the celebrated engmeer, whom Mr. 
Field recognised, and to whom he introduced himselfl The subject of 
conversation was the cable, and in course of it Mr. Field brought for« 
ward a portion of the cable submerged in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
the core of which is composed of seven twisted strands, which form the 
conductor. " Why not have the outer covering of the Atlantic cable 
formed of twisted strands as well ai^ the conductor," said Mr. Brunei. 
<* By that means you will have a stronger, lighter, and more flexible 
cable than if you retab the outer covering or armor of solid wire." By 
one of those strange coincidences that often happen in ev^y-day life, 
Messrs Glass and Elliott, the well-known gutta pereha manufacturers, 
were also in the cars, and overhearing the conversation, joined in. Dur- 
ing a ride of three hundred miles, tixe party so opportunely thrown to- 
gether discussed this subject, and the result was an order to Glass and 
Elliott to manufacture a specim^ cable after the plan suggested by Mr. 
Brunei 

Mr. Field is, as the public are already aware, a man of the most in- 
domitable energy and success ; a man who seems to delight in meeting ob- 
stacles, that he may have the pleasure of overcoming them. No defeat, no 
matter how discouraging, disheartens or sways him from his purpose, to 
which he holds with remarkable tenacity. An illustration of this was pre- 
sented on the 11th of August, 1857, when the cable parted. The disaster 
had just occurred when the news spread over the whole ship, creating a 
most painful excitement. Mr. Field, who had more at stake in the enter- 
prise than any member of the whole company, and who might be supposed 
to &el the effects of the failure more than any one aboard, proved himself 
equal to the emergency. Losing no time in vain r^grets^ he called a meeting 
at once on board the Niagara, at which Gaptab Hudscm and the command- 
ers of the other ships were present, and it which it was resolved to make 
a series of experiments in view of the resumption of the undertaking the 
following October, or in the summer of 1868. These experiments were 
intended to test the practicability of splicing and laying the cable from 
mid-ocean, and it is enough to say that they were suoceesfuL Having 
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made t&e arrangenieDta for Hheae ezperiments and asoectaiiied the anMrant 
of cable paid out, Mr. Field started for England on board the CydopBy 
one of the British shipe of the squadron, and on landing proceeded at 
once to London. When Mr. Field reached London he foand that the 
newt of the fiulnre had got there before him, and the directors and 
shareholders met him with what it wonld require a terrible latitade 
of expression to call enoonraging looks. A meeting of the Board was 
immediately called, at which Mr. Field set forth the prospects and con- 
dition of the enterprise, and showed, whaterer donbts there might have 
been, there conld be none now r^rding its practicability. He infused 
new bope into the company, and arrangements were immediately enteftd 
into to renew the attempt during the present summer. We should state 
that at this time Mr. Field was amply a director, but at the particular 
and [fecial request of the company he subsequently accepted the posi- 
timi of general manager. His appointment to this oflh» was made when 
he was in the United States, and as soon as he secured the consent of 
the GoTemment giring Mr. Everett, the Chief Engineer of the Niagara, 
leare of absence, for the purpose of designing and superintending the 
oonstmction of the pi^ing-out machinery, he returned to England, 
where he arrived on the 16th of January. But there are some other 
points which should be motioned here, showing the nature of Mr. 
Field's oonnection with the undertaking. About four years ago, as we 
have said, he interested himself for the first time in telegraphic enter- 
prises, and with an energy that appears to characterize eyery thing he 
undertakes, entered upon this new field. It was through his efforts and 
the efforts of Mr. David Dudley Field, Mr. Chandler White, Mr. Moses 
Taylor, Mr. Marshall O. Boberts, and Mr. Peter Cooper, that an asso- 
ciatimi, called the " New York, Newfoundland, and London Telegraph 
Company," was organized, for the purpose of laying a cable across the 
Gulf of St Lawrence, and of connectbg with the line which the Atlan- 
tic Telegraph Company intended to lay between Europe and America. 
Mr. Chandler, who was one of the most active and energetic of the early 
members, has since died, and his place is now occupied by Mr. Wilson 
G-. Hunt, a merchant of high reputation and standing in New York. 
This latter company had been organized, but the capital was not sub- 
scribed. Mr. Field determined, however, that the enterprise should not 
be delayed on this aocount, went to England and held meetings in Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Manchester, and other places, where, by his speeches, he 
created such an enthusiasm, tiiat in the course of a fbw weeks the whole 
amount of the stock was taken up. He had previously, in connection 
with Mr. White and David Dudley Field, as we have stated, obtained a 
charter from the Colonial Oovemment of Newfoundland, granting Am 
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Amerieaa Oorapaay the exelnsive piiyilege fbr liffy years ^^ttsl^ik ■ 
telegraph aoress that ishind and through any of the adjacent waters 
In addition to this the company were secured the interest on two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars for fifty years, and a present of fifty square miles 
of land, which they were at liberty to seleet in any part of the bland. 
Through the efforts of Mr. Field, there were other minor and less sub- 
stantial marks of fayor bestowed upon the company by the Newfoundland 
government Charters had been previously granted by the governments 
of Prince Edward IsUnd and New Brunswick, also giving the company 
exclusive privileges and benefits. Every thing had been thus favorably 
settled to prepare the way for the great work of the age. Through the 
same manager, the governments of the United States and Great Britain 
were induced to grant the use of six national ships with which to per> 
form the task of submerging the cable. As a proof of the services 
which were rendered by Mr. Field, from his connection with the great 
undertaking, it is only necessary to quote the following incontrovertible 
testimony. 

Mr. P. Christopher Bushell, President of the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce, addressing a meeting of the Atlantic Telegraph Company 
on the 18th of February, 1858, made use of the following language : 

*' We know that the greatest sacrifices have been made — I think I 
may say by all the gentlemen connected with this enterprise, especially 
by the great originator of it, Mr. Cyrus W. Field." 

And at the same meeting the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 

"JSsioltfed, That the warm and hearty thanks of the company be ten- 
dered to Mr. Cyrus W. Field, of New York, for the ffreat services he 
has rendered to the Atlantic Telegraph Company, by his untiring zeal, 
energy, and devotion from its first formation, and for the great personal 
talent which he has ever displayed and exerted to the utmost in the ad- 
vancement of its interests." 

In seconding the resolution, Mr. Brooking, the Vice- Chairman, said : 

'' It is now about a year and a half a^o since I had the pleasure of 
making the acquaintance of my friend Mr. Field. It was he who initi- 
ated me into this company, and induced me to take an interest in it from 
its earliest stage. From that period to the present I have observed in 
Mr. Field the most determined perseverance, and the exercise of great 
talent, extraordinary assiduity and diligence, coupled with an amount of 
fortitude which has seldom been equalled. I have known him cross the 
Atlantic in the depth of winter, and, within twenty-four hours after his 
arrival in New York, having ascertained that his presence was necessary 
in a distant British colony, he has not hesitated at once to direct his 
oourae thitherward. That colony is one with which I am intimately ao- 
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qoiiiiied, haTing resided in it for upwards of twentj yeurs, nxtd am oiaUed 
to speak to Uie baiards and dai^r whioh attend a voyage to it in 
winter. Mr. Field no sooner arriv^ at New York, in the latter part of 
December, than he got aboard a steamer for Halifax and proceeded to 
8i Johns, Newfoundland. In three weeks he accomplished there a 
Tery great object for this company. He procured tiie passing of an Act 
of the Leffislatare which has given to onr company the right of estab- 
lishing a rooting on those shores, which ere long, I hope, will result in 
connecting us with Ireland. Youhave now the right to eo on the shores 
of Newfoundland. Without that right conceded by ue Legislature 
of that island you would not have been enabled to go there ; and that 
right which we have secured is confined ezchiaTely to oar company, 
llhat is only one of the ^eat acts which Mr. Fi^d has performed wiUi 
a desire to promote the interests of this great enterprise. ^Hear, hear.) 
I have worked early and late with Mr. Field, and can speak to his dili- 
gence with the greatest possible satisfaction : and I feel persuaded that 
m selecting that gentleman to assist the Directors in the general manage- 
ment of the company theve has been imparted into it an element of suceess 
wfaieh has given to me and to others a large increase of confidence in the 
result of our undertaking. I have in him and in his judgment every 
possible faith, and I believe that my colleagues repose equiu confidence 
m his ability.^' 

To thb high compliment Mr. Field responded as follows : 
*< I feel, gentlemeD, that I have scarcely time to eat, drink, or sleep, 
and none to make a speech; but I assure you that all the energy and 
little talent which God has given me shall be bestowed between now and 
next June in endeavoring to carry out this enterprise ; and it will give 
me great pleasure, when I am in America, to talk through the cable with 
any of you upon this side of the Atlantic. (Loud cheers.) Before you 
separate I hope you will pass one resolution for me — ^it ifi a vote of 
thanks to the directors of this company. I am not a director : but I know 
something of companies on both sides of the Atlantic, and I may safely 
say that I never knew a company in which the directors worked so hardy 
and exhibited so little of selfish motive, as in this. Your Board com- 
prises gentlemen in London, Manchester, Liverpool, and Qlac^w, and 
day after day I have seen almost every member attending the meeting 
of the directors, not for the sake of putting a guinea a day into their 
pockets; for they are above that; but from higher motives and loftier 
considerations. (Cheers.) Your directors have never received a far- 
thing of your money, and I hope that the meeting will unanimously pass 
a vote of thanks to those gentlemen." (Applause.) 

Extract from the Minides cf the Board cf Dinctort^ dated January ^ 

27, 1858. 

" The Directors having for several months felt that it would greatly 

' advance tiie interests of this enterprise, if Mjt. Cyrus W. Field of New 

York, could be induced to come over to England, fi>r the purpose of 

undertaking the general management and supervision of all the variouB 
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arruigemeDts that would be required to be carried out before the sailiog 
of the next expedition ; application.was made to Mr. Field, with the vi<^w 
of securing his consent to this proposal, and he arrived in this countrj 
on the 16th instant, when it was ascertained that he would be willing if 
unanimously desired bj the Directors, to act in behalf of the Company 
as proposed, and Mr. Field baring retired, it was uminimously resolved 
to tender him in respect to such services, the sum of £1000 over and 
above his travelling and other expenses, as remuneration.*' 

Mr. Field declined to accept any thing in compensation for his services, 
at the same time that he complied with the request of the Company. 
Whereupon the following resolution was passed : 

'^ Besolvedy That Mr. Field's kind and generous offer be accepted 
by this Board ; that their best thanks are hereby tendered to him for his 
devotion to the interests of this undertaking.'' 

Extract from the Proceedings of the Meeting of the Managing Com- 
mittee^ dated at London, 26M of March, 1858. 

"Jiesolved, That Mr. Cyrus W. Field, General Manager of the 
Company, is hereby authorised and empowered to rive such directions 
and orders to the officers composing the staff of the Uompany, as he may 
from time to time deem neoessary and expedient with regard to all 
matters conneeted with the business proceedings of the Company, subject 
to the control of the Directors." ^ 

** Besolvedf That the Staff of the Company be notified hereof, and 
required to observe and follow such directions as may be iEsuod by the 
General Manager." 

On the reception in London of the news of the success of the under- 
taking, the Secretary of the Company, Mr. George Saward, addressed a 
letter to Mr. Field, from which the following is an extract : " At last 
the great work is successful. I rejoice at it for the sake of humanity at 
large. I rejoice at it for the sake of our common nationalities, and last 
but not least, for your personal sake. I most heartily and sincerely 
rejoice with you, and congratulate you, upon this happy termination to 
tbe trouble and anxiety, the continuous and persevering labor, and never- 
ceasing and sleepless energy, which the successful accomplishment of 
this vast and noble enterprise have cost you. Never was man more 
devoted— never did man's energy better deserve success than yours has 
done. May you in the bosom of your family reap those rewards of re- 
pose and affection, which will be doubly sweet from the reflection, that 
you return to them after having been under Providence the main and 
leading principal in conferring a vast and enduring benefit on mankind. 
If the contemplation of fame has a charm for yoa, you may well indulge 
8 
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m the refleetion, for ibe name of Cjras W. Field will now go o&ward 
to immortalitj, as long as that of the Atianttc Telegraph shall be known 
to mankind." For some time after the retom of the fleet from the 
seoond onBuocessfal expedition, it was doubtful whether another attempt 
would be made at once or whether the enterprine would be postponed 
indefinitely. Many of the directors, discouraged by repeated disap- 
pointments, were in &yor of selling the cable and giving up the idea 
altogether, rather than risk all their capital by a disastrous failure. A 
despatch was sent to Mr. Field, at QueenlErtown, informing him of the 
feeliog preyailing among the directors, and the probability that they 
would abandon the enterprise. He lost not a moment in indecision, but 
hastening to London, called together the directors and endeavored to 
infuse among them his own high hopes and sanguine expectations. One 
director left the meeting, refusing to take any part in the proceedings ; 
but the other members who were present at last coQCttrred in his yiews, 
and gave their sanction to another and final attempt. 

PROF. S. F. B. MORSE. 

The inventor of the electro-magnetic telegraph is so well known, not 
only in his own coullitry, but throughout the civilized world, that it 
would appear almost unnecessary to say any thiog further of him than that 
he acted as electrician on the first Atlantic telegraph expedition. There 
are, however, some circumstances connected with his invention which are 
of such particular interest at this time as to justify a relation of them here. 
Before, however, entering into these, it may be well to state a few facts in 
connection with the earlier life of Professor Morse. It is not, perhaps, 
generally known that at the time he invented the magneto-electric tele- 
graph he was engaged in the active pursuit of his profession as an artist, 
in which he had obtained a high reputation for some original works. He 
was a sculptor as well as a painter, and his model of the Dying Hercules, 
which was made in England in the year 1813, gained for him the highest 
medal of the Adelphi Society of Arts. This model was intended simply 
as a copy from which to paint his picture of the same subject — a work of 
art which received at the time the greatest praise, and which was selected 
from among the first (or particular notice by the critics. 

Professor Morse left England in the year 1815, having resided in 
that countiy about four years, and returned to his native land, where he 
continued the active pursuit of his profession as an artist In 1829 he 
again visited England and remained till 1832, in which year he went 
home in the ship Sully. It was durmg the passage in this ship that he 
first conceived the idea of the electro-magnetic recording telegraph, the 
invention of which has given him so prominent a place among the great 
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floieiitite men of the worM. Among Ae passoDgen on tlie ShUj 'wu 
Hon. Wm. 0. Riyes, United States Minister to Fraaoe, and a number 
of other gentlemen who baTo sinee been the most ardent friends of the 
Professor. In one of the many sooial gatherings whieh took place among 
the companj, a conTersation arose in regard to a gnbjeot which was at 
that time extensiTely discnssed among scientifio circles — the obtaining 
of a spark from the electro-magnet) which showed the identity of electrici- 
ty and magnetism, a ftLCt which had often been supposed to exist, but the 
existence of whieh had not been conclusively proved by actual experiments. 
In the course of conversation the well-known oiroumstance of Franklinli 
having caused eleotricity to pass through three or four miles of wire, for 
the purpose of measuring its velocity, was related, and it was this partic* 
ular circumstance which led the Professor to an investigation of the 
subject, with the view of employing the subtle agent as the messenger of 
man. He made the observation, that ** if dectricity can be made visible 
in any desired part of the circuit, there is ao reason why a system of signs 
could not be devised by which inteUigence might be transmitted between 
distant points." The remark excited little or no attention at the time^ 
but the idea took such firm possession of his mind that he devoted the 
greatest part of bus leisure time to the invention ^of an instrument by 
which, what was before but an idea, was to be converted into a fixed fiiet 
The result was the invention of a machine of which an illustration and 
description are presented on another page. In the year 1885 he ex- 
hibited this model to his class of pupils in the New York University, 
where he had his studio, and gave an explanation of the purpose for 
which it had been constructed ; but it was not till the month of Oo- 
tober, 1887, that he entered a caveat at the Patent Office in Wash* 
ington. This caveat contained a detailed description of the invention. 
In 1888 he applied to Congress for an appropriation for the erection of 
a telegraph line between Washington and Baltimore, a distance of thirty 
miles, the sum required being thirty thousand dollars. The application 
was before Congress about five years before it was acted upon, and it was 
not till the month of May, 1844, that the line was in operation. The 
first message sent over the wire was by Miss Annie Ellsworth, the 
daughter of the Commissioner of Patents, who had taken an active in- 
terest in the passage of the bill granting the appropriation. Miss Ells- 
worth was the first to convey the intelligence of the fact to the Professor, 
who had despaired of the passage of the bill that year, as the close of the 
session was at hand and there was no prospect of its being taken up be- 
fore the next session. At the last hour, however, it was passed, and the 
fi>llowing morning the Professor, who was in ignorance of the oircum* 
stance, and was preparing to leave Washington, was informed by Miss 
Ellsworth of the final success of the applieatioa. 
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*< Annie," said he, when die Imd imparled Ihe wdiooBie 
^ Annie, Uie first message that goes oyer the wires shall be sent fajyov." 
And, trne to his promise, the tmt meesage was sent by her. This oor* 
responded with the hi^ oharaoter of the erent, and has ecmneeted her 
name with it forever. In answer to the Prefiasnor's notifieation, she sent 
the following as Ihe message whieh she d o s i ed should be transmitted 
from Washington to Baltimore : 

<« What hath Qod. wrought P 

The establishment c^ this telegTajdi was soon followed by the eon* 
stmction of others, and from that titne to the pvasMit they hare inorensed 
with saoh rapidity that there are now about forty-Are thonaand miles in 
operation in the United States. 

In 1838, while the ap|dieation for an appropriation was pending be- 
fore Congress, he went to England and applied for a patent for his inren* 
tion there, but it was denied on the ground that a deseription of it, as it 
had been exhibited to his olass, was eopied from an American into an 
English publioation, and it had thus become public property. It is need- 
less to say any thing farther to show the absnrdity of suoh a reason — tkmean 
statement of the grounds upon which the denial was based is sufficient 
for that Various claimants hare since risen to dLspl&te his right to the 
ittTontion; bnt, after a tedious litigatiim and a diq[>lay of the most bitter 
hoetOity, the justice of his claims has not only been recognised, but his 
instrument is now almost tmiTersally used and acknowledged as the most 
perfect that has been inrented. 

It was a matter of regret to all connected with the undertaking, to 
whem Professor Horse had endeared himself by his many admiraUe 
qualities, that he was not on board the Iliagara during the final expe- 
dition, but he had preriously withdrawn from the enterprise. He b 
now in Europe receiying the weU-deserved rewards of his labor ftt)m 
the crowned heads who hare thus honored themselTcs by honoring 
genius in the person of the inrentor of the Electro-Hagnetio Tele- 
graph. We cannot better close our sketch of this distinguished gen- 
tleman, than by giving deecriptioas of the first model. of his recording 
machine: 

THE FIBST ELEOTBO-MAaiTSTIC BEOOBDIKa INSTRUMENT. 

The Morse system is based upon the important discovery made by 
Professor Oersted, of Oopenhagen,in the winter of 1819, which laid the 
foundation of the science of electro-magnetism. He ascertained that 
when a wire conducting electricilj is placed parallel to a magnetic 
needle properly suspended, the needle will deviate from its natural posi- 
tion, and place itself at right angles with the conducting wire. Other 
new and important facts were soon after discovered. 

The following illustration and description of the model of the first 
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aMhine, my^fted by Pro. 
ftMor Morse, posMssefl much 
mtorest in this oooaeolioft : 

(Fig. L) Aiff ajuncteio 
fiEimOi BAiled apon aooHURon 
table to ser^e for the building 
wj^ of the machinery. Bisasori 
of trough simply for Bsetabing 
the three dniJDi% 0, B, and S. 

C is the paper drum, on 
which the paper is rolled. 

E is mo?ed by a eord 
passing over the little pulley- 
wheel on the outside of the 6 
axle of the second wheel of g 
the dock trfiu of F, and is | 
moved by the train when in % « 
motion. F is a clock train of g 
wheels moyed by the weight | 
G, and regulated by a fly. g 

Q is the weight passing | 
oyer a pulley elevated for | 
the purpose of a longer run. i 

H (figs 1 and 2) is a pen- | 
dnlum IcTcr, having the ful- ^ 
enun at A, and a limited g 
movement of about a quarter g 
of an inch at the other ex- 
tremity, which carries a pen- 
oil made to be in constant 
contact with the paper strip 
passing over the drum D, 
About half way up on the ^ 
lever is attached the keeper d 
of an electro-magnet «, fixed 
upon a small bracket from 
the cross bar of the friune, 
and on the other side is the 
fixture for a spring and regu- 
lating screw, to retain the 
lever or withdraw it, when 
the magnet is not in motion. 
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I is a galvanic battery of oopper and nncy from oae pole of irhielr 
one end ai the oonjanetiTO wire, wiiioh b eontiBuoiifl around tiie electro- 
magnet forming its helioee, is attached. From the other pole tho ooo- 
jnnetitre wire goes to the mercnrj cap (fig 8) n, at one eztrenatj of the 
port mle J, while the other end of the conjunctive wire from thedeetro- 
iQagnet goes to the other mercury cap o, leaving the only broken part 
of the eirooit of battery I between the two cnps n and o, 

J is the port rule (fig. 3) which carries the type rules. The port 
rule is composed of a contact lever M, whose fulcrvm is supported from 
the sides of the frames, and has upon one end of the lever a forked wire 
for bridging the broken space between the merouiy cups n and o, and 
upon the other end a weight, and beneath it a cog. 

At each end of the port rule frame is a drum (K and L), carrying 
an endless band (which was 06.1^ indi carpet landing) whose motion is 
regulated by the crank and handle K. 

Figure 4 is a side view of the rule in which tiie type were set up, 
having pins underneath to stick into the endless band ; there were many 
of these made to follow each other by simply placing a second belund 
the first until the whole message is sent. 



7isim6w 

JWYWWvJMfV 

[The characters in the alphabet that would be marked by the type 
in the above port rule.] 

The clockwork being set in motion by releasing the fly wheel of the 
clock train, the paper begins elowly to be unrolled from the drum 0, 
over the drum D, and to be rolled upon E, after passing under the pen- 
cil which is at the end of the lever H. The lever H has a motion of 
about one-fourth of an inch at the pencil end ; the pencil is held by the 
spring (see figure 2) on one side (tho left) of the paper strip, and while 
thus held makes a continuous line on that. side. 

Now, the crank handle, K, of the port rule (figure 8) is turned, and 
the endless band brings the type rule, with its type, under the cog upon 
the lever M. The first type lifts the cog and lever, and plunges the 
fork at the other end into the two cups, N and O, closmg the circuit of 
the battery, I, and charging the magnet, «, which, attracting the keeper^ 
d, upon the lever H, draws the pencil to the other (right) side of the 
paper, making a mark across ; and now the first type having passed the 
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oog of tfi« larer H, ike weight eavaes the lever to &11, and withdraws 
the fork from the mercury cupe, breaking the circuit and discharging 
the magnet, leaving the spring again to act and restore the lever H, 
with its poQcil, to its position on the left side of the paper^ having in 
its retreat made another mark across the paper and completed the first 
character, which b in the form of a Y. Thas, by the continuous move- 
ment of the port rule, with its type, the forms of the type, whether dots 
or lines, are similarly marked upon the paper. (An example of the 
characters thus marked is seen in figure 6.) 

This plan and history of the recording telegraph of Prof. Morse is 
from the evidence in the courts of the United States, proved by several 
witnesses to have been in operation in 1835. It may well be asked, 
then, why in every history of the telegraph published in England or else- 
where, this date of 1835 should be ignored, and the injustice towards 
Prof. Horse perpetrated by constantly giving the date of his invention 
1837. He planned it in 1832, and executed it in 1835. The date of the 
caveat or patent is not the date of the invention, for it will scarcely be 
maintained that the invention was not made if he had not taken his 
patent. 

Prof. Morse, in 1835, conceived the idea of making an electro-mag- 
net record words by having a steel point fixed to the end of a lever, 
upon which was attached an armature — the armature, in being attracted 
by the electric-magnet, to indent paper, which should be drawn forward 
at an uniform rate of speed. Prod Morse found himself unable to make 
use of his instrument for great distances, from the resistance to and 
dissipation of the electrical current along the conductors. To overcome 
this difficulty he adopted, in the spring of 1837, a receiving magnet, 
and a relay or repeating circuit Prof. Morse made application for a 
patent ip April, 1838, and in December, 1842, Congress appropriated 
$30,000 for the purpose of testing its practical application. In the 
montb of June, 1844, the instrument was working in an eminently suc- 
cessful manner for a distance of forty miles, between the cities of Balti- 
more- and Washington. Prof. Morse has obtained for his instrument 
several patents — the first was dated June 20, 1840. This was re-issued 
January 15, 1846. A second patent was taken out on the 11th of 
April, 1846. These were both re-issued on the 13th of June, 1848 ; 
and another patent, containing improvements, was taken out on the 1st 
of May, 1849. 

MR. WM. E. EVERETT. 

The subject of this sketck is a native of Watertown, in the State of 
Mew York, and was bom on the 17th of April, 1826. He obtained 
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his present commission as Chief Engineer in the United States Nayj 
at the close of the Mexican war, thronghont the whole of which he 
served both on sea and land. Although bnt a junior in the serncc, he 
was often intrusted in important and responsible positions. 
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BDiering tbe navy in 1846 as Assistant Engineer, his promotion 
was yeiy rapid, and lie was intrusted with the performance of important 
and responsible duties by the goyernment. While Assistant Engineer, 
Mr. Ererett served a considerable time under Mr. Haswell, a gentlemen 
to whom he considers himself much indebted for his proficiency in the 
science in which he has obtained such an enviable reputation. Mr. 
Everett was one of the members of the Board of Engineers appointed 
to examine and report upon the construction of the engines for the six 
war steamers, of which the Niagara was one. In the be^nning of 
1857 he received his appointment as Chief Engineer of that vessel, and 
acted in that capacity during the first Atlantic Telegraph Expedition. 

It was while holding this position that he rendered the efficient ser- 
vice to the undertaking that brought his mechanicals kill and ingenuity 
into such prominence. When it was decided by the committee appoint- 
ed by Capt. Hudson last year, and consisting of Mr. James H. North, 
the first Lieutenant of the Niagara, Commander Pennock and Mr. 
Everett, that there was sufficient space in the ship for the reception of 
the cable, he (Mr. Everett) contributed largely towards her preparation 
for the coiling of the great sea line. Subsequently his suggestions^ 
when followed out by the Chief Engineer of the company, were attended 
with the most satisfactory results. When the cable parted and the 
vessels returned to Plymouth, he was requested by the directors to 
make a r^rt in regard to the machinery, and to suggest whatever 
alterations and improvements he considered necessary to adapt it to the 
work. In the performance of this task, he called in to his assistance 
Messrs. Penn, Lloyd and Fields three engineers of distinction in Eng- 
land, with whom he consulted and made a joint report. After this, the 
Niagara having discharged the remainder of the cable, returned to New 
Tork, arriving on the 20th of November, 1857. She was some days 
after put out of commission, and on the application of Mr. Field, 
again granted by the government for the renewal of the attempt this 
summer. From what they had seen and known of Mr. Everett, the 
company resolved on applying, through the general manager, Mr. Cyrus 
W. Field, to our government for " the loan " of that gentleman, as an 
English paper expressed it. The application was not only a high com- 
pliment to Mr. Everett personally, but a high compliment to the chair- 
acter of our country. Not only by the expressed desire, but at the 
earnest solicitation of the Board of Directors, leave of absence was 
asked for him, that the enterprise might have the advantage of hia 
abilities. The engineering department was to be placed under hia 
direction ; he was to draw up the plan of the maohtnery, and the whole 
was to be constructed under his siq>ervision. The application being a 
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somewhat imnsual one, our goTemment hesitated for lome time before 
granting it, but on due oonsideration acceded to the request, Mr. 
Ererett obtained the required permission and started for England with 
Mr. Field, the 6th day of January last, in the Persia, arriving in Lirer- 
pool on the 16th of the same month. No time was to be lost The 
two proceeded at once to London, where they found that nothing had 
yet been done towards making the experiments preliminary to the 
adoption of the required form of machines for paying- out the cable, 
although it had been explicitly understood before Mr. Everett's depar- 
ture from England, that the experiments would be announced to him 
on his arrival. Nothing, however, as we have said, had been done, and 
he was obliged himself to enter upon the experiments, the results of 
which were of such consequence. Night and day he worked in the 
dirty, miserable-looking, out of the way factory, in a dirty, miserable- 
looking, out of the way place, called Oravel lane, and in some four or 
five weeks had developed the plan of the admirable machine, copies of 
which are now on board the Agamemnon and Niagara, and a detailed 
and illustrated description of which is placed before our readers. The 
machinery was tested for several days, and at an appointed time a 
number of the most distinguished engineers of England were invited to 
its inspection. It is almost needless to state what is already known, 
that it -met with general approval, and that it was decided to be the 
best adapted to the purpose for which it was designed. About three 
weeks before the departure of the expedition, it was sent down to Ply- 
mouth and put on board both ships,' Mr. Everett attending more espe- 
cially to that which had been designed for the Niagara. The same ex- 
pedition which had marked the whole work attended its fitting up at 
Plymouth, where it was also tried with equal success. Mr. Everett 
having thus far performed the work, was further requested by the 
company to take charge of the paying-out on the Niagara, as it was im- 
possible for him to superintend it on board of both ships. In the labors 
incident to this position, he was assisted by Mr. Henry Woodhouse, a 
gentleman who occupies a distinguished position among the scientific 
men of England, of which country he is a native. 

Before taking charge of the paying-out maohinery on the Niagara, 
Mr. Everett received the following official letter : 

kruksmc Tkubobaph Compakt, 
23 Old Broad stnet, London, April 24, 1858. 
DsAs Sift : — As yon have now reported to the managinj^ committee 
thai the paying-out maohinery for H. M. ship Agamemiion is completed, 
and that it has been working satisfactorily during the last three days, 
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tad thai you do not consider any alteration necessary to increase its 
rfficiency ; and as another set is reauired for the United States fr^te 
Nugara, the managing committee haye authorized 'and instructed me 
to request that you will immediately give directions to Messrs. Easton & 
Amor to put another set in hand for that ship; and I am further to 
request that you will oontinue your superyision over the constmotioo 
of the machinery, and also undertake to superintend and direct its 
being properly fixed and fitted on board the Niagara. 

1 am further instructed to request, that you will take charge of the 
operation of experimenting upon, and subsequetly of paying out the 
»ble from that diip ; in doinff which you will have the cooperation of 
Messrs. Woodhouse, Follansbee, and of such assistant engineers as 
you may consider it reauisito to appropriate to such service. You are 
also authoriaed to make such preparations and arrangements as are 
neoessaiy to enable you to carry out the foregoing instructions. 
I remain, yours truly, 

To W. B. Everett. ®'" ^""""'^' *"'^*^- 

MB. WOODHOUSE. 

Mr. Woodhouse is Assistant Engineer of the Tel^raph Company, 
and was appointed to aid Mr. Everett in the laying of the cable. He 
was on the first expedition, and has been ever since retained in the ser- 
▼ice of the company. The work which cameunder his charge has always 
been thoroughly performed, and his efficiency and practical talent have 
rendered him an invaluable attadU to the undertaking. Mr. Wood- 
house has had a most extensive experience in the work of submerging 
cables, having being engaged in the business since he laid that across 
flie Black Sea from Yama to Balaklava. He attended more especially 
ibis time to the construction of the coils and other work on the Niagara ; 
and it is suffitient to say that he was one of the most efficient officers 
oimnected with the company. He was also on the Niagara last year, 
and, when his services were demanded, was always prompt, self-possessed 
and effieieiitb 

MB. CANNING. 

This gentleman is an English Engineer, and was (me of the seien* 
tifio corps of the expedition of August, 1858, who had charge of the 
work on the Niagara. Like Mr. Woodhouse, he has had a good deal of 
experience in the laying of submarine Imes, having had the direction and 
superintendence of the first but unsuccessful attempt to submerge the 
cable aeross the Oulf of St Lawrence, the undertaking having been de- 
feated by a gale. Previous to this, however, he was engaged in con- 
necting Spezsia with Sardinia by a line across the Straits of BonfiEM^io, 
and in superintending the union of Prince Edward Island with New 
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Brunswick by the nme mems. Wliile in the Niagara, dnrbg Ae 69^ 
pedition of 1857, Mr. Canning waa always ready in every emergency, 
and when the cable surged off the wheel, he succeeded by his quickness 
in getting it on twice without damage. In the final expedition, he was 
one of the numerous staff of the Agamemnon, and Was among the moot 
energetic and the most skUfuL 

MR. BE SAUTT 

Is one of the most practical electricians in the employment of the com- 
pany, and has had considerable experience in the woricing of both land 
and submarine lines. He was on the Niagara during the first expedi* 
tion, Dr. Whitehouse having been too unwell to go to selL Mr. de Sauty 
haB been over six years engaged in telegraphing^ the greater portion of 
which time he devoted his attention more especially to the laying of 
submarine lines and the construction of those erected on poles. The 
laying of the submarine cable across the Gulf of St. Lawrence was sue- 
cessfiilly accomplished under his superintendence — ^the first attempt, 
which was made in 1855, under the direction of Mr. Canning, having 
failed in consoquence of a storm, during wlueh they were obliged to cut 
the cable. Mr. de Sauty is entitled also to the credit of having put down 
the second Black Sea cable, which connected Yarna with Balaklava. 
We may add that he waa the first to employ the Morse instrument in 
submarine telegraphing. Mr. de Sauty is an Englishman. 

MR. CLIFFORD. 

Although occupying a comparatively subordinate position, Mr. Qlifr 
ford is an engineer of great skill and ingenuity, and a draughtsman of 
more than ordinary ability and acquirements. He was connected wilk 
Mr. Everett as an assistant in superintending and fbrwarding the con- 
struction of the present machinery, in which work he rendered material 
service. The experience which he obtained from his connection with 
the engineering department of the enterprise during the first expedition 
was of great advantage to him, as it has proved indeed to all who were 
then connected with the undertaking. The putting up of the machineiy 
on board the Agamemnon was effected under his direction, and he had 
partial charge of the laying of the cable from that ship. One of tiie 
main features in Mr. Clifford's character is his good, sound praetioal 
common sense, to which he appears to subordinate every thing, and 
which enables him to see things in their right light. Mr. Oliiibrd is ahw 
a native of England. 
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MB. J. C. LAWS 

Was at the head of the praotioal memben of the electrical department, 
and has eoomdezaUe ingenoHj in xneohamoal matters. Mr. Lawa is 
fdib a joi>% n^^ uid has not long oommeneed his education in the 
Bcienee of eleetrieitj, bat from the knowledge he has already aoquired, 
he pvomisea to become prominent among the electrieians of England. 
He accompanied the Niagara on the last expedition. 

MB. CHAS. T. BKIGHT 

Is the Chief Engineer of the company, altbongh he had nothing to do 
with the oonstniction of the paying-oat machinery ased in the last expedi- 
tion. He is a native of England, where he occapies a prominent position 
among scientific men. He is one of those who joined with Mr. Field in 
the formation of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, and rendered con- 
siderable serrice to the enterprise in the early stages of its hbtory. 

MB. WHITEHOUSE. 

This gentleman is one of the principal electricians of the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company, and has devoted a great deal of time and attentioa 
to the sobmarine telegraph instruments and submarine tdegraphing. 
He was origmally a physioian, but his devotion to this particular branch 
of science led him to abandon the practice of his profession, and to 
apply himself exclusively to electric telegraphing, particularly to experi; 
ments, having in view the invention of an instrument, by which to^ 
ascertain and register the velocity of electric currents through sub- 
marine cables, and the result of which has been the production of a ma- 
ohine, by means of which the possibility of transmitting messages through 
two thousand five hundred miles has been proved so conclusively, that 
it has put to rest all doubts that might have been entertained upon the 
sabjeet The instrument by which the speed of the 'lightning" is 
calcalated, is a triplicate Morse registering machine, upon which marks 
are made by means of an astronomical clock or pendulum, and by which 
signals are produced on the entering of the current into and its passage 
oat of the wires, showing the retardation of the last current in going 
throagh great lengths. This is accomplished by a pendulum arrangement, 
beatbg seconds and making marks on the upper part of a strip of Morse 
registering paper, the middle marking style or electric pen being connect- 
ed with the near end of the cable, and the bottom style being connected 
with the distant end. On a current being sent into the wire, it registers 
its passage immediately on the middle style, and, coming out of the wire, 
shows its passage by registering on the lower part of the strip of paper. 
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PBOB. THOMPSON 

Is a native of Scotland, and a man of high soientifio attainments. He 
has deroted many years to the Bcienee of telegraphing, in which he has 
made some improT^nents. Prod Thompson was at the head of the 
Electrical oorps on the Agamemnon during the second and third ei^ 
ditions. He is one of the Directors of the Oompanj. 

MB. J. W. BBETT. 

From the prominent part this gentleman has played in the orgamia- 
tion of submarine telegraph companies, he is known in England as the 
father or founder of them. This is in fact his great forte, and the many 
successful companies which have been established through his iostnmiien- 
tality is the strongest proof that can be presented of his ability in this im- 
portant department. He obtained the first privilege from the Frendi 
government of landing a cable on the shores of France, and connecting that 
country with England. He was present at the making and laying of it 
down, and assisted in the establishment of the Dover and Ostend, the 
Dover and Calais, the Spezzia and Corsica, the Sardinia and Corsica, 
and other lines of which he was mainly the originator. He was special- 
ly interested in the success of the Atlantic Telegraph, being one of the 
original projectors of the company. 

MB. APPOLD 

Is the inyentor of the brakes, which have been so modified by Mr. Et- 
erett as to adapt them to the paying-out machine. He is an amateur 
mechanic, and possesses more than ordinary inventive power& Having 
plenty of money, plenty of time, and nothing else to do, he occupies 
himself mostly in experiments of a mechanical nature. Mechanics are 
his hobby, and a machine shop has attractions for him that are ' 
irresistible. He is always inventing something, and is never satisfied 
except when working with iron. In fact this feature in his character is 
carried to such an excess as to become an eccentricity. His own house 
is full of evidences, of his peculiar inclinations. By some peculiar con- 
trivance every gas burner is lit at the same time, and eyery window 
shutter closes with a simultaneous bang. These are but a few of the 
achievements of his genius when applied to domestic purposes, and his 
outdoor triumphs in the display of his inventive fiftculties are no less le* 
markable. 
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THE CAPTAIN OF THE NIAGARA. 

Captain W. L. Hitdson is already well known to oar readers on 
aoconnt of the prominent part he played in the first expedition, and the 
important service he rendered on one oocasion in savmg the cable. 
Throni^nt the whole undertaking he took a most active interest in 
every thing that tended to promote its sncoess. On the memorable eren- 
ing of the 7th of Angnst, 1857, when it seemed almost impossible to 
save the cable from slipping overboard after it had parted, and when the 
then chief engines, Mr. Bright, had made no provision to meet snoh an 
emergency, he held the broken end on board for an hour with a hawser, 
until the q»liee was effiocted, and the work of paying-out oould be re- 
sumed. Captain Hudson is one of the oldest and most respected offi- 
cers of the American navy, and enjoys a high reputation for his abilities 
and judgment as a seaman, which are said to be of the first order. 
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Dnring the fbrtj-two yean whiok ho spent in the senrice of his oonntry 
he was noted for his probity of character and tme beneyolence of heart. 
He has a high sense of th^ responsibilities which his position deyolFCs 
upon him, and endearors to meet them as an honest man should. During 
the terrible cholera year of 18S2 he was a resident of Brooklyn. Seeing 
the fearful extent of its ravages — that it was impossible by ordinary 
means to keep it in check, and believing that it was the duty of every 
man to do all in his power towards the relief of the sufferers— he de- 
voted himself to the noble work of attending on the sick. In this heroic 
task he was assisted by Mayor Hall, of Brooklyn, Bishop Mcllvaine, 
and two other gentlemen. This committee of five would sally out every 
day to find out new objects for their assidtance, and in their search would 
enter such houses as were inhabited by the poorer classes, who they 
rightfully supposed were most in need of their aid. If they found any 
of the occupants afflicted with the cholera they had them removed to the 
hospital or attended by a physician at their own homes. Each day the 
captain and the other members of the committee would visit their pa- 
tients, note their condition, and when any of them died, see that the last 
rites were properly performed. At that time blood-letting was practised 
to some extent as a remedial measure ; but as it was found to terminate 
fatally in many cases, it was abandoned. The Visiting Committee were, 
it is understood, among the first to adopt the use of ice, which was gen- 
erally successful Captain Hudson was never in active service, but who 
imagines that his claims to courage or heroism want higher evidence 
than what we have given ? He was promoted to the position of Post 
Captain by the late Retiring Board, having served through all the grades- 
When the pirates of the Grecian Archipelago had become so bold and 
audacious in their depredations upon American commerce as to call for 
determined and prompt action on the part of our government, he oocu- 
ped the post of sailing master on board the sloop of war Warren. 
After this he made a four years^ cruiso in the Peacock, one of the 
vessels of the Exploring Expedition under Commodore Wilkes, which 
was subsequently lost in the quicksands of Columbia river. Not 
a soul on board, however, was lost. While on this cruise the Peacock 
was placed in many a perilous position, and on several occasions would 
inevitably have been wrecked amid the ice but for the coolness, self* 
possession and seamanship of her commander. Previous to his taking 
command of the Niagara, Captain Hudson held the post of Commander 
of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, which he occupied over six years. 
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THE CAPTAIN OP THE AGAMEMNON. 

A change took place in the command of the Agamemnon since 
1857, her former commander, Mr. Noddall, having been recently ap- 
pointed to another post. The gentleman who now occupies this re- 
sponsible position is George W. Preedj, who holds the rank of Post 
Captain, and who is some twenty odd years younger than Captain Hud- 
son. The difference in age and yet the quality in rank in both these 
cases is explained by the fact that while in our service seniority is al- 
most always the only rule for promotion, favoritism, and distinction in 
service of any consequence, generally leads to elevation in rank in the 
British navy. The difference in the ages of the two Post Captains need 
not therefore be a subject of astonishment. Captain Preedy has served 
over twenty years in the British navy, and is now about that middle 
age which those who profess to know every thing about the matter — 
and who, it is to be hoped, are fully informed — say that a man is in full 
possession of all his physical and mental powers. The age is fixed 
somewhere between forty and forty-five, the very summit of the hill, 
which is always regarded as an emblem or figure of life. The captain 
of the Agamemnon was in the Baltic fleet during the Russian war, and 
served in the capacity of commander on board the Duke of Welling- 
ton, one of the largest propellers in the English navy. He is regarded 
in the service to which he belong!^ as an admirable seaman and navi- 
gator, independent of which his many fine qualities as a maa have ac- 
quired for him a well deserved popularity. He takes a special pride in 
the work to which he has been appointed, and to which his qualifications 
as a commander have been one of his principal recommendations. 

During the fearful gale of eight days which overtook the telegraph 
squadron while on their way to mid ocean, his ship was placed in 
imminent peril. There never was an occasion that required more 
coolness and self-possession, and Captain Preedy proved himself fully 
equal to the emergency. For eight long and anxious days and nights 
she was buffeted by the fierce storm, but the gallant captain and his 
brave officers battled with it to the end, and saved their ship and its 
precious freight in the midst of dangers that might well appal the stout* 
est hearts. All honor to the heroic commander and to the gallant 
officers and crew who so nobly seconded his efforts. 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE GORGON. 

The British Admiralty have certainly shown a great deal of judg- 
ment in the appointment of the commander of the Gt>rgon. It was a 
4 
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matter of some importance to the Atlantic Telegraph Company that this 
officer should be assigned to the post, in consequence of the prominent 
part he performed last year. He rendered important seryice by sound- 
ings which he took on the plateau, and the new sources of information 
which he opened to scientific inyestigation. In the report which he 
made of the work, he has shown himself to be a man of extensive ac- 
quirements and of a liberal and generous mind — a character which i$ 
rarely met with, and is, therefore, the more to be prized. After refer- 
ring in a modest and moderate manner to the way in which he acquitted 
himself of the task he was intrusted with, he speaks of his indebtedness 
to Lieut. Brook and the use of his ^* ingenious sounding apparatus \ " 
alludes to the assistance he obtained from his own officers in oomplimen* 
tary terms, and acknowledges the aid he received from the mechanics in 
the preparation of the machinery for the work. It was Commander Day- 
man, it may be remembered, who made the sounding at the time the cable 
broke in August, 1857, and reported the depth at 1,950 fathoms. Soon 
after his return and the presentation of his report he was promoted from 
the rank of lieutenant to that of commander, and still further rewarded 
by being appointed to the command of one of the vessels detached for 
the expedition. Exclusive of the service which he has performed in 
connection with the present enterprise, he is looked upon as one of the 
most accomplished officers in the British navy, and is reputed to be a 
gentleman of very fine scientific attainments. The result of iiis sound- 
ings on the plateau are very clearly set forth in his report, which is an 
unpretending, unaffected statement of all the details. He is the only 
one of the English commanders of last yearns expedition who has been 
reappointed. 

CAPTAIN W. C. ALDHAM. 

This gentleman is the captain of her Majesty's steamship Yaloroilji, 
which aooompanied the Agamemnon while laying the cable. He is con- 
sidered one of the most efficient officers in the British navy, and is a 
general favorite among all who know him in the service. 

CAPTAIN HENRY C. OTTER 

Is one of the junior Post Captains of the British navy, being about 
forty years of age. He commanded one of the surveying steamers in 
the Baltic during the Russian war. He has but recently been assigned 
the command of the Porcupine, which is one of the smallest steamers in 
the English navy. Captain Otter met the Niagara while on her way 
up Trinity Bay, and piloted her up the Bay of Bulls Arm, the landing 
place of the cable. ^ 
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THE NEWFOUNDLAND SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 

THE AUXILIARY TO THE ATLANTIC LINE. 

Thb laying of the snbmariDo cable across the Qalf of St. Lawrence 
wonld have been accomplished in August, 1855, but for a most unforta- 
nate accident, or rather series of accidents, which postponed the comple- 
tion of the work for another year. The steamer James Adger was 
chartered bj the New York, Newfoundland, and London Telegraph 
Company to tow the vessel in which the cable was coiled, and which it 
was supposed was then awaiting her arrival at Port au Basque, a small 
fishing village on the southern coast of Newfoundland. The James 
Adger left New York at ten o'clock on the morning of the 7th of August, 
and as it was intended by the Company that the voyage should be one 
of pleasure as well as business, they invited a large party of their friends, 
to whom we shall without further ceremony introduce our' readers : — 
Peter Cooper, Mrs. Cooper, Prof. S. F. B. Morse, Mrs. Morse, Master 
A. B. Morse, Cyrus W. Field, James S. Sluyter, Robert W. Lowber, 
Mrs. R. W. Lowber, Miss Ann Redfield, Rev. Gardiner Spring, Rev. 
D. D. Field, Rev. H. M. Field, Miss Gracie Field, Miss Alice Field, 
Miss Allen L. Hemdon, Dr. Lewis A. Sayre, Mrs. Lewis A. Sayre, 
David A. Sayre, Wm. M. Swain, Master W. J. Swain, John Thomley, 
Prof. F. Sheppard, Bayard Taylor, Miss Liazie Alger, John Conger, 
Rev. J. M. Sherwood, Mrs. Ann Palmer, Mrs. Edward D. Jones, Miss 
Maiy Stems, Marshall Brewer, F. N. Gisboume, Chas. T. Middlebrook, 
John Mullaly, T. W- Strong, D. C. Hitchcock, S. A, Richards, B. P. 
Ely, H. W. Barron, Geo. H. Brown, A. A. Raven, F. O'Brien, F, H. 
Pahner, J. P. Palmer, Chas. J. Smith, Dr. P. A. Bruyere, John G- 
Kip, Chas. H. Houghton, J. W. Kennedy, Francis Winton, L. P. 
Palmer, Joseph Jones, Miss Cooper, Robert RusselL 

The weather on the morning of which we havf spoken was all that 
could be desired ; the sun shone out in an almost cloudless sky, and the 
light breeze that rippled the surface of the water served only to moderate 
the intensity of the summer's heat Every thing seemed to favor the 
enterprise, and the crowd that thronged the deck of the steamer were 
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buoyant with bright and hopeful anticipations of the fntnre. There was 
an unusual bustle on Pier No. 4, North Biver, that morning ; carriages 
came dashing down with heayj luggage and light-hearted passengers ; 
every body was in every body else's way; people stood upon each other's 
toes, and, strange to say, smiled good humoredly ; porters with atlantean 
shoulders carried off trunks and portmanteaus of all imaginable shapes 
and sixes, and deposited them in the most out-of-the-way places ; news- 
boys were eagerly soliciting customers for the morning papers ; vend- 
ers of light literature were loud in their praises of 'Hhe Blood-red 
Avenger," " The Desperate Burglar, or the Miser's Pate," " The Bandit's 
Gave, or the Robber's Oath," and a host of other works equally taking 
and terrible; friends congratulated friends, and wished each other a 
happy voyage and safe return ; scientific men looked graver and more 
important than ever, and pronounced their opinion for the hundredth 
time how <' that cable " should be laid ; and loud above the din and 
bustle and confusion rose the shrill whistle of the steam-pipe, announcing 
that the moment of departure was near. 

«< Let go that hawser there," shouted several of the hands as they 
made ready to start, and the passengers, who had till this time been in 
complete possession of the deck, at once gave way. Then there was a 
general shaking of hands, " a hurrying to and fro," the last passenger 
arrived on board after losing his hat and cane in his desperate strug- 
gle to be in time, the last rope was unfastened, the steam whistle gave 
out its last warning note, every body was told for the last time to " look 
out," and the James Adger commenced slowly moving out into the river. 
Three hearty cheers greeted her as she swung loose from the pier, and 
were repeated again and again as we swept past. A salute of three 
guns was fired from her bow, which was responded to by another from 
one of Spofford & Tileston's Steamers, and the United States frigate 
Potomac honored the company and the enterprise in which they were 
engaged, as far as the strict rules of the Navy allowed, by running up 
the Stars and Stripes to her peak. Again and again we were cheered by 
ojor friends who crowded the end of Hie pier, until only the faint echo 
of their voices could be heard, and again and again we responded with 
a rivalry of friendship that was determined not to be outdone. 

We were soon under full headway down the bay, and in a few 
minutes our friends became indistinguishable in the lengthening distance. 
The last we saw of them was through a telescope, and there they still 
stood at the end of the pier waving their adieus. Gradually we lost 
sight of the large public buildings, and then the city itself began to 
diaiqppear below the horizon. And now we have left Staten Island 
behind us, and sweeping past Nevisink are out upon the open sea. 
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Oar first night on the water was marked by a grand dispky of 
celestial pyrotechnics that illuminated the whole hearens, and converted 
the liquid element through which we ploughed our way into an ocean 
of fire. It appeared as if the powers of the air had determined to 
fflgnalize our mission, and they did so in a peculiarly appropriate manner. 
The scene was one of those which could never be forgotten. Daring 
the evening an electric machine was brought upon the upper deck, and 
it was there when the night set in. Beside it sat Professor Morse, its 
inventor, who had been explaining the principle of its construction to the 
company but a few hours before. Here and there were little groups, 
some on the bow, some on the wheel-house, and others scattered about 
the deck enjoying themselves in pleasant social intercourse. The sweet 
music of woman's voice singing some favorite melody gave a new attrac- 
tion to the scene. At first the lightning flashed in broad sheets along 
the horizon, then rapidly extending towards the zenith it lit up the sky 
with an almost dazzling brilliancy. From behind the dense heavy masses 
of black clouds that hung on the ocean's verge were flung, as if by unseen 
hands, huge balls of fire that left a track of flame to mark their course 
along the heavens. At intervals gigantio fiery serpents darted from thdr 
place of ambush, writhing and twisting in their tortuous way through the 
ebon vault above, and then again all was dark as midnight. Gradually 
the clouds spread over the sky, shutting out the pale and twinkling light 
of the stars, and the flashes of lightning became more vivid and more 
frequent until the whole heavens was one mass of flame. For two hours 
we gazed on this magnificent spectacle, until the heavy drops of rain 
warned us of the coming storm and drove us unwillingly to seek shelter 
from its fury. 

That night we had a concert in the after cabin at which every body 
was present, and in which all who had voice for music and some who had 
not, joined. Some of the best airs from Robert Le Diable, and other 
popular operas, were sung with the most exquisite taste by one of our 
lady passengers, and then, to give variety to the entertainment, we had 
the choicest selection from Negro Minstrelsy. " Robert toi que j'aime," 
was followed by the "Dandy Broadway Swell;" and "The Colored 
Fancy Ball," shared the applause with " Come per me Serena" The 
Bailor's farewell to his lady-love was sung by a votary of the oomic muse, 
and although evidently a pathetic subject, and one in which the afore- 
said fair one and her "galliant" lover claimed the sympathy of the 
hearers, the tale of their distress was heard with the most unfeeling 
indifference, and the end of each verse was the signal for an outburst of 
Unghter. This from a company, top, that should have known better 
wasy as Dogberry says, " most tolerable and not to be endured." There 
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was one portion* of the song which in jnatioe to the composer we must 
quote, as it is in its way a perfect gem, and will serre to show the reader 
at a glance the sad plight of the lovers : 

** WhUe yon an on jonr ahenib b«d ieUeepln* Ihat aaUMp, 
Zen we poor joUj BtUon an ploiigMag on so leep." 

The reader will perceive from this that the song is slightly foreign, 
and that ''the Sweet German accent" is one of its most attractive 
features. 

Bat the concert like all other sublunary things had an end, and all 
retired for the night to dream over the pleasing scenes and incidents of 
the day. The strains of music gradually died away, the merry laughter 
of the gay and light-hearted company was hushed, and the only sounds 
'tiiat broke the stillness of the ^night were the monotonous dash of the 
waves' and the ceaseless din and clangor of the mighty machinery. 

Early on Sunday morning, the 12th of August, we came within 
sight of Newfoundland, Ad as may be supposed, there was considerable 
excitement on board. There it lay like a dark cloud on the horizon, 
and there were sage speculations among those who professed to be 
'learned in nautical matters, as to whether it was really a cloud or the 
Island itself. Grave arguments were held on the subject, always termi- 
nating, however, with the unsatisfactory conclusion of " wait and you^Il 
see," which we all philosophically conduded to do, as it was the only 
course left. Gradually the cloudy indistinctness of the land disap- 
peared, and as the more prominent points of the coast became visible, 
not a soul could be found who didn't believe it was real, genuine, bona 
fide terra firma from the very commencement. About fiv^ hours be- 
fore we reached Port au Basque, where it was expected we would find 
the Cable Ship, the bold promontory of Cape Bay, which is the ex- 
treme south-western limit of Newfoundland, was visible from the deck 
of the steamer. All the telescopes on board were brought into requisi- 
tion, opera glasses were in great demand, and those who were not so 
fortunate as to possess either, strained their eyes looking through spec- 
tacles and spy-glasses in the vain hope that they would see something 
like a ship twenty miles off, and firmly believing that that ship when 
found would be the very one we were in search of. We could perceive 
the fishermen's huts when within a distance of eight or ten miles, but 
no vessel except a few fishing smacks greeted our anxious gaze. It was 
suggested that as a portion of the harbor was hidden from the view*by 
high rooks, she might not be visible from sea; but even that hope was 
dispelled when we arrived at its entrance. Two schooners were lying 
at anchor there, but the Cable Ship had not made her appearance, al- 
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though they were expecting her arrival over two weeks. A yessel was 
seen on the morning of Saturday answering to the description of our 
ship standing off Port an Basque ; it was blowing so hard, howeyer, and 
the wind was so adverse, that she was obliged to put to sea again. 

This was a great disappointment, as the weather was most favorable 
for the laying of the cable, and as we intended to begin work at the 
earliest hour on Monday morning. In this dilemma we could do nothing 
but either await the arrival of the Sarah L. Bryant, or go direct to St. 
Johns, which we intended to visit before our return to New York, pay 
our respects while there to the authorities of Newfoundland, and after 
a brief stay, call at Port au Basque again, where it was confidently 
expected we would find the object of our search if she had not foun* 
dered at sea. We lay outside the harbor three or four hours to land 
some articles which were required in the construction of the teliegraph 
at that point Some of the members of the Company went ashore, 
where they were met by Mr. Canning, an experienced engineer from 
London, who was engaged to superintend the laying of the cable. He 
confirmed what we had- heard about a vessel having been seen off the 
coast the day before. 

As our stay here was very brief, and as many of us only saw the 
land from the deck of our steamer, we could form no correct idea of 
its character. It had a wHd, bleak and inhospitable look, however, and 
the account that our pilot, who had visited it frequently, gave us of it 
was any thing but pleasing. It was, he said, nothing but rock and bog, 
interspersed here and there witlf deep holes and quagmires, which, he 
jocularly informed us, it would be much easier to get into than to get 
out o£ But after all, the majestic hills that towered to the height of 
fifteen hundred feet above the ocean, the huge masses of rocks that 
lined the coast, and the restless sea, whose waves broke in foam at their 
feet, imparted to the scene a sublimity that all the bogs and quagmires 
and holes could not affect 

The greater portion of the southern coast of Newfoundland was visi- 
ble from the deck of our steamer during nearly the whole period of our 
passage from Port au Basque to St. Johns. The character of the coast 
scenery was the same throughout, presenting to the eye of the voyager 
nothing but bold rugged cliffs, which in some places rose precipitously 
' out of the water to the height of three or four 'hundred feet. On the 
morning of the 14th of August, about seven o'clock, we were within a 
few miles of our place of destination. Every body was up early, for we 
had heard so much of the harbor of St. Johns and the approach to it, that 
we determined to see all that was to be seen. 
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The morning of oar arriyal, unfortunately, was runy, and, as may 
be supposed, the city did not appear to the best advantage ; but the 
grandeur of the surrounding scenery, and especially that of the ooast^ 
more than made up for the annoyance we felt in consequence of the 
weather. The island b protected on the east by the same bold moun- 
tainous line of coast which we had observed all along its southern ex- 
tremity. Steep rocks rise to the height of seven and eight hundred feet 
almost perpendicularly out of the water, which is so deep that the largest 
vessel might pass alongside within a few feet with perfect safety. In 
some places their front is scarred by deep seams which extend from 
their very^ summits, not unfrequently terminating in huge caves at their 
base. We felt the strongest curiosity to enter some of these, and make 
explorations in their hidden recesses, but had no opportunity of doing 
BO, and were obliged to leave without gratifying our desire. They were 
just such caves as we had read of long ago in our days of novel reading, 
recalling to mind the thrilling adventures of pirates and smugglers, with 
their long, low, black schooners. 



XHTRAirOS TO IT. JOHH^ H. F. 

The entrance into the harbor is so concealed from the view at 
sea, that we could not perceive it till within a distance of half a mile. 
On the right rises Signal Hill, to a height of at least six hundred feet, 
overlooking the town, and commanding a fine view of the country, which 
extends behind it like a gigantic panorama. The summit of this hill is 
crowned with a fortification, and at its base is another, neither of which, 
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in iheir present oondition, wonld be capable of resistiog a well goBtained 
attack by sea and land. The entrance or Narrows, as it is called, is, 
however, well defended bj other forts, and in the last war, it was pro- 
teoted b J an immense iron chain extending across and fastened to the 
rooks on either side. The marks left bj drilling holes in the rocks are 
still visible, as are also the remains of an old cannon and anchor which 
had serv^ed as holdfasts for the chain. Opposite Signal Hill, on the 
other side of the Narrows, rises another hill, or mountain, as it should 
more properly be termed, to an elevation above the level of the water 
of over six hundred feet. On the other side of this, and about one hun- 
dred and fifty feet from its base, another fort has been erected, in the 
centre of which stands the light-house. While passing this point we 
were hailed by a soldier, who inquired where we were from, and how 
many days we were out, and having answered him, we gave the good 
people of St Johns notice of our approach with a thundermg salute that 
was repeated a hundred times by the echoing hills. The Narrows is 
about a third of a mile in length, while it varies in width from three to 
fifteen hundred yards, and was doubtless formed in one of those terrible 
convulsions to which the whole island seems to have been subjected, and 
to which it probably owes its origin. It appeared as if the mountain 
had been torn apart, leaving a safe passage open to the harbor. The 
city is built on the side of a hill that ascends gradually to a height of 
about a hundred and fifty feet, and presents an exceedingly picturesque 
appearance. It overlooks the harbor, which is a little over a mile in 
length, and a quarter of a mile in width ; and which is one of the best 
in the world, affording at all times a safe anchorage for ships of the 
largest dimensions. The first thing that strikes the visitor is its 
peculiar formation. After you have passed the entrance it has the ap- 
pearance of a lake, so completely is it shut in from the ocean. Gigan- 
tic hiUs tower above you on every side, except that on which the city 
stands, and on their rough and rugged declivities little patches of gar- 
dens have been made by the more industrious of the fishermen, whose 
cottages help to subdue the natural wildness of the scene. Near the 
water's edge, and all around the harbor, are erected the stages or 
'< flakes " as they are termed, on which the codfish are cured. 

The town of St Johns has no public buildings that can lay claim to 
architectural pretensions, with the exception of the Catholic Cathedral, 
which is a large and imposing edifice, built in the style of the Boman 
Basilica, and capable of holding ten thousand persons, or little less than 
half the population of the whole city. It cost about five hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and has several fine pieces of sculpture, among which are two 
or three of the best productions of Hogan, the celebrated Irish BOid^^r. 
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The Colonial Building, as the stnietare in irhioh the legblatiFe boflineM 
of the Island is transaoted is called, was built a few yean ago at an 
expense of about two hundred thousand dollars. It is a square granite 
building, two stories high, with a large portico in front, supported by 
six lonio pillars. It contains the chambers of the two legislatiye 
imtnches, the House of Assembly and the Legislative Gonnoil, besides 
the library and a number of smaller apartments. A short distanoe 
from the Colonial Building is the Oovemor's house, in which Ohas. 
H. Darling, the then Qovemor of the Island, resided The country 
around St. Johns is remarkable for the diversity as well as the beauty 
of its scenery. In the afternoon of the day on which we arrived, 
a party of us enjoyed the luxury of a ride along an exquisite little valley 
called the Yale of Riverhead. The roads, which branch out in every 
direction from the city are, without the least exaggeration, among the 
finest in the world; and Topsail Road, which runs along the side of one 
of the hills that form the boundary of this valley, affords one of the 
most delightful drives in this part of the country. As you ascend the 
more elevated parts of it you can see the whole town of St Johns, the 
harbor which lies at its feet, and the lofty crest of Gibbet and Signal 
HUls, towering in the more remote distance, beyond which the deep 
blue of the Atlantic is visible through the huge gaps of the coast moun- 
tains. Below you, almost at your feet, lies the Yale of Riverhead, 
forming in its quiet beauty a marked contrast with the wild mountain 
scenery by which it is surrounded. A small stream fed by tiny rivulets 
from the rough sides of the mountains pours its clear waters throu^ 
the centre of the valley, making sweet music as it sweeps sparkling over 
its rocky bed. In some places its course is broken by miniature cas- 
cades, that glitter like a shower of diamonds in the warm sunlight^ 
while in others it is almost wholly concealed from the sight by over« 
hanging trees, beneath whose shade its waters become black as midnight 
It is a trout stream too — just such a one as Walton would have de- 
lighted to angle in. Beautiful little cottages dot' its banks, and here 
and there may be seen, through the jealous foliage that clings around 
them, the more imposing mansions of the wealthier inhabitants of St 
Johns. It is a lovely scene, and might have tempted a less ardent 
admirer of the beauties of nature than we professed to be, to linger a 
few weeks among its attractions. But necessity — ** stem necessity," as 
the poet calls it — interposes: the cable must be laid, and in a few days 
more the charming Vale of Riverhead will be lost to our view, perhaps 
forever. 

Saturday, the 18th, was the day fixed for our departure, but still we 
were*tktfNvlIling to leave till we had made some return for the hospitality 
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we had reeeiTed from the people of Si. Johns. The Oompanj, therefore, 
inrited over two hundred of the prlneipal inhabitants of the oitj on an 
exoorsion about ten miles outside the harbor f and about twelve o'clock 
we set out with one of the most pleasant and sociable parties that was 
erer collected on the deck of a steamer. The day was as fine as could 
be desired, and the scenery of the coast magnificent We saw the 
" Spouting Rock '^ as it is called, which is one of the greatest natural 
curiosities in the island, and, perhaps, in the world. The rock itself is 
not more than thirty feet above the surface of the water, and has a cavity 
in its centre which runs through it to the base, and which is from six to 
seyen feet in diameter. A small stream of fresh water flows from an 
overhanging hill into this cavity, and when the tide is out finds its way 
through an opening in the rock into the sea. When the tide is coming 
in the waves rush with such force into thb hole as to throw the fresh 
water in the cavity to a height of twenty, and sometimes forty feet. 



BPOFmro BOOK, irxAB n. johks. 

After a pleasant trip of two or three hours along the coast we returned 
with our guests to the harbor, where we parted with many mutual 
regrets. Cheer after cheer was given and returned, handkerchiefs were 
waved, and when we could hear each other no longer, the cannon thun- 
dared out our adieus. While passing through the narrows, Mr. Huested, 
who was engaged by the Company to blast the Merlin Rock, which lay 
right in the way of vessels entering the harbor, and which was very dan- 
gerous to those of the largest class, got up a grand submarine explosion 
for our especial entertainment We had hardly passed over the rock 
when the explosion took place, throwing up a vast body of water to the 
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height of sixty or seventy feet, and shaking the mountains on either 
side like an earthquake. Oar vessel trembled with the concussion, and 
the spray fell in a shower upon the deck, sprinkling a number of our 
passengers, to the great amusement of those who escaped. On clearing 
the Narrows a parting salute was given as our bow turned in the di- 
rection of Port au Basque, where we expected to find the Sarah L. 
Bryant awaiting our return. 

About five o'clock on the morning of the 20th of August, we came 
within sight of Cape Bay, and about seven o'clock were sujfficiently near 
to Port au Basque to discern objects through the telescope. Some of 
our company went aloft, and gave us the cheering intelligence that they 
saw a large vessel lying behind the high rocks which protected the en- 
trance to the harbor, but we were afraid to hope lest we should be 
doomed to a second disappointment There was no doubt, however, as 
to a vessel being there, for she had been seen also through the telescope ; 
but it was confidently believed by some that it would prove to be the 
French frigate, Iphigenie, which, it was said, took a northern course 
after leaving Halifax. In fact, every one, even the most sanguine, feared 
to hope. While we were speculating on the probability of its being the 
Sarah L. Bryant, a small row boat was observed approaching our steamer 
and in less than half an hour we were within hailing distance. Among 
those in it was Mr. Sluyter, the captain of the Victoria, which could 
also be seen lying in the harbor. Mr. Field, who, with several others, 
was on the bow of the steamer anxiously awaiting their approach, now 
hailed them. 



■ABBOm OF fOBT AV BAIQVB. 



" Has the bark arrived ? " he cried out, in a stentorian voice. 
A wave of the hat was the only reply; but it was enough, and one 
wild, enthusiastic hurra broke from those on board the James Adger. 
« Hold on, hold on," said Mr. Field, " wait till we are certain. 
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Then repeating his qaestion, he waa answered in the aflirmatiye. The 
oompanj were all impatience to gire vent to their enthosiasmi bat they 
restrained their feelings for a few moments longer. 
" When did she arriye ? " he asked. 
" On Wednesday," was the reply. 

This was sufficient, we were amply repaid for the anxiety we snffered, 
and three such cheers as followed the glad tidings has seldom been heard. 
After all, we had not come from New York on a fruitless errand, and 
we would yet, if favored a little longer, be enabled to lay the cable 
which is to be the first link in connecting the Old World with the New, 
and bringing the people of both continents into instant communication 
with each other. After all, we could tell our friends on our return that 
we had accomplished the great undertaking, and that the first important 
submarine telegraph had been laid on this side of the Atlantic. 

We had now reached the entrance to the harbor, and could dbtinctly 
see the masts of the long expected yessel towering above the rocks, with 
the stars and stripes flying from her mizzen peak. In a few minutes 
more we gave heV a salute from our cannon, and ere the echoes died 
away among the distant hills, the little Victoria responded again and 
again, till she was completely enreloped in a cloud of smoke. It was 
a grand sight for the people of Port au Basque, the quiet of whose little 
village was never before disturbed with such boisterous rejoicing. A 
number of children were amusing themselves on the side of the hills 
which bound the harbor, and enjoying the scene before them with Ihe 
greatest zest, but the first report set them scampering like a flock of 
frightened deer, and fearing a second attack, they disappeared like magic. 
In a few minutes we were anchored alongside the bark, and all was ex- 
citement and bustle among the passengers. We all wanted to go ashore, 
but as the number of boats was not equal to the demand, many had to 
remain on board. It was soon ascertained that it would be impossible 
to commence the work of laying the cable for two or three days, so that 
there would be an opportunity for every one to gratify their desire. The 
Sarah L. Bryant had, it appeared, very tempestuous weather, and for 
twenty-six hours was exposed to all the fury of a terrible gale, during 
which her hatches were battened and she was running under bare poles. 

On the arrival of the James Adger at Port au Basque, we found • 
that the mechanical arrangements on board the Sarah L. Bryant,'for the 
laying of the cable, were not eompleted. It was resolved, under these 
circumstances, that the steamer should go to Gape North and select the 
best and nearest portion of the ooast to Gape Bay, the point of connec- 
tion. Mr. Field and some sixteen or eighteen of the passengers re- 
mained at Port au Basque till the return of the steamer, and as we 
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were among those we took advantage of the earliest optK>rtimitj to yisii 
the hark, which was ahont five hundred tons burthen, and strongly bnilt. 
The cable itself weighed four hundred tons, and was seyenty-four miles 
long, while the distance between the points of connection on Newfound- 
land and Cape Breton is sixty-fire. The extra nine miles were allowed 
to make up for the inequalities in the bottom of the ocean, and any yari* 
ation that might be produced in the direct line by the wind or currents. 
The cable lay in immense coils in the hold of the yessel, and the 
operation of coiling alone took fourteen days. The machinery was very 
simple in its construction, and was the same that was used in laying the 
Mediterranean cable. The cable as it came out of the hold passed oyer 
iron rollers, and from these between vertical guide rollers, from whidi 
it passed again over two large wheels, each eight feet in diameter. As 
these revolved it was thrown out on a cast iron saddle, over the stem 
of the vessel. The wheels were supplied with four brakes, worked by 
two long levers and two compressors, which were employed to prevent 
the cable from surging as it passed round the wheels, as well as to pre- 
vent it frt)m running off by its own weight These completed the whole 
of the machinery. 

The morning of the 22d of August the Sarah L. Bryant was towed 
by the Victoria up to Cape Bay Cove, which was decided upon as the 
starting place, being nearer by five miles to Cape NoriL There was also 
another great advantage it possessed over Port au Basque : it had a fine 
sandy beach, which experience has proved, forms a better and safer resting 
place for the caUe than rocks. Once it becomes imbedded in sand, it 
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may lie there for a oeniory, bat if exposed to friotion on rooks, it would 
be worn away or cot through in leas than a year. 

It was found necessary to remoye the tel^;raph instruments from 
Port au Basque to the point selected on the beach of Cape Ray Goto, 
which in itself was a most tedious and laborious work. As a number of 
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the passengers Tolunteered ibeir assistance, however, it was expedited^ 
and by twelve o'clock every thing was transported to the place desig- 
nated. Here it was decided to erect a frame house, which was an an- 
dertaking of no small magnitude when the limited means and facilities 
of the place are considered. The Victoria was employed in carrying- 
the frame and timber for the purpose from Port an Basque, but when 
she arrived with them at the Cove it was found that she could not ap- 
proach within several hundred feet of the shore on account of the shal- 
lowness of the water. They were obliged under these circumstances 
therefore to form a raft, and on it to land all the timber rec[uired for 
the building of the house. The largest planks were accordingly thrown 
over the propeller's side, lashed together with ropes in the form of a 
square, and on this was placed ihe frame w(tfk, the shingles and ihe 
other parts of the structure. 



CAPE BAT. 



After an hour's hard work, in the course of whioh the raft gave way 
two or three times, they succeeded in getting all the timber upon it and 
attachmg it to a boat prepared to tow it ashore. The progress made in 
rowing was rather slow, but they at last succeeded by hard tugging and 
pulling to get it within fifty or sixty yards of the beach. Here, how- 
ever, ihe waves were so high, that it was considered by some exceed- 
ingly perilous to land in the midst of them ; but as the whole shore was 
lined with breakers, and it became evident that there was no other re- 
source, they went to work in utter defiimoe of the danger. 

" Row ahead," said Captain Sluyter, who was on the raft with one 
of his crew, ^^ row ahead." The fishermen puUod with might and main, 
and in a few mmutes aft^ the order was given, they were in the midst 
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of ihe breakers, irlddi threatened every moment to swamp the boat. 
They saw they were in for it now, and as there was no retreating, they 
rowed with redoubled energy ; but the raft, which had held together 
better than was expected after leaTing the side of the steamer, now ex- 
hibited strong symptoms of going to pieces, and it had hardly got in 
among the breakers before it parted in the centre, leaving Captain 
Sluyter on one portion and his assistant on Hie other. Their position 
became erery moment more dangerous, as the planks on which they 
stood were very slightly secured, but by the most unremitting exertions 
they succeeded in keeping them together, and in getting safely ashore. 
A large portion of the timbers would doubtless have floated off with the 
receding tide had it not been for those on shore who rushed up to their 
armpits in the water, and not without some risk, hauled them up on the 
beach. In this they were assisted by the dogs, which seized the planks 
in their teeth, and although sometimes over a hundred feet out, swam 
ashore with them. 



Tijmr« nn mm Autoaa. 



When all the timber was landed the frame of the house was put up, 
and in an incredibly short space of time it was prepared for the recep- 
tion of the batteries and other telegri^h instruments. A deep hole was 
dug in the centre of the building, and in this was sunk a heavy piece of 
timber about the thickness of an ordinary oapsta^ . A hogdbead was 
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pUoed over this again, and the iniennediaie 'spaee between ii and Ibe 
oapetan, as we shall call it, being filled up, it was rendered so firm that 
it would hold the largest Tesael in a gale of wind. Around this the 
cable was to be wound, and although the straining produced by it was 
oomparativelj slight, it wafl considered necessary to have it well eecored 
in case of emeigency. 

Every thing was now prepared and in readiness for the laying of the 
cable, which was commenced on Thursday, the 23d of August 

It was a most exciting scene, although attended with little danger 
to those employed in the laying and paying out of the line. The Sarah 
L. Bryant was lying a little less than a mile from thd shore, and the 
steamer Victoria about half that distanee. A sufficient quantity of the 
cable was taken from her hold and placed in the form of a coil upcm two 
boats lashed together. This was performed with little difficulty ; Imt 
the towing of it ashore was a most critical task, and required all the at- 
tention and care of Mr. Canning. It was impossible, without imminent 
risk, to employ either the James Adger or the propeller in this part of 
the work, as neither could approach sufficiently near the shore to land 
the cable. It was therefore decided, as the only safe and practicable plan, 
that the boats should be towed ashore by two others manned by fisher- 
men, and some of the hands from the steamers. As soon as the cable 
was placed on board the boats, they were taken in tow, and then com- 
menced the tedious process of paying out. Its whole weight was about 
four tons, and as it had to be paid out with more caution than would be 
required in laying it from the ship, at least five hours were consumed in 
landing and placing it in connection with tiie batteries.' 
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. Wben ike boats bayiog tbe cable on board comiuence jk|^;h9|^lt ^t, 
Ibey moved' so slowly that their progress was hardly perceptible from 
the deck of the steamer. It was known that the work had begun, but, 
wifortunately, the James Adger was too far off to allo^ the company 
on board to see what w,as doing. A portion of the most enthusiastic 
Tolunteered their services, and having procured one of the steamer's 
boats, assisted in towing. They were determined on sharing the glory 
of the undertaking, that they might hereafter have the gratification of 
saying that they were among those who laid the great submarine cable 
xm this side of the Atlantic. They worked hard for two or three hours, 
and did not give up till they saw it successfully landed ; then giving 
three enihasiastio cheers, which were answered in the same spirit by 
^those on shore, they started for the steamer with the gratifying intelli- 
pnoe. 

" Now boys,'^ said one of the party^ " let us be the first to bring the 
iiewBi and we will call ourselves the Submarine Telegraph Express, for 
the occasion.'^ A general assent was giveii to this proposal, and away 
they started for the James Adger, making their little boat fly over the 
waves in their impatience to reach the vessel As they passed the pro- 
peller one of the hands hailed them and asked the news. 

" What is the matter ? '^ he inquired. " Have they got through ? 
IsaUrightf' 

^ Yes,^^ they all replied in one voice ; '* the cable is landed — all right 
Let us have three more cheers — ^hip, hip, hurra.'' And three more 
eheers were given that made the welkin ring. While passing the Sarah 
L. Bryant the same qi^estion was asked, and the response greeted with 
another burst of enthusiasm. In ten minutes they were on board the 
James Adger, where, however, they found the gratifying intelligence 
had preceded them. Little did they imagine then that their efforts 
would be rendered worse than useless, and that in the course of a week 
one-half the eable would be lost 

The end of the cable having been secured by several coils around 
the capstan, we remained at anchor that night, and made ready to start 
early the following morning. That morning, however, we were pre- 
vented by a dense fog, which rendered it exceedingly dangerous for us 
to attempt such an undertaking. In fact, if we felt ever so much in- 
clined, it would have been almost impossible, as we could not discern 
objects at a distance of a hundred yard& We were obliged, therefore, 
to remain where we were during the greater part of the day, anxiously 
watching every sign of a change in the weather. On^ of our boats, con- 
taining seven or eight persons, ventured out, and having mistaken tho 
direction of the land, came very near being lost The error, however, 
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was diBooyered before the steamer was out of sight, and corrected ini* 
mediately. Up to eight o'clock that erening no change had taien place 
in the weather ; and we began to lose all hope of the fog clearing away 
that night. About nine o'clock, however, we caught faint gjlimpses of 
the moon through the murky atmosphere, and in a few minutes more 
we could see her dimly, as through a reiL Slowly the fog began to 
disappear, and in the course of an hour we discerned the ship and pro* 
poller lying on our larboard bow, and about one-fourth of the distanoe 
between us and the shore. A light breeze sprung up which assisted in 
clearing the atmosphere, and there was every indication that we would 
have fine weather in the momiDg for the prosecution of our work. At 
last, after knocking about here for four or five days, we had a favorable 
prospect of getting away, and we congratulated each other on our good 
fortune. In two days more, and with a continuance of such weather, 
we would be at Cape North with the end of the cable, and ready to 
start for home. But here, again, we were doomed to disappointment 
and to a longer stay off this Ueak and desolate coast. The breeze to 
which we were indebted for clearing away the fog, freshened near mid- 
night, and before daybreak blew a perfect gale. Notwithstanding the 
state of the feather, it was decided to start in the morning, and about 
six o'clock we accordingly weighed anchor and made ready to tow the 
ship to sea. All this time we were under shelter of the land, and al- 
though it blew with great violence, the waves ran low. Having suo- 
ceeded, after the greatest difficulty, in attaching the Sarah L. Bryant 
with a hawser, Ve prepared to tow her, but in this we were prevented 
by another obstacle. It was found, afler repeated attempts, impossible 
to raise her anchor ; and, having no other altemativo, her captain was 
obliged to slip it, having previously attached a buoy to the chain to 
mark its location. All this time the submarine cable held on securely 
to the ship, although subjected to a great strain. In the midst of the 
intense excitement which prevailed on board the steamer, it was rumored 
that it had given way, but it had only disappifared from our view for a 
few moments, and when we looked again, there it was, holding on with 
a death-like tenacity. In the midst of all the trouble it was encouraging 
to see this ; we felt grateful that our labor had not been in vain, and 
re-assured as to the strength it was said to possess. 

We now endeavored to get into a proper position to tow the bark, 
but after several ineffectual attempts, we were obliged to give it up in 
despair. Both the steamer and the bark were almost completely at the 
mercy of the elements ; the hawser got under our wheels, and serious 
apprehensions were felt that it would interfere with their action. For- 
tunately, they escaped without damage ; but we had hardly got clear of 
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U wlien the ship was observed drifting down npoii us with mioh rapiditj 
M rendered a eolliflion ineTitable, From the moment her anchor was 
slipped she became unmanageable, and although every effort was made 
to get her bow in a stn^ight line with our stern, it was found impossible 
to do so. There seemed to be some teirible fatality hanging over her^ 
and as she came down stem foremost upon our bow, our worst fears were 
excited for the safety of both vessels. The propeller was lying off at a 
distance of two or three hundred yards, but she could render no assist^ 
ance, and any atteadpt she might mak^ would only render the matter 



The scene on board our steamer was painfully exciting ; eveiy one 
OTOwded to the larboard side, awaiting the collision in breathless anxiety. 
The captain, as soon as he discovered the imminence of the danger, gave 
orders to reverse the wheels, and we were now moving out of the way 
of the ship, but so slowly that we appeared to make no progress. " Back 
her 1 back her 1 " he cried out to the first mate, who passed the order to 
the en^eer. '' Back her 1 why don't you back her ? ^' roared the cap- 
tain of the Sarah L. Bryant ; but the ships appeared to be dravm to- 
gether by some irresistible attraction, and in a few minutes after the order 
was given they struck. The larboard bow of our steamer came in con- 
tact with the stem of the bark; but not with such violence as we an- 
ticipated. None of our timbers were started, the only damage we 
received being two slight scratches about five feet above the water line, 
while the bark was uninjured. Our escape appeared almost miraculous, 
for at one time it seemed ae if nothing could save us, but now that the 
fearful suspense was over the excitement died away. The ladies were 
not on deck when the accident oceurred, as they had in complianoe with 
the request of the captain retired to the cabin a short time before. They 
were ignorant of our danger, therefore, till it was all over. 

We escaped, as we have said, almost by a miracle, a serious catastro- 
phe; but we were not as yet clear of the bark, and more than once we 
wese near comii^ in oentaot again. It was found necessary to out the 
hawser on board our ship, and to let her take care of herself until 
ire could get into a better position. As soon as we parted from her she 
dropped her remaining anchor, still holding on to the submarine cable, 
and we also came to anchor about the same time. We remained in thia 
state for about an hour, when we saw two or three flags or streamers run 
up at half mast on board the bark— a signal of distress. Shortly after 
she nnfiirled some of her sails, and stood out to sea. She had lost her 
anehor, and to save herself from drifting on the rocks, was obliged to 
eat the submarine eable, and standoff from theshore. In a fewminutes 
we ware after her, and by a series of most skilful manmuvres attached 
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her to our stern Ij i hawser. When we first apptdtched, tterreni 
efforts were made to throw a rope over her side, Imt without Bucoess^ 
when our captain chang^ the position of onr vessel bo as to let her 
drop tinder our stem, and allow a rope to be flung to one of the men 
dn her bowsprit. The rope was caught, the hawser hauled on* botfd| 
and in less than a quarter of an ho>ur yre had her safelj in tow. 
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During this difficulty the bark lost two of her anchors, add ih» 
steamer was obliged to part with one of iiers, leaTing only two bttween 
both Tcssels. Both of these belonged to our steamer, but as it was im" 
possible for her tO return near the land without some security, our cap- 
tain was obliged to give her one of his own. 

The 26th being Sunday we did not more firoit tiie Core, and a 
part of the day was spent in repuring the cable, which bn^e again wxm 
after. It was etident now diat the portion whioih had been laid must 
be abandoned, and that it should be reianded and secured anew to the 
fiftstenings in the telegraph houae. 

At an early hour on Monday morning the 27th, Hbt Yieioria took 
the bark in tow, and brought her witHin a cKstance of abovt six hundred 
yards flrom the beach. The cable was Aen placed upon the boats, as 
described in the precedmg diapter, successftilly landed, and placed ia 
connection with the batteries. A stiff breese from tiie norilhwest how- 
erer prerentM the prosecution of tbe wm^ and it iTas deemed advisable 
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te diKnp itr tQl ilie aesci ttonUng. OvtsMe t^ Cot« 4ie warai ran bo 
liljk ihni aoy fttteiipt to loiiil the xsMe wooU hare endangered tke 
flafeky of both teoseb. That day therefore w^ remained at anchor, and 
flMmd onraelree wiih the hope tiiat the ireather would aoon prove 
sBMire tvpidoiis. 

The Mlowing mormi^ was all that ooald bedewed; the wares had 
mbaided to a gentle ripple, there was scarcely a clend to dim the bright- 
ness of the sun, Oape Ray appeared req»lendent in* his beams, and erery 
thing seemed to fMrorthe enterprise. As the first dawn 6f morning 
tioged the eastern horiaon, the bark raised her anchor and was towed out 
to onr steamer, which lay at a distance <^ half a mile from the beadt 
In less than an hoar she was attadded to' the James Adger with a haw- 
ser, and the process of laying Uie cable was commenced in earnest All 
our delay seemed trifling in riew of our certaintf^ of snceess — ^for no one 
entertained any donbts now of its success, so long as the weather prored 
&Torable. The first two miles of the cable were laid without an aoei- 
dent, bat jnst as they were commencing on the third a kink occurred, 
and it was found necessary to stop the steamer to repair the damage. 
In the course ot an hour ail was set right and we were under way again ; 
but in a few minutes more the white flag which had been agreed upon 
as a signal before starting, was displayed, and we were obliged to stop. 
Mr. Canning afterwards said, tliat the speed of the steamer, even at its 
lowest rate^was too fast for the purpose, and that it was almost impos- 
sible for his men to pay out the cable with sufficient rapidity. Eight 
were employed in the hold turning out the coils, and eight more in attend- 
ance on the machinery. The position of those in the hold was one of 
considerable danger, and two or three were sererely bruised by the 
cable as they were in the act of uncoiling it. It required their coustant 
Tigilance, and greatest actirity to keep clear of it as it swept up tlirough 
the hold, for if once caught within its folds, the consequence would 
have been serious, if not fatal. To aroid this, they stood on the out- 
side of the coil, raising it up and passing it out at the rate of two, and 
sometimes, three miles an hour. 

Seteral kinks occurred up to twelve o'clock on Tuesday night, and 
it was reported on board of our steamer at one time that the cable had 
parted. This report, however, was found to be incorrect, and it was 
ascertained that it only required splicing, and that it had to be cut to 
splice it successfully. This was a tedious tadc, and took till seven 
o'clock the following morning to accomplish. From this till four in the 
afternoon they had very fow stoppages — ^the machinery worke 1 admir- 
ably—and althouj^ our steamer was still somewhat too fost^ the cable 
was paid ott with leas difllcnhy than had been experienced before. Up 
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to thu time titey kad to pty it <mi fronike flBtU ooil in Ilia lMr«l 
tho Teasel, bat the woik wm not so uimsmB when tbey resdiad ikie 
larger one^ whioli lay in the main hold. The kuik% therefore, bofflimo 
less frequent; and as we were noiTwilhin si^^t of St. Paul's, whash 
was about foorteen miles distant, we feli elated at the prospeot of 
landing it there in n few hours more. We were, it is traoy somewha4 
diaeonraged by a break taking plaoe in two of the three copper wiresi 
one <mfy having remained perfect. Still, strong hopes were entertained 
that when onoe landed, all the wires would be in good workmg order. 
Forty miles of the eable had been paid out from the time we started, 
while the actual dbtanee trarersed did net ezeeed thirty-two at the 
utmost It was,' therefore, considered adrisaUe to land it at the 
idand <tf St Paulas, instead of Otaga N<»th, as was at first proposed, and 
to make Ac connection next year. Not m<Mre than thirty-three miles of 
ike cable remained, and it was on making the allowance for the loss of 
this, that Mr. Canning reluctantly concluded to ^re up the design 
orl^pnally entertained of running to Ci^ North. 

At four o'clock the wind, whidi had been increasing for the last two 
or three hours, blew with suchTiolenoe as to render it imposrible to con« 
tinue the work on bosird the bark. The sea ran so high that it was only 
at intervals we could discern those on her deck. The sky looked wild 
and threateuii^, and the wares broke in spray over the decks of both 
Teasels. The ocean waa covered with a mist that rendered objects, jat 
the distance of four or five miles, invisible, and St Paul's llsland could 
no longer be seen. To render our position still more critical, another 
kink occurred in the cable, and both vessels were compelled to lay to. 
They made several attempts to repair the damage, but all was useless, 
the bark rolled with such violence that the men could not work, and it 
was with the greatest diiBcolty they could even stand oik the deck 
Every eye was now fixed on Mr. Canning, and they all waited with 
feverish anxiety for him to |^ve the order to cut the cable. They had 
for more than an hour abandoned all. hope of being able to land it, and 
their fears were aroused for their own safety and that of the vessel 
But Mr. Canning was unwilling to give the word, still hoping, even 
against hope, thai the gale would abate, and that before morning he 
would be able to resume work. Althou^ both vessels were holding <» 
by the cable, it showed no sign of parting, and would doubtless have 
remained whole to the end, had it been considered prudent to hold on 
by it It was at this juncture that its strength was tested, and sncoessr 
folly proved. We had heard that it was capable of holding a seventyr 
four in a gale of wind, but it seemed hardly possible that even a rope of 
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iivmvbe^ not nuMk nore tlun in inah in diimeter, oould hold two 
rmtda under wmIi eirenmaUoMi. 

When Mr. Cwnuig lefosed to mt the oable, and there appeared to 
be BO pxo(qpeet oi the gala abating, the eaptain of the bark, Mr. Pomh 
land, tdd him he would haye to give the order, aa the safety of his ship 
wae now endangered^ 

<' Mr< Oanftii«," said he, <' I ehaU be obliged to eat the cable." 

" You ean do as jou please/' said Mr« C. in rep]|y, for he would per* 
aist no longw in hia ikttempts to. save it, as it had now become a matter 
of life and death. The next minnte the cable was out, the white flag 
which had been diq^jed on the bow for the laat two hours was low* 
ered, and we were onoe more in notion with the bark in tow. 

On board oar steamer the paying out of the cable was regarded with 
die greatest interest, from the moment we started from Cape Bay Cpye. 
A watch of two hours was organised among the company, to be kept 19 
till we readied the place of destinaticn. Two persons were appointed 
on each watch, whgse duty il was to attend to the signala on the bark, 
and to stop oar steamer when required. During the daytime, the ohief 
engineer, Mr. Scott, assisted in this part of the w<Mrk, and the passengers 
will never foiget the feelingpi with which ihey heard him call out to the 
man at the engioe to " Stop her," or the relief they felt when he gave the 
word to ^ Hook her on, and let her go sbw." We dreaded the appear- 
ance of the white flag, for it was an indication that something was wrpng 
on board the bark, and when it was lowered it seemed as if an opprea- 
siire wei|^t had been removed from our minds. But when the gale 
eamo on, and the Uvea of all on board the Sarah L. Bryant t^peared to 
be in imminent danger, the interest became pamfdlly intense. Although 
not more than flve hundred feet from ua, we could only see those on her 
deck at brief intervals. She plunged violently, and aa she rose at timea 
on Ae ereat of the waves, wo oould see at leaat one half of her keeL 
Vor two long houra we watched her tugging at the cable, anticipating 
with impatience the word to cut it ; but atill ahe held on, and there 
aeemed to be no intention on the part of those in command to give the 
order. At laat the white flag diaappeared, after an hour of painful aua- 
peaae^ and we aoon peroeived tfiat the oable had been cut The order 
waa iHunediatdy given to oar engineer to go ahead, but aa there was 
aSBM danger of the hawaer breaking, oar steamer waa not pat under full 
headway. At one time we were oorselvea in a moat critical condition, 
and were laboring hesvify in the troogh of the aea. It waa only for a 
few nwialea, however : oar ateamer waa placed head to the wavea, and 
we were soon ovt of danger. We now made aa direct aa posaibl^foc 
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Sydney, going at the rate of froln two and a ludf to tlnrve nika an iMmr, 
md expecting to reach that port on Thursday. 

The evening previona to the day on which the eaUa waa cat the 
British war steamer Argos, Captain Pnrria, which had been riaibla fi>i 
the last two hours, came alongtdde the propeBer, and was flpoken by 
Captain Sluyter. Orders had been reoeiyed by Admxnl Faashawa of 
the North American station, from the British Board of Admiralty, to 
render any assistance in his power to the vessela employed ia laying the 
cable. The order was transmitted to Capi Purvis, who immediately 
set out from HalifSnz, but unfortunately arrived too late lor the purpose. 
He asked Capt. Sluyter if he required any assistaaoe. 

" Are you in want of assistance ? '* he inquired, when ihe ^x>peller 
came within speaking distance. 

« No," was the reply. 

" Are you short of coal ? " 

« Yes, rather." 

" Is the other steamer short of coal also ? " he again asked 

" Yes, we are both short." 

" Then I shall lie by you all night, and if you should need assistanoa 
you shall have it." 

True to his word, Captain Purvis remained by us, and ab we saw the 
green and red lights of his steamer gleaming through the darkness of 
that long and weary night, we enjoyed a feeling of security for those ob 
board the bark we had not felt for hours before. 

About seven o'clock on Thursday morning, the Argus came along- 
side again, and we observed one of her men holding a Uaok board on 
her paddle box, having the following inscribed in large lettws upon it : 

CAM WB EENnXS TOU AKT ASSISTANCS ? 

' Our captain shook his head in reply, but the En^idhoan was not 
satisfied with this, and taking a short turn, eame Imxk and again dia* 
played his black board, with tiie following words : 

ANSWSB— TK3, OB »0 I AS I AM ON MY PA8SA01, 

This Was definite enough and required an ez{dioH answer, which was 
given promptly. A pieoe of chalk was produced, and the signiftoanl 
monosyllable '' No " written in gigantic oharaeters on the side of oar 
smoke stack. This was suficient, and in a few mmutea mote the Argue 
left us; but long after she disappeared beyond tfe horiaoii we eooUi 
trace her course by the black line of smoke which she left along the sky. 

On Thursday afternoon, about firar o'clock, we took a pttot on beaidi 
and an hour after we were safely anchored opposite the coal wharf of 
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Noiiii Sjdnej. Oar stay here was maefa longer than we anticipated, 
bat we made the best use of oar time, and before oar departure had 
formed namerons acquaintances, and were tolerably well posted up in 
the character of the place and its people 

The Sarah L. Bryant was left at Sydney, where the remaining thirty- 
three miles of the cable were taken ashore, and the propeller Victoria 
took her departure for St. Johns at an early hour on Sunday morning, 
September 2d. A few hours later wd staii^ibr heme, and after f^ fiivor- 
able passage of three days, we arrired within sight of Long Island, about 
fire o^olocl: on the morning of the 5th. Our pilot, Mr. Thomas Vail, 
iirho came with us fhnn New Tork^ now took* diarge of our steamer, 
which arrired safely at pier No, 4, North Kirer, on-Wednesdayj'Bep- 
tember 5th. This ended the first attempt to lay the cable across tiio 
Qulf of St. Lawrence. The following year, however, a second attempt 
was made, and with complete success. 
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THE FIRST ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH EXPEDmON- 

Ths United SUtes Frigate Niagara, which bad been detailed for the 
parpoae of aasiBting in the work of mbnieiging the Ailantio Submarine 
Gable, left New York on the 22dof Apifl on hertrial trip, and two days 
afterwarda, set oat for Exi^bnd. Nerer before had a Teaeel sailed on 
io grand an enterprise, an enterprise whicb taxed the faith of the most 
eredolons, and afforded the scientifio sceptic another field for the dis- 
play of his argamentatire powers. The impraeticability of (he work 
had been shown again and again, bat the men by whom it was imdertaken 
were not to be dismayed by yagne fears or idle predictions. They 
were called enthtunasts, and cantkms capitalists wondered that men 
whom they had previonsly regarded as possessing somtd common sense 
ehoold hsTe been so Ihr led astray by a splendid impossibility. To lay a 
cable almost two thoosand miles across the bed of the ocean seemed to 
them as chimerical as the idea of establishing eommudcation between the 
earth and its attendant planet by means of a line of aerial steamenL 
Besides the known difficulties which stood in the way of the accomplish- 
ment of such a woik, who could tell what strange obstacles impossible to 
foresee and impossible to guard against, lay in the unknown depths of 
the wild and stcnrmy Atlantic f True, the ocean had been sounded, and 
specimens taken from a depth of two miles exhibited, but what of that? 
Were there not men who contended, and who were ready to ppofe by 
scientific reasoning, that the ocean had no bottom, and that those who 
made the so-called soundings were the dupes of their own imaginations^ 
or something worse ? Then there were others who were dismayed by 
the magnitude of the enterprise, and who shrank horn its contemplation 
as they would from the fiill glare of the nudsommer smi. Human 
genius had worked wonders, but it could not achieve impossibilities. And 
so they argued, that the idea of the Atlantic telegn^ph ncTer could be 
realised. But the announcement has been made to the beliering and 
the unbeliering, that the Niagara has saOed from the port of New 
York to assist in the work of uniting two worlds hj an eleotric dmin, 
along which the thoughts of men will fiy with the speed of the li^itning 
itsell Our QoTemment, to its credit be it said, had acted generousfy 
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in the matter in. aeleeting the largest aad best appointed ship for the 
great experiment, and the English (JoTernment on its part displayed no 
less liberality. And now that the Niagara is fairly off, we will^ intro- 
duce the reader to her commander and officers : — 

Oaptain, W. L. Hudson ; Commander, A. M. Pennock ; Lieutenants, 
Jas. H. North, J. D. Todd, John Guest, Ckrk H. Wells, W. D. Whit- 
ing, E. T. Macaulay, Beverley Eennon ; Surgeon, J. C. Palmer ; Purser, 
Joseph C. Eldredge; Passed Assistant Surgeon, A. M. Lynah; Assist- 
ant Surgeon, T. W. M. Washington ; Captain of Marines, J. C. Bich ; 
Lieutenant of Marines, W. S. Boyd ; Chief Engineer, W. K Ererett ; 
First Assis., John Faion, T. A. Shock ; Second do., M. Kellogg, John 
W. Moore ; Third do., Alex. Grier, Thos. B. Ely, J, MoElwell and H. 
Kuts; Boatswain, Bohi Dixon; Carpenter, H. P. Leslie; Gunner, 
John Webber; Swlmaker, Wm. B. Pugitt; Captain's Clerk, J. W. 
Hudson ; Purser's Clerk, Edward Willard. 

There were a few gentlemen who went out on the expedition as pas- 
sengers on board the Niagara. These were : Professor Morse, Captain 
Schwarts, and Lieut. Kolobnin, of the Bussian Nayy, and the author. 
Mr. Field subsequently joined the ressel in England. 

And now, as the Niagara is fbirly entered upon the expedition, and 
may be said to bare an individuality of her own, we will invite the at- 
tention ei our readers to the character of the vessel herself and the little 
world which moves within her. They will thus be better enabled to 
understand more perfectly many of the details which are represented in 
the course of this narrative. Very little in fiict is known about life on 
l)oard a naval vessel, except what is obtained from novels, and that is so 
interwoven with romance, that it is not to be relied on. For those, 
therefore, who have obtained their infbrmation only from such sources, 
or who have no knowledge whatever on the subject, there may be some 
interest in the following sketch of the ship : 

LIFE ON BOARD THE NIAQABA. 

To begin, then, at the beginning, the spar deck is the first part 
of the ship that claims attention. It is the principal deck on the vessel, 
and b so named from the fact that all the masts and rigging are visible 
from it The spar deck of the Niagara differs in many particulars from 
Aat of other vessels of war in the American navy, and presents perhaps 
a greater extent of clear and unobstructed space than is to be found in 
any other ship of war in the world. La nautical language it is what is 
called " a flush deek," which, reduced to plain BngUdi, means that it is 
as free fit>m all obstructions as it is possible to make it on a vessel of 
such a eharaeter. This is a most essential object in the case of a ship 
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like the Nirngftia,- which diffeni in many {H»iiM» from war ateamtta. fibe 
is (he largest steam frigate in the world, and exceeds in tonnage tbe 
heayiest of the line of battle ships in the British nav j- While, how- 
eyer, she surpasses them in siae, she numbers but twelye gnns; bat thest 
are of such great ca]abr«| and are capable of doing snoh terrible exeen- 
tioni as to place her, it b ^claimed, on a perfect equality wiUi any of them, 
if they shoald not render her superior. Each of these gons weighs 
fourteen tons, including the carriage, and is capable of throwing 4i shell 
of one hundred and thirty pounds a distance of three miles. These 
terrible engines of destruction can be fired with aa much accuracy as a 
rifle, and possess a great advantage oyer other kinds, now in use, not 
merely on account of their great aiie, but from the fact that they can 
throw a shell to a distance which is beyond the range of those employed 
on the other yessels of our nayy. The art of throwing projectiles has 
reached such a state of p^ection that from the moment the shell leares 
the gun the time which must elapse before it strikes the object is so 
nioe^ calculated that it explodes immediately on reaching its destination. 
Each of these guns is worked by twentj-fiye men, and from this number 
a ^' captain of the gun," a second captain, first and second loaders, first 
and second c^Agers, and others^ are selected for special dufy. The shell 
itself is loaded with six pounds of powder, and the quantity required 
for a chaige is thirty pounds, - The total weight of the twelve guns^ with 
their carriages, is one hundred and sixty*eight tons; and if to this be 
added the shells and powder required for one hundred roundb to each, 
we will haye an aggregate of about two hundred and seyenty tons. To 
support such a weight of guns the spar deck, which on the Niagara is 
also the gun deck, is constructed of the strongest timber, and is strengde 
ened by both woodai and iron stanchions. As these guns would only 
aerye to encumber the vessel and interfere with the work for which she 
has been detached from the regular service, they were not taken <m 
board. Their place, however, was supplied )>y four signal guns of less 
than one half their siie, but which twenty or thirty years ago W9uld 
have been regarded as gigantic specimens of their kind. 

For the puipose af seeuriog all the clear eptuoe poesiUeon this deck, 
the poop and forecastle were greatly reduced in siae^ compared even 
with yessela.of one-third the tonnage of the Niagara. In fiMt, on both 
there is hardly sufficient standing room for forty men. Some idea, how- 
ever, of the great sixe of the vessel and the area^f the spar deck, m^ 
be formed from the &et that in walking from the poop to the forecastle 
and from the forecastle to the poop gg^t limes, yon traverse a di^aftce 
of about a mile. Of a summer's evening — such evenlagB as some of 
those we have had since our departure frtmi New York, with a sea so 
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oilm OuX Ihare wm liardly » rqpple en its soxf aoe, and ihdrrlb^ s^Fdb 
were scarcely felt on our Bhip-*« walk npon the deck is a luxury whicb 
Bioadwaji with all its varied beauties aud attractions, could not surpass. 
Abaft the bridge or gangway, which divides the deck into two parts, is 
the officers' promenade or quarter-deok. As the executiye authority 
reposes in the offieer of the deck or the officer on watch, which is the 
same tliinf^ and as the representative of the captain, he is supreme in 
his decisioii on all matters that do not retjuire the arbitration of the 
commander himself,- every outward mark of respect is to be paid to him 
by all who present themselves on this part of the quarter-deck* In com- 
plianee with this regulation every offioer or man attached to the ship 
ruses his cap when steppti^ on the quarter-deck, in deference not merely 
to the officer to whose charge the vessel has been consigned for the time 
bdng, but to the government of the United States, whose representative 
he is, and to the great people whose will has called that government into 
existenoe. Thb officer may be distinguished from the rest by his carry* 
ing in his hand a trumpet, by which he is enabled to give his orders to 
the men in the most distant parts of the ship. Forward of the bridge-^ 
that is, firom the bridge to and including the forecastle — ^is that portion 
of the ship assigned particularly to the men, althou|^ of course ihqr 
are restricted to no particular part in the performance of their dufy; 
but this portion is free to those who are not on watch, and who are at 
liberty to pass their time in any way that may not conflict with the rules. 
Here, when the weather permits, they are to be seen employed as taste 
or inclination dictates; some engaged in reading, some in telling yams, 
some in relating the adventures of their last cruise, some in making or 
mending their clothes, and others of a less sociable or industrious turn 
of mind dosing away their leisure time, like many of the same diqKwition 
on shore, who are too sluggicdi or indolent either to think or work. It 
must not be supposed, however, that their leisure cannot be broken in 
upon, or that they are entirely frer from duty while off watch ; for, prop- 
erly speaking, a sailor is always at the command of his superior, and 
necessarily so, as his services may be required at any moment When 
the order is given to have " all hands on deck," all who are on and off 
watch must be prepared to take in sail or perform any other duty that 
is required of them. This done,' they are at liberty to enjoy the rest 
of their kisure time, subject, however, U> be called upon again whenever 
their servicea may be required. 

From the spar deek a part of the engitie is visible, and looking down 
throig^ the hatch you see the machinery by which this immense mass 
la piopelldd through the water at a speed of from ten to twelve miles 
an hour. This hatch is situated about nddships, but on walkbglbiliwd 
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a few feet nearer to tlie forecastle yoa disooyer two other hatclies, by 
means of which the fire room is supplied with pare air and light. This 
room is at least twenty-five feet below the spar deck, and a few feet still 
farther down is the keel of the TesseL Rising above these hatches are 
the two smoke-pipes, both of which are capable of being lowered, by 
some telescopic contrivance, so as not to be higher than ten or twelve 
feet above the level of the deck. This arrangement Is absoltttely neces- 
sary, as they wonld otherwise be in the way of the mainsail ; but all 
danger from fire is avoided by ibe consumption of the caloric, which in 
nearly all other steamers passes through the smoke-pipes. In fact, so 
little danger is to be apprehended from fire, that the temperature of the 
air at the top of these pipes never exceeds 130 degrees, and is generally 
much lower. Forward of the fire room hatches is the launch, a large 
open boat, about thirty feet long, and capable of holding one hundred 
and twenty men in case of shipwreck. Inside of this is another launch 
somewhat smaller, and inside of this again a cutter smaller stilL They 
are all well secured to the deck by iron chains, but are so moored, or, 
to use a less nautical term, so firmly secured that in an emergency they 
can be detached in less than five minutes, and made ready in a very 
few minutes more for the important work for which they are mainly 
designed. The launch is also employed to water the ship-— that is, to 
supply her with fresh water, and if necessary with provisions. There 
are besides these three boats another, called the dinkey, which is also 
placed in the launch, 'and six cutters which are secured to the davits on 
each side of the vessel. In all, there is room for between four and five 
hundred men. These, ample as they may appear, are not the only 
means for saving life, as in many cases they would of themselves be 
entirely useless for the purpose without some auxiliary. In the event 
of a man falling overboard, for instance, even five minutes would be tpo 
long, and the best swimmer might not be able to keep himself above 
water till a boat could reach him. To meet such an emergency, there 
are two life buoys attached to the stern, and connected by means of 
wires to two handles, which are within the reach of either of the two 
men stationed at this part of the vessel. By pulling this handle the 
buoy is immediately detached, and falling into the sea is, in nine cases 
out of ten, effective in the saving of life. The instant the cry of " a 
man overboard " is heard by the watch upon this station, his hand is on 
the handle, the buoy &lls from its place, and it not unfrequently hap* 
pens that it is seized before it is a minute afloat. All this is accom- 
plished in less time than is taken in the description. During this 
operation, the ship is arrested in her course, the gang of men who are 
stationed at the life-boat are engaged in unmooring and launching it. 
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and in about ten minntes from the moment the man has fallen overboard 
he 18 rescued and restored to his shipmates. As the life buoy would 
not be yisible at night, it is lighted by means of a trigger, whioh ignites 
a sort of roman candle or blue light, that continues burning ten or 
fifteen minutes. To prevent the possibility of mistake, the foUoidng 
words are inscribed above both handles — '^ ura boot — ^port fibe." 

At night, the handle under the words " port fire " is the first that is 
pulled, and immediately after the life buoy with the light thus produced, 
must be set afloat This admirable invention has been the means of 
saving many Hves, and all vessels, whether belonging to our commercial 
marine or navy, ou^t to be provided with one at least 

Descending from the spar d«ck to the depth of ten or twelve feet, 
you reach the main or berth deck, which may not improperly be termed 
the domestic department of the ship. The captain's cabin, the officers' 
wardroom, the petty offiqers' mess, the cook's galleys, and in fact every 
thing that is required in the household arrangements of so large a 
number of men, are all on this deck. Here, too, they eat and sleep, 
while nearly all the work of the vessel is done on the spar deck. The 
captain's cdbin is situated, of course, nearest to the stem, and is fitted 
up and furnished with a degree of neatness and taste that you might look 
for in vain in some of the best hotels in New York Here is the ship's 
library, and here, too, all the orders are issued to, and reports received 
from, the various officers in command. Every day the doctor sends in 
his account of the number of sick in the hospital, and every day the 
sailing master submits the result of his observations and calculations in 
regard to the sailing and position of the ship, while the first lieutenant, 
who is his chief executive officer, reports to him every thing of impor- 
tance that comes under his charge. Matters which a landsman might 
regard as trifling are sometimes made the subject of a detailed report, 
and entered upon the ship's journal with the same care that would be 
given to the entry of a debt in a ledger. If a piece of timber is observed 
floating past the vessel, official information of the fact is conveyed to 
the captain by the orderly, who keeps guard near the cabin, or one of 
the crew despatched by an officer for that purpose. Unimportant, how- 
ever, as such things may appear to those who have but a limited knowl 
edge of life at sea, they are sometimes of the utmost consequence. 
Beside the scientiflc works required for the use of the ship, there is a 
library for the sailors, containing principally books of a moral and 
religious tendency, with somo histories, lives of celebrated men, adven- 
tures by sea and land, and a few works of fiction. These afford excellent 
and instructive reading to such of the crew as are disposed to spend their 
leisure time in that way, and are certainly a great improvement upon 
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the yellow oovered liteiatiire snd other trash that too often find Iheix 
way on board both men of war and merchant TesBels. This libraij is 
also in the cabin, and is fitted np with that regularity and regard to 
order which should oharaeterize all the departments of a ship-of'-war. 
As a general thing, the opportunity which it affords to sailors for ment^ 
improyement is very seldom taken adrantage of, while the Life of Jack 
Sheppard, Dick Turpin, and th^ biographies of celebrated pirates and 
buccaneers, are read with the most intense interest Occasionally, it is 
true, there are to be found fine, sterling, good-hearted, ample-minded, 
honest fellows, whom all the vicious associations and eril influences to 
which they have . been exposed are unable to corrupt or deprare, and 
to such libraries of thb kind are among the fiivors that they prize most. 
Every way it is regarded, the ship's libraiy is an institution that should 
be sustained, as one of the means by which the moral and mental 
standard of our seamen is to be improved and elevated. 

The wardroom of the officers is the most spacious apartment, not cmly 
in the Niagara, but is said to be the largest and most commodious in the 
American or any other navy. It is about fifty feet by thirty, and be- 
tween nine and ten feet from the fioor to the ceiling. The furniture is 
of a simple and unpretending character, but there is an appearance of 
elegance about the style of the apartment itself which more than makes 
up for the absence of mahogany, or more costly rosewood. An engraved 
portrait of Washington, in a plain gilt frame, hangs in the most oon- 
spiouous place in the apartment, and this is the only work of art by 
which it is embellished. But the visitor must not take this as an indi- 
eation of a want of appreciation of the fine arts in the officers, for 
nothing would be more incorrect or more unjust Enter almost any of 
the fifteen snug and neatly furnished little eight-by-ten bedrooms, and 
you will see more than one painting, and among these perhaps copies of 
some gems of the old Italian masters and articles of vertu obtained 
during a cruise in the Mediterranean. And there, prised still more, 
hanging beside these, is some present from dear friends at home, whom 
absence and distance have only served to render dearer than ever. 
Wherever you turn your eyes you see evidences of woman's taste and 
ingenuity; it may be in a beautifully wrought watch-pocket, or pin- 
cushion, or other trifie, all giving an ur of taste, if not of luxury, 
to the little bedroom. The government in its bounty has furnished it 
with a tolerably good bureau, a washstand, a chair and a bedstead, or 
rather some contrivance to placo a bed on, but here its liberality has 
stopped ; and the officers have to supply the hundred other necessaries 
that make up the sum total of a well regulated, well provided household. 
They have to purchase bed clothing, looking^lasses, towels, pitdiers, 
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Vaaias, aoapi knires and forks, spoonf, cooking atenaOfli plates, tables, 
table eoTorSy coffee and tea pots, plates and dishes, cups and saucers, 
bowla and all the other articles which are considered indispensable in the 
proper management of domestic matters. The experience which they 
obtain in this way gires them a decided advantage over landsmen, and 
makes them, as may be impposcd, somewhat of a domestic turn. In 
&ct, the dose and intimate connection into which they are brought 
with each other binds them together like members of one family, and the 
friendship which b formed in the wardroom and at the mess table often 
Issts through life, and with a firmness and sincerity sometimes exceed- 
ing that which exists in the family relations. 

The mess fund is formed by equal contributions levied on each mem- 
ber of the wardroom, and with thb is purchssed the provision necessaxy 
for the cruise. The caterer of the mess is selected .from among the 
officers, and to his charge is consigned the direction and management of 
all those thing? which fall to the care of caterers generally. This office is 
purely an honorary one, but, unlike most offices of an honorary kind, 
there is considerable responsibility attached to it. He looks after all 
Uie table appointments, and requires of the steward an account of the 
breakages, takes notes of the consumption of provisions, and at the end 
of the cruise renders an account of his charge. 

The wardroom is exclusively the officers' apartment, and not even the 
captiun is privileged to enter it, except for the purpose of official inspec- 
tion, when it is of course thrown open to him. While, however, it is 
their own, indeed as much as any gentleman's house is hia, and no one 
can force himself uninvited into the mess, it would be wrong to sup- 
pose that there are, therefore, no interchange of courtesies, or that it 
is enclosed by a sort of Chinese wall for the exclusion of all but those 
who are members of the mess. So far from this being the case, it is a 
common thing, I understand, in our navy, for the officers to invite the 
captain to partake of their hospitality, and some of the pleasantest hours 
which are spent on board a man-of-war, are those passed by the officers 
and the captain in the interchange of mutual courtesies and friendly feeling. 
During the passage of the Niagara I had the pleasure of being present at 
one of these re-unions, the company consisting of all the wardroom 
officers, the captain. Professor Morse, and the two Russian officers, Gap* 
tab Schwari and Lieutenant Kolobnen, and I had a full opportunity of 
realizing the fact that the amenities of social life are as well understood 
and as much appreciated at sea as on land. 

According to the rules of the ship all the lights in the berth-room 
are extinguished at ten o'doek^ but permission can be obtained from the 
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offioer of the deok to ke«p them lighted for one or two lioiin after thari 
iiino if nooeooftry. 

After ten o'clock, alao, all ooBTersation or noise that may cdatnrl) the 
deep of the offioera who have kept watch or ara going on watch is strictl j 
prohibited, and only one lig^t is allowed in the wardroom. Whftterer 
may be said aboat laie hotin and dissipation ashore, there can be rery 
little if any at sea, and however men may be inclined to indnlge while 
on land, they have certainly no opportonity for it on board a skip of 
war. 

The messrooms of the warrant officers are not equal in appearance to 
that which has jost been described ; but their rooms are hardly inferior 
in point of aecommodstions and general appearance to those of the ward- 
room officers. In this particular the Niagara difiers from nearly ereiy 
other ship in onr^aval service, and for this point of differefnoe the war- 
rant officers are indebted, to a considerable extent, to Mr. George Steers, 
who was determined that his fellow-mechanics should have no reasim to 
complain of limited or inferior accommodation. The warrant officers, 
are so called on aeconnt of their being appointed by a warrant signed by 
the President, and differ from the lieutenants in their not being con** 
firmed by the Senate. They are also inferior in rank, and are oat 
of the line of promotion. Their mess consists of the carpenter, ibm 
sailmaker, the boatswain, the gunner and assistant engineers, the' chief 
engineer being one of the wardroom officers. 

Forward of the mess and berth rooms is the part appropriated espe* 
cially to the sailors and marines, and it extends on either side of the 
masts and hatchways, which occupy nearly the whole of the central space, 
about two hundred foot each side, by from fifteen to twenty in width. 
It is in this portion of the berth deck that the marines and sailors sleep, 
eat, and transact nearly all their little domestic affairs. At twelve 
o'clock some two hundred men here sit down to dinner, all divided into 
separate messes of fifteen men, each of which has its own cook, who is 
generally selected on account of his qualifications in the culinary depart- 
ment. Let a man obtam a character among his messmates for superior 
attainments in cooking, and he. is at once elevated to the position. , He 
must understand thoroughly the making of dunderfonk, be au faii in 
the cooking of lobscouse-«two very favorite dishes among sailors — and 
if his abilities are of so high an order as to comprehend the baking of 
puddings or pies, so much the better for his own standing and the 
palates of his messmates. Lobscouse, which, as has been stated, is a 
dish in great fovor among sailors, is a kind of stew, and is usually com- 
posed of salt beef, potatoes, onions, a liberal sprinkling of pqpper, and 
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Ihe dae aUowaoce of water. It sna si^poaed by the ignorant, and tboae 
wlio had an undue appreciation of Jack's digeetiFe powers, that its flayor 
was strengthened by the addition of pieces of sole leather, some old 
buttons, and ooeasionallj a piece of tarpaulin or hemp cuttings ; but it 
k all a mistake, for althou|^ Jack, in the yicissitudes to which all who 
follow a seafaring life are subject, is sometimes compelled to put up with 
the hardest fiure, and sometimes obliged to do without any at all, he haa 
BO particular relish lor a compound that would try even the stomach of 
sn ostrich. Bunderfunk is made of hard bread, beef, or pork and beansy 
a little molasses and a small quantity of yinegar ; and, notwithstanding 
its startling title, is, after aH, as simple and as euiily made as fish, or 
any other kind of chowder. The &re which is given to the seamen in 
eur naval service, althou^ not of the best description, is far superior 
to that which the laborers in our cities and on our fiurms receive. 
Every mess has a liberal supply of beef^ pork, potatoes, onions, flour, 
coffee, sugar, tea, and all the little etceteras which are so essential to 
the complete success of all cooking operations. These are served out 
every second or third day by the Purser's steward, who keeps an exact 
account of the amount distributed among the different messes. As our 
Oovenunent is very liberal in regard to rations, each man receives more 
than he can dispose of, unless endowed with unusual gastronomic 
powers, and as a general thbg the amount supplied to every twelve men 
is abundanUy sufficient for a whole mess of fifteen. On the principle, 
it is to be supposed, that ** enough is as good as a feast," they draw 
rations for twelve, and in exchange for the surplus receive its full value 
in money, with which they are enabled to supply their table with many 
delicacies whidi are not to be found on the provision list. It is not 
imcemmon, therefore, to find a mess occasionally sitting down to as 
good a dinner as the officers thenuislves ; and plain puddings, apple 
pies and roast beef, have long ceased to be unknown luxuries to the 
common sailor. Their household appointments are not, it must be 
acknowledged, of the best description, and in lieu of tables and chairs 
they are obliged to eat off, and sit down on, the decL A piece of tar- 
paulin serves all the purposes of a table-doth, and although some fasti- 
dious tastes m%ht object to the peculiar odor which it gives the 
smoking viands, yet it is a healthy odor, to whidi only landsinen would 
think of objecting. Upon this the dinner is spread, each man supply- 
ing himself horn the hirgfi dish in the centre, which contains pork, or 
beef, or lobscouse, or dunderfunk, or whatever other fare they may 
have. At eight o'cloek in the evening the hammocks are slung up, 
each man having a certain space allowed him to swing firom during his 
four hours off watch ; but he is liable at any moment to be roused from 
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hiB slambers by the ory of" all hands on deck,^' and is sometimes obliged 
to postpone his sleep till the next night if the weather shonid prore 
stonny. In sneh cases, hovrerer, he generally manages to make np for 
lost time by snatching a moment of rest on the deck, or whererer and 
whenerer he ean daring any intervals that he may hare. With all his 
troubles and labors, Jack is, perhaps, one of the most cheerfnl of men, 
and if he is sometimes too ardent a votary of the jolly god, he is not a 
stranger to the finer sentiments and feelings. He has a strong love for 
mnsio, and indulges it whenever he has an opportunity. There is not, 
perhaps, a vessel in the American navy whose crew numbers over thirty 
or forty men that has not a musician of some kind among them, and 
they are generally held in the hi^est estimation. 

As for the Niagara, she has quite a large force of them, independent 
of the two official musicians, if they may be so called, that the govern- 
ment of the United States has provided. These are entered upon the 
ship's list as musicians, but lest there should be any misapprehension in 
regard to their particular grade, or the instruments on which they perform, 
it may as well be stated that the musicians in this instance are simply a 
fifer and drummer. It will, however, satisfy all true and patriotic 
Americans to know that their abilities are fully equal to the perform- 
ance of " Hail Columbia," and " Yankee Doodle," and the American 
who after that would stop to inqmre into their knowledge of the works 
of the great composers has not a spark of feeling in his whole composi- 
tion. These are the official musicians, but there are, as I have said, a 
number of others on board, amateurs, who play for the love of it, and 
without hope or prospect of pay. It was my good fortune to be a wit- 
ness of a concert which took place here a few evenings ago, and although 
not one of the assembly I had still a fiiir chance of seeing and hearing 
all that was going on. The conoert came off on the berth deck, within 
a few feet of the cook's galley ; the performers were two rival violinists, 
who have been contending for the palm ever since they came on boards 
and the audience consbted of some three or four of the cooks, two or 
three powder monkeys, and some twenty or thirty sailora The per- 
formers sat opposite each other, and suspended between them was a large 
ship's lamp, which threw a dim and clouded light on the admiring faces 
around. One of the fiddlers entertained his audience with the wonderful 
performances of the " Bob-tailed Nag," while the other played " Yilli- 
kins and his Dinah," with an expression that even Jem Baggs himself 
could not surpass. The contest was maintained with about equal suc- 
cess on both sides, and when the change of watch called the rivals away 
to the spar deck and broke up the assembly, it was impossible to decide 
which had the advantage. The affair furnished a topic for ccmversation 
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mukj days after, and I belieye the remembraiioe of it irill remain widi 
the hearers long after the cable is kid* 

This sketch of the main deck and social life among the sailors would 
be incomplete if I failed to mention one of the most important institutions 
in the vessel — the ship's dispensary. The dispensary is situated at one 
end of the warrant officers' mess and berth rooms, on the starboard side, 
and is supplied with all the medicines necessary for the treatment of eyery 
disease. It is under the charge of the surgeon's steward, who makes 
Tsg all the prescriptions, and who is to all intents and purposes the same 
as an apothecary. There hare been very few cases of sickness among 
the crew of any consequence, but were it not for the course which has 
been pursued by the ship's physicians they would hare more patients on 
the list than they could well attend to. On board of almost every man- 
of-war there are a number of good-for-nothing idle fellows who endeavor 
on every occasion to shirk their work by feigning sickness. Sometimes 
they succeed, but the detection of <»ie or two generally leads to the dis- 
covery of the rest, when their names are at once taken off the sick list, 
and they are obliged to perform their duty. 

The orlop deok'is almost exclusively used for the storage of provisions, 
water, the ship's ammunition, extra hawser, ropes, sails, and all the other 
articles that constitute a ship's store& The part appropriated to the 
provisions is protected from the invasion of rats or mice by a casing of 
tin, and the magasines, besides being carefully looked and sealed, have 
a sentry always on guard near them. At the extreme forward end of 
the orlop deck is the hospital, which has accommodations for fiftoen or 
twenty patients, but fortunately there are not more than two or three in 
it at present, and those are not seriously sick. The engine and fire 
rooms are situated about the centre of the vessel, and extend from the 
bottom of the ship to the i^>ar deck. In comparison with her immense 
size, they take up very little space. The firemen, whose watches, like 
the sailors, are divided into four hours each, sleep on the orlop deck, 
have separate messes, and are never, except in cases of emergency, re- 
quired to do any work upon deck. • 

According to naval discipline, every man on board a ship of war is 
supposed to be always ready for duty, unless prevented by sickness ; 
but, as sailors require rest, as well as other men, their hours of labor 
are so divided, that while one-half of the crew are on watch or duty, the 
other half are at leisure. There are two watches, which are known by 
the names of port and starboard, each of which are four hours long. 
As this system, however, if followed out, would only give one-half the 
crew four hours' sleep every night, another watch, called the dog-watch, 
which is intended to obviate this difficulty, was established. This is a 
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w»ieh of two hoore, and exiesda from four to six and from six to mf^ 
in the evening, and by thia meaiia' each of the two watches of 
the ship are enabled every second night to get eight honrs^ sleeep. 
Thus the watch which is reliered from duty at eight o'clock in the 
evening, can sleep till twelve, and being again relieved at four, 
may at that hour take possession of their hammocks and sleep till 
eight in the morning. These watches are stationed in different 
parts of the ship, both day and night, some in the foretop, an ele- 
vated position on the foremast about a hundred feet from the deck, 
and some in the main and miisen tops, while others are placed on the 
forecastle or poop, by the ship's boats, n: the helm, and other stations, 
where they are always ready when their services are required. One of 
the men on the foretop keeps a look-out for all vessek, and on account 
of his position is able to see them half an hour or more before they are 
visible fr^m the deck. The moment he descries a (nil, though it looks 
like a mere speck on the horiz<m, he announces it to the officer of the 
deck. *^ Sail ho 1 " he cries aloud, from his station, when the officer, if 
he desires to know the direction in which he has seen it, asks, '' Where 
away ? " and is told in reply that it is on the weather quarter or lee 
bow, as the case may be. But in mid-ocean the announcement that a 
vessel is in sight is received with the greatest interest Every one is anz* 
iously looking out for her, and all the telescopes and opera j^asses on 
board are in immediate demand. 

The men stationed at the poop are required to be particularly vigi- 
lant, so that if a man diould £bJ1 overboard, they may be ready at a mo- 
ment's warning to detach the.life-buoy. There are several other watches 
for the reefing, furling, and setting sails, and for various other duties, 
the details of which possess little interest for the general reader. 

The force of marines on the Niagara does not exceed sixty men, but 
they are among the most efiective and the best drilled in the service. 
They are the sentry of the ship, and are always placed on guard over 
the grog, the ship's stores, the provisions, and on the different decks. 
The marine^ besides being the sentry of the ship, is also a soldier, and 
his drilling and training differ in no material respects from the drilling 
and training of the soldier in our military service. 

Every Aip of war in our navy is provided with sailors' clothing of 
all kinds, sufficient to supply tiieir demands during the cruise, and 
longer if necessary. These are given to the men at cost price, and <lie 
total amount deducted from their wages. In this respect the seamen 
on board a man-of-war have a great advantage over those who ship on a 
mere, merchant vessel, and who are obliged to purchase their outfit at 
exorbitant rates in retail establishments* In addition to this the doth* 
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lag fomkibed by the goFernment is of a superior qaality, and Jack has 
the satia&etion of icnowiiig that he gets the fall value of his money. 
If he is of a saving, eeonomical nature, this is a great consideration to 
him; and as hb means are limited, and he is not very judicious in the 
ezpenditureof them, it is the best thing the government can do, as long as 
it deals only with honest contractors, and not with men who never 
seruple to make money even by frauds upon those who labor Lard for a 
living. 

The clothes are served out by the purser on a specified day, when 
all who have applied for various articles of dress must be in attendance. 
This officer has their names written on a schedule opposite the different 
pieces of clothing of which they are in want, and as he calls them out 
in their tarn, they step forward and receive them from one of the pur- 
ser's assistants. Olle pile of clothing oonsists entirely of pants, another 
of drawers, another of caps, another of socks and stockings, another of 
pea-jackets, another of flannel overshirts, another of boots and shoes, 
and so on to the end of the list. As they are not very particular about 
the exact sise of the pants or pea-jackets, it is easy to suit them, but 
the chief trouble is in the fitting on of the shoes. He has, however, an 
imniettse number of all sizes to select from, and he generally finds his 
measore some time between five minutes and half an hour. The flannel 
and oloth he converts into a shirt or trousers, as taste or necessity may 
dictate, and when he wants to lay in a good supply he obtains from ten 
to twenty yards of it for the purpose. Some are not so export at the 
needle as odiers, and those will pay three or four yards of their flannel 
for the making of a pair of pants or a shirt, and more in proportion for 
a pea-jadcet or other article of dress that requires a larger expenditure 
of time and labor in its manufacture. The tailoring is carried on prin- 
eipallj on the forward parts of the spar deck, in favorable weather, 
when as many iss twenty or thiriy may be seen sitting under the bul- 
walks and worki^ away as if they had served a regular apprenticeship 
to the trade. There, in the midst of that group of lookers-^n, is an 
experienced hand at the work, chalking out the various parts for the 
sleeves, the collars and the body, before cutting it out ; while here, in 
the centre of another little knot of ^ctators, is an amateur in the same 
bosiiiess, employed in embroidering a star of various colors, for the top 
of a cap, or the collar of a flannel shirt They are not only supplied 
with oloth and clothing, but with thread, needles, thimbles, bodkins 
and every thing necessary to carry on the tailoring successfully. And 
this is not all The ingenious sailor is not only able to make his own 
dothes, but he can turn out of his hands as good hats as he can 
purchase in the store. They are made of straw, or some similar mate- 
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rial, which he first plaits aod afterwards stitches together without eren 
a fitting hlock^and yet with as maeh neatness and sueoess as if hehadatt 
the appliances of a maniifiMtory at his controL From all this it ifill be 
seen that however different thej may appear, it is not impossible to 
combine the two oceapations of sailer and tailor in the one person, and 
that the same man who is accnstomed to handle a marliniyike can nae 
a needle with as much skill and dexterity. 

That particular hour of the whole twenty-four which possesses the 
most interest for eidlors, and which is always looked forward to with 
pleasure, is that appointed for serving out the grog. No matter how 
dilatory they may be on all other occasions, they are always <m the 
alert when Uncle Sam, as they say, is going to " stand treat." All 
hands are on deck then, and collected in an eager, expectant throng 
before the grog tub, ready to '^ stand by" when thcSr names are called. 
The vessel used for serving out the liquor is a small tin cup called a 
" tot," which contains somewhat more than a glass full, which is emptied 
by each man with a rapidity that would astonish any one ignorant of 
the ease with which Jack disposes of such welcome favorsL Occasion- 
ally some men are to be found among a ship's crew who are strictly 
temperate, and to these the government always makes an allowance in 
money when paying their bills, equal to the value of their grog rations. 
In the course of a year this amounts to nine or ten dollars to each man, 
sufficient to keep him in shoes for nearly the whole of that time. By 
saving in this and other rations ho is enabled to add, if he b so dis* 
posed, at least twenty dollars to his twelve months' pay, which at the 
rate of eighteen dollars a month for a good seaman, is over two hundred 
dollars. The green hands, who come under the title of landsmen, and 
of whom there are a large number on board the Niagara, are not so well 
paid. Whatever saving or economy they may 63(]^ibit in the consump- 
tion of their mess rations is very rarely extended to their grog, and one 
of the severest penalties you can inflict upon them is to deprive them of 
their daily allowance. When other punishments for minor offences 
have failed, " cutting off the grog " has almost invariably succeeded in 
bringing the culprit to his senses. Notwithstanding all the efforts of 
the temperance advocates for the abolition of this particular institution 
on shipboard, it seems destined to a long life ; and it is much to be 
feared that although Jack is the party whom their efforts are intended 
to benefit, he is so far unable to appreciate their kindness that he would 
prove one of their most strenuous opponents. 
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ARRIYAL OF THE NIAQABA IN KNOLAXD. 

The Niagara arrired in the Thames on the 14th of May, and came 
to anchor off Grayesend, a small port about twentj-fire miles from 
London. She remained here till the 5th of June, irhen she left for 
Portemonth, to undergo the alteratbns necessary to fit her for the re- 
ception and laying of the caMo. While lying in the Thames she was an ob- 
ject of mnch interest, and was risited daily by a large concourse of people. 

The inhabitants of Oravesend flocked in crowds to see the ship, and 
when it was reported that we would not remain more than a week, re- 
ceired the annonncement fe they would the departure of old and cher- 
ialied friends. The first and second day after we had anchored opposite 
llieir picturesque little city, only a few of them came to see us. There 
would, howerer, hare been a large' number, had it not been generally 
beliered that they would not be allowed on board ; but as soon as they 
learned that they were not only allowed on board but that they were 
not restricted to any part of the ship, we were almost overwhelmed with 
yiaitors. The weather was favorable, and they took advantage of it, de- 
termined that it should not be their &ult if they did not see us and ascer- 
tain for themselves what Idnd of people the Yankees are. The river in 
the immediate vicinity of our ship swarmed with small craft of every 
description, and from early morning till eight in the evening a steady, 
constant stream of men, women, and children poured in and out over 
her sides. They flocked in throngs into the officers' wardroom, the 
captain's cabin, the engine-room, and all parts of the vessel, and ap- 
peared as if they would never weary in looking at every thing they 
saw. It was the first American man-of-war, they said, that had ever 
anchored in the Thames, and as they had never seen one before, their 
curiosity was excited to the highest pitch. They wanted to know if aU 
our vessels were of the same size, and were astonished that we should 
allow persons to visit every part of her. The boatmen, who hailed her 
appearance with general joy on account of the impulse she gave to their 
business, were unbounded in their praises of her immense siio, and the 
symmetry of her modeL One of these, a tough, weather-beaten old 
fellow who had, he told us, been in many a hard blow off the English 
coast, had quite an interesting conversation with one of a'party belong- 
ing to the Niagara, whom he was taking out to the vessel 

<< What kind of a ship is that ? " said the gentleman, professing to be 
ignorant of her character. 

'< That ? Yy that's a Hamerican ship," he replied. 

'< Well," said his questioner, ^ are the people «vil aboard of her ? 
Will they let you see her f " 
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'' Yes,'' he said, '^they're wery good— weiy dvil; their emUtj m 
u'eoantftble— they^ie 00 eiriL" 

'' Well, I 0oe," die other rejomed, '^ I lee she'g a very large ship for 
a frigate." 

'' Aye, yoa may say.tfaat Eood, I belkre yoa sir. If Uiey ealb 
sack a ship as that a frigate, I daniia what their liners be. Ha! hal " 

The women ace in raptures with both offioers and men, and sometimes 
give pretty free expression to their feelings. 

'< I r^ly thonght," <me of them said the other day to an officer who 
was showing her the vessel and explaining all the parts of it to her, " I 
really thought that they didn't allow peopk to look about the ship. 
But we find the offioers and tiie men so very civil and souwilling to oblige 
us that we were quite taken by surprise. Indeed," she continued, *^ I 
like the officers so much that if I had-a chance I think I'd run away with 
one." Here was a female kidni^per with a vengeance ; but she did not 
show any desire to carry out her design then and there. 

Among the celebrities who visited the ship was Lady Franklin, who 
was, of course, a great object of interest on account of the position in 
which her melancholy loss, her self-devotion,. enduring hope and noble 
fortitude have plaoed her be&re every lover of true womanhood in both 
the Old World and the New. She is now about sixty-five years old, 
and in stature is rather below the medium height Her fkoe is peculiarly 
expressive, and every feature of it is indicative <^ that remarkable 
tenacity of purpose and undying hope which have buoyed her up in the 
midst of her affliction and which at this time still diaracterize her. It 
is said that she has at last abandoned all hope of ever seebg her husband 
alive, but believes that hb body and the records of his cruise will yet be 
found. A proper feeling of delicacy forbade all allusion to the subject 
among the company; but those who were present could not avoid seeing 
the emotion which die endeavored to subdue. She had visited the Resolute 
when in London, and her presence again among Americans awoke recol- 
lections of a pleasii^ but still of a painful character, recalling to her 
mind the efforts which our countrymen have made for the discovery of 
the lost navigator and the early death of one of those who was foremost 
in the ranks of Arctic explorers. 

Before leavbg for Portsmouth the Agamemnon, which was appointed 
by the British Government to take one-half the cable at Greenwich, ar- 
rived in the Thames. As she passed us on her way up the river, three 
thundering cheers burst from her decks and shrouds, that roused the 
slumbering echoes on either shore, and before they died away they 
were answered by our men with one long sustained hurrah, that seemed 
to pierce the very cloud& The three that greeted and came thunder- 
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ing to tu9 from the British ship were ts distinet and ae nioelj graduated 
as if ihej were timed and marked by the roll of a dmni ; but ours ap* 
peared to be imder no restraint, and blended and mingled in one long 
wild hurra like the sound of a whirlwind. After one more oheer — a 
parting one before the British vessel passed beyond hailing distance 
— ^the riggings were cleared, and we watched her as she j^oughed her 
way up the Thames, part of her hull looming abore the banks, even as 
die turned the bend in the rirer. 

It was supposed that the Niagara would take her half the eable from 
die manufactory at Greenwich, and that the Agamemnon would ship 
the other half from the manufiictory at Birkenhead, opposite LiFerpool, 
but this order was reversed on account of the great sise of our ship and 
the difficulty of procuring sufficient room for her near the wharf in front 
of the cable works. 

The arrival of the Susquehanna in the Thames was daily expected, 
as she had some time befbre received orders to join the Niagara and to 
act as her escort durmg the expedition. It was known through private 
letters that she had left Spesria on the 18th of May, and she was there- 
fore looked for several days previous to her arrival. On her way, 
however, she stopped five days at Lisbon, from which she made the 
passage to Gowes in four more. 'Wliile lying in this part of the British 
Channel she was passed by the Osborne, the British Admiralty yacht, 
on board of which was the Grand Duke Constantino of Russia, who 
was on a brief private visit to the Queen, and the details of whose 
reception were given at length in the English papers. There was con- 
siderable consumption of gunpowder on the occasion, but not quite such 
an expenditure of the article as took place during the eleven long and 
weary months that the allies lay before SebastopoL But a compara- 
tively brief period has elapsed since the celebrated siege of that city, 
and now we see the two royal families who at that time were at deadly 
feud with each other, meeting on terms of apparently the most friendly 
social intercourse. It appears that the Grand Duke was somewhat 
jocular on the occasion of his introduction to Mr. Bower, who at the 
time of the siege was sailing master on board the Agam^nnon, one of 
the vessels of the immense fleet with which the Erglish assailed the 
great Russian naval d6pdt of the Black Sea. It is said that he asked 
Mr. Bower if he did not find himself in a " very hot berth," but the 
future historian is left in complete ignorance of Mr. B.'s answer, for the 
journalist, while he has recorded the pleasantry of the Grand Duke, 
has said nothing about the reply of the suling master. There was, as 
has been already stated, a considerable consumption of gunpowder at 
the reception of the distingubhed visitor, and it may not be unworthy 
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of notice that the SoBqaehaiuia wms tlie fint to aalnie Urn. Her judft 
were manned, and twenty-one gang fired, a eompliment which, it is said, 
the Grand Dnke ezpreefled his high appreciation of as tendered by a 
nation with which Bnasia had always been on the most friendly terms. 

The Sosqudianna arrived in the Thames about 7 o'clock on Sunday 
morning, the 3l8t of May, and a few hours after was seen from our deck. 
As she neared our dup our signals were run up, and after she had passed 
and anchored within a few hundred yards of us, one of our (^cers 
was sent on board of her. Captain Hudson subsequently visited Gap- 
tain Sands, her commander, according to the rules of our naval service, 
which require the junior captain to pay this mark of respect to the 
senior on all such occasions. This was the only demonstration which 
was made — there was no cheering, nor any of those manifestations of 
feelmg which were displayed on both sides the Sunday before, when the 
Agamemnon passed us on her way up the river. It is only, it appears, 
when our ships are parting company that they cheer each other. But 
if our men 'were not permitted to indulge in those friendly demonstra- 
tions, the gratification which they fslt at seeing anotiier of our national 
vessels in a foreign port, with t^ flag of the republic flying from her 
peak, was none the less sincere and heartfelt This was the first time 
that two American war vessels had been seen in the Thames, and it is 
gratifying to be able to state that they were the largest vessels of their 
class in the world, the Niagara being the largest propeller, and .the Sus- 
quehsnna the largest side wheel steamer. The officers of both vessels 
soon made or renewed acquaintance with each other, for some were 
formerly old companions in the service, and their meetizig, as may be 
supposed, was of the most pleasant character. 

PREPARATION OF THE KUGARA AT PLYMOUTH. 

The Niagara left the Thames for Portsmouth on the 5th of 
June, where she arrived the following day. She was detained 
here two weeks, while the necessary alterations were being made 
for the coiling of the cablo at Birkenhead. Those who were on the 
ship before she left New York the previous April, would have been 
astonished at some of the changes she underwent durmg her stay at this 
port The officers^ wardroom was broken into, three of their state-rooms 
on each side of it taken down, and the partition which divided it from 
the rest of the main or berth deck completely removed. The open 
space which extended outside of this apartment, away beyond the 
steerage, is caUed <'the country '^ among the sailors, but the barrier 
once removed, the officers' wardroom might now properly be said to 
form a port of the rural districts, and the whole mess enjoyed all the 
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pleasoares of rnstication for seyenl moDiluL They sacrificed what- 
ever oonvemenceB they had to the success of the enterprise, cheer* 
fully abandoned their berths for a hammock, and turned out of their 
state-rooms, that there might be sufficient space for the coiling of the 
cable, which was spread oyer a large tract of ** the country." The 
moment the carpenters and other workmen made their appearanoe, there 
was a general moring among those whose quarters were invaded, which, 
on a small scale, might not inaptly be compared to the first of May in 
New York. Looking-glasses were intrusted to the hands of careful 
waiters, and stowed away in places of safety; little libraries taken 
down from their shelves above the berths^ and packed in trunks for the 
time bebg; then followed the wardrobe in all its variety — the naval 
uniform and the dress of the civilian, the cocked hats of the officers in 
three-cornered japanned boxes, all by themselves, and the beavers of the 
citiiens, with and without boxes ; the three or four dozen shirts and the five 
w six doien collars, carried as carefully on the outstretched arms of the 
waiters as if they were so many new-bom babies; India-rubber overcoats, 
India-rubber overalls, and India-rubber boots, forming an impervious ar- 
mor against the rain ; combs, brushes, raeors, bootjacks, hat brushes, pin 
cushions, needles, scissors, and all the other great and little things with- 
out which no domestic establishment can be carried on either on ship or 
ashore. Various conMvanoes were resorted to by those who lost their 
state-rooms, and the ingenuity exhibited under the circumstances would 
have astonished a landsman. Here is a little comer which was set 
apart fi>r a water jar, but which has been converted into a sort d 
dressing chamber. The jar has been removed, and in its stead a basin 
stand is erected, while upon a little hook above it hangs a towel, and 
the whole three-oornerod concern is enclosed by a curtain formed of 
canvas, behind which the owner performs his morning ablutions and 
arranges his toilet. The oil carpet furnished by Uncle Sam's agents 
(and it's a very poor affair) was taken up, the bulkheads torn down, and 
the stanchions soon shared the same fate; but in their stead were 
placed strong iron braces, or arches, to support the immense beams 
which extended under the spar deck, from side to side of the vessel. 
In some places, while the state-rooms were torn down, just enough of 
the berths were left to allow the occupant to lie upon one side, making 
it absolutely necessary for him to get up altogether before he could 
turn on the other. But after all the inconvenience and annoyance which 
attended these alterations, there was a novelty in the change which gave 
it a sort of attraction. The carpenters made a tremendous noise when 
at work, and the confused sound of hammering, sawing and filing, was 
any thing but pleasant ; but it was nothing compared to a good strong 
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patriotio democratic mass meetbg in Hie Park, or an excited, bel* 
ligerent and pugilistic crowd in Tammany Hall. 

Other changes and preparations were made on the Niagara at Ports- 
month, among which was the attachment of a cable goard to her stem, 
and of which a description will be found in the more adyanced pages of 
this work. 

THE NUGABA AT UVEBPOOL. 

The necessary alterations having been made in the ship daring her 
stay at Portsmouth, she left that port for Liyerpool on the 20th of June, 
where the cable was to be coiled and the machinery fitted up preyious 
to her departure for Queenstown, Ireland, which had been decided on 
as the place of rendezyous for the Telegraph Squadron. The Niagara 
arrived in the Mersey on the 22d, where she attracted as much attention 
as she received during her detention in the Thames. The Captain and 
officers were overwhelmed with attentions, and found it impossible to 
meet all the demands of public and private hospitality. The Chamber 
of Commerce gave them a dinner, the Mayor of Liverpool another, and 
the American residents a grand banquet on the Fourth of July. 

It was the first celebration of the national anniversary which had 
ever taken place in that city, and from beginning to end was a most suc- 
cessful afiair. There are only twenty-five American rendents in Liver- 
pool — ^a small number, it must be acknowledged, but they were not, as 
they proved, too small numerically for what they undertook, and what 
there is no doubt will serve as a precedent for future imitaticm. 

The officers of the Niagara were all dressed in uniform, and as the 
steamboat which conveyed them from the ship landed at the pier, they 
became the subject of the most intense curiosity to all who saw them, 
and wondering eyes displayed their anxiety to know what the whole 
thing meant As they passed on their way up the pier, the following 
colloquy took place between two of the most curious. 

'^ What are all these officers doing here ? — ^what does it all mean, I 
wonder? " inquired one of these of the other. 

" That's what I've been trying to find out myself, " he replied, " but 
nobody seems to know. I hear that they're the officers of the great 
Yankee man-of-war that's agoin' to take that 'ere cable, but what they're 
a goin' to do I don't know." 

" I'll tell you what they're about " said a third chiming in — ^* I'U 
tell you what they're about : this is the Fourth of July, and they re 
going to a great dinner." 

But this did not enlighten them any the more, so the third party had 
to give them some of the particulars regarding the day, and informed 
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bim ihat all the American flags were displayed in honor of the oo* 
oaaion. 

On the arrival of the officers at the hotel, they were received by the 
committee, by whom they were introduced to the rest cxf the company. 
When the ceremony of introduction was over, the whole party proceeded 
to the dining haU. This apartment was handsomely ornamented for the 
occasion. Over the entrance the American flag was displayed : at the 
opposite end was a rather flerce looking specimen of the bird of Jove, 
while upon the walls around the apartment were hung engravings of ' 
the telegraph fleet, the signers of the Declaration of Independence, a 
portrait of Washington, the American Senate in session, anda fac simile 
of the Declaration itself. When the dinner was thoroughly discussed, 
the company passed the rest of the evening in speech making and the 
interchange of friendly sentiments. 

Among those who visited the ship while in the Mersey was Prince 
Napoleon, the son of Jerome, and another of the nephews of his uncle. 
He was attended by his suite, consisting of the following gentlemen : — 
Le Baron de la Ronciere, capitaine ; le chef d' escadron d' 6tat Major 
Fern; Disani, aide-de-camp du Prince chef d' escadron de cavalerie; 
Glerc, 6cuyer du Prince ; M. Eegnault, membre de I'lnstitnt ; M. dc 
Chaueourtais, eng6nieur des mines ; M. Arago, son of the astronomer; 
Inspecteur O^n^ral des Beaux Arts ; le capitaine de frigate Silva ; com- 
mandant le yacht Reine Hortense; Hamelin, lieutenant de vaisseau, 
and Miet, enseigne de vaisseau. It was understood that the prince was 
to visit the ship ineog.r-thtii is, every body, from the captain down to 
the powder monkeys, were to know who he was — at least such is the 
meaning of the word, as established by royal usage and custom. The 
young English Prince is to make his tour of Europe in the same style ; 
and when all the other members of the royal family set out on their 
travels, it is to be presumed they will adopt a similar course. 

The Prince and his suite came alongside in a steamboat, and his 
Imperial Highness was the first to come on board. The captain in- 
vited the whole company into the cabb, where he explained the diflerent 
features of interest in the enterprise to them. The Prince is said to be 
a remarkable likeness of Ms great uncle, but he is much taller, being 
about five feet eleven. He has certainly the Napoleonic face, and 
might easily be picked out in a crowd as a member of the fiimily; but 
that imperial expression which is seen in all the portraits of the First 
Napoleon, is wanting in the nephew. He is about thirty-five years of 
age, and resembles his uncle, not only in the face, but in the peculiar 
stoop of the shoulders by which the Little Corporal was distinguished. 
The Prince is exceedingly affable in his manners, and althou^ his 
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knowledge of English ^>pean to be somewluit limited, he manageB U 
earrj on « tolenblj animated eonvenation with the partial aid of an 
interpreter. Captain Hndson posted him np in all the partioalars about 
the cable, the way it was made, the way it was to be laid, and, laot 
of all, the way the ships were to take when engaged in paying it ont. 
He then took the Prince and suite around the vessel, and showed them 
all that was worth seeing, and when he was taking his departure manned 
the rigging and gave him three cheers. The Prince was very much 
gratified with his reception, and invited the captain to dine with him 
the same afternoon. 

The Niagara was as great an object of curiosity and wonder here as 
she was to the people of Oravesend, when she was lying in the Thames, 
and her fSune extended fiur and wide throughout the country. Cap- 
tain Hudson, for the purpose of giving all who desired to see her an 
opportunity of doing so, permitted one of the ferry companies to bring 
passengers alongside, but issued an order that they should not be al* 
lowed to go below the spar deck, or in any part of the ship where they 
might in any way interrupt or interfere with the workmen while em- 
ployed in coiliDg the cable and putting up the machinery. As a large 
number of peirsons availed themselves of this privilege, the ferry com- 
pany reaped quite a harvest, and of oourse took every means to keq> up 
the public interest in the ship. They issued large posters, which stared 
at one from the walls near the wharves, and ornamented the wheel* 
houses of the steamboats plying to and from the ship. The public were 
notified, through the means of these, that '^ the Leviathan United States 
frigate Niagara is to be seen from nine o^olook A. M. to eight P. M. ; " 
and further, knowing that no visitors were permitted to oome aboard on 
Sunday, they endeavored to attract passengers by announcing that such 
and such boats pass the Leviathan American Ship on their way to sack 
a place, and that they would go round her for the purpose of letting 
them have a full view of Uus " monster of the deep." For the privilege 
of visiting the ship the ferry company charged one shilling sterling a 
head — ^about twenty-five cents of our money — the price of admission to 
any of the n^gro operatic entertainments in New York. With some of 
the people a shilling is quite a large amount of money, and it is often a« 
much as many receive for half a day's labor. It is easy to imagine firom 
this what an event they considered the appearance of a vessel of thin 
description in their waters, and that a visit to her is something to look 
forward to as a treat which they might enjoy only once in half a con- 
tuiy. In this state of mind they came on board, and were astonished 
thai they were not allowed to go all over, even into the cabin and offioen' 
wardroom, both of which are as private as any gentlenum's hoose oo«ld 
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be» and which it is really a priVikge to be permitted to enter. Some 
of them did not understand this, bnt, sapposing that the shilling entitled 
them to the right of going whereyer they pleased, were considerably 
disappointed when they found that they were confined to the spar deck, 
and that the other parts of the vessel were shut against them. One of 
these went up to the officer of the deck, and, with a look of extreme 
disgust and dissatisfaction, said he desired to go below. 

<' I should certainly allow you to do so with pleasure," replied the 
officer, ^ but ^ere is an order against permitting persons to go below 
this deck, as they might interfere with the operatives.'^ 

** But I want to see it, you know," said the visitor ; '' I paid my 
shilling to look at eveiy part of the ship. I was promised that I 
diould see the berihs below and all the ship underneath, when I gave 
my money." 

This was said with a manner and in a tone of voice which would 
lead a person to suppose that he had been swindled out of his shilling, 
and that the officer himself was a party to the transaction. 

This ended the conversation, and the visitor left the ship in high 
dudgeon, leaving an undecided impression on the mind of the officer 
whether he intended to sue him for obtaining money under false pre- 
toices, or that his indignation had so &r got the better of him as to 
deprive him utterly of the power of replying in a manner that would do 
justice to his feelings. 

THE COILINa OF THE CABLE. 

The coiling of the cable at Liverpool occupied three weeks, and 
although a somewhat tedious operation, possessed many features of 
mterest ^ 

The men employed in the work were, with the exception of half 
a dosen who were engaged by the Atlantic Telegraph Company, sailozs 
on the Niagara, who volunteered for the purpose, as none but such 
as were willing to serve and freely offered themselves, were drafted 
from the crew for this service. They were informed that none I^ut vol- 
unteers should be employed, and of its nature and character ; the dif* 
fieolties by which it would be attended ; the wear and tear of dotlies, 
and the tedious task on which they were about to iBnter--eoq>laining, in 
£ftct, all its objectionable features, so that after they should have eor 
tered upon it they might not be able to say they did so in ignorance of 
what they were required to do. The objectionable features, however, 
did not seem to deter them from coming fonnurd in large numbers, and 
offering their names, from which a strong force was made out for the 
work. They were perfectly enthusiastio about it, and it seemed to be a 
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matter of riyalry among them as to who should be accepted. Aboat one 
hundred and twenty were enlisted for the serrioe, and these, with ten of 
Ihe operatives of the company, formed the great corps of cable coilers 
on the Niagara. The day was divided into watches, and as there ward 
about thirty men on each watch, they were required to work only six 
hours out of the twenty-four. 

A visit to the coil when all hands are engaged in packing the cable, 
and when it is coming dowti through the hatch into the circle or circus 
that is prepared for its reception, is fall of interest To make your 
way successfully into that part of the ship is no easy task, and if not 
acquainted ''with the ropes," one must expect to receive many a knock 
in the head or legs, by running foul of planks, or chains, or ringbolts, 
and twenty other things, the names of which are known only to the 
initiated. After a descent of some twenty feet you find yourself in the 
lower hold of the vessel, looking over the little wooden wall that 
bounds the circus and keeps the outer part of the coil in its proper 
place, on a large mass of what appears at first sight to be solidified tar, 
with a cone rising in the centre like a miniature representation of a 
mountain peak. Thirty men, with blackened hands, blackened feet, and 
clothes that are rapidly changing to a deep mourning color, are standing 
in a circle about half way between this same cone and the outer edge of 
the coiL There is one who is constantly walking round this circle with 
somewhat of the steady jog trot speed of an old mill horse, and who, in 
his revolutions, pays out the cable to each man as he passes him. He 
just ^ves him sufficient for his share, for if he were to give him a foot 
over the exact amount required, the separate coils would be unevenly 
laid, and great delay would be caused by having to go ov^ the work 
again. If he walks fast, therefore, he is obliged to pay out in propor- 
tion to his rate of speed, but both walking and paying out are so nicely 
proportioned in this respect that he is very seldom obliged to correct 
any mistakes. 

This is the simple process of coiling the caUe-^the mere mechanical 
part of the work, and nothing can be more dull or monotonous, or 
stupidly uninteresting. It has, however, a social aspect which it would 
be unjust to overlook. The thirty operatives who sit around the cone, 
sometimes a few inches, and at other times twelve or thirteen feet from 
it, are not mere automata, but men, and a good jolly set of fellows 
they are, with the ready joke, the quick repartee, budgets bursting with 
yams, and riddles, and conundrums, and Joe Millerisms, mixed up with 
an abundance of mother wit that if possessed by one individual would 
inunortaliae him forever in the annak of the comic and humorous. 
There is one who stands high in repute among the particular watch to 
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wliieh lie belongs, and whose fame has spread to such an extent amoDg~the 
the other watches that they would raise a subscription to buy his time 
for their own especial amusement. He is a prince of good fellows — a 
r^^nlar Jack Tar — ^well stocked with yarns that leave even the inren- 
iive powers of Munchausen in the shade, and as full of fan as an e^ is 
foil of meat — provided it be a good one, which makes all the difference 
in the world, so far as the accuracy of the comparison is regarded. But 
with all their jokes, and riddles, and yams, and conundrums, they do 
not neglect their work, for while in their merriest mood, the cable is 
packed away with as much rapidity as if they bestowed their undivided 
attention on it, and kept as silent as a congregation at a prayer meeting. 
They call themselves the telegraph watch, and it is with no little feeling 
of pride they regard their position as coilers. The superintendent, who 
18 placed over them to see that they do not neglect their work, and who 
sits in that little box outside of the circle, has no occasion to display 
his authority, for they are so willing, and so active, and so quick, and 
so earnest, too, that there is really no necessity for his supervision. He 
may now and then throw in a word by way of showing that he is in his 
box ,- but his occasional requests or exhortations to the men to " be live- 
ly now," are entirely unnecessary ; they are both active and lively, and 
he knows it as well as a man ever knew any thing with which he 
was thoroughly acquainted. He has his part to perform, however, and 
when he tells them about once every half hour the same thing that he has 
been telling them ever since the first yard of the cable was taken on 
board, they know that after all it is only a matter of form, and no in- 
sinuation or hint that they are not attending to their work. They 
know, too, that he is just as good a fellow as any one of their own number, 
and that he enjoys a joke as well as those inside the circle. After all 
the dalness and monotony of the work, there is no dulness about the 
workmen, and the time passes so rapidly with them, that they are some- 
tmes astonished when a fresh '' telegraph watch '^ comes to their relief 

The cable men of the Niagara were like so many Mark Tapleys, 
and came out most <»:editably under circumstances that would have 
damped the ardor of any other body of men. The circle of coilers, as 
they sat round the ring piling up flake on flake, were more like a social 
party assembled for amusement than a body of operatives who had a 
monotonous work to perform. They amused themselves with conun- 
drums, both good and bad, related yarns as long as the maintop-bow- 
line, and laughed at jokes that they had heard for the twentieth time. 
But withal there was no neglect of the work, which went on unceasingly 
from morn to night, and from night to mom, till the twenty-first day saw 
the last mile of it placed on board. Nearly one-half the time, too, they 
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^ A \k ,]|g posture, lory aa ibo 

ooilfl inoreaaed in beigfai^ 
the apaoe betweoi ihe top 
of them and the beama <tf 
the deok OTerhead gradu- 
ally diminished so as to 
render it impossible for 
them to stand, or even sit 
upright. In this extr^n- 
itj ihey resorted to a 
oontriTanee which was no 
less noTel than it waa in- 
genious, and which afford- 
ed them an inezhaaatible 
fond of mirth and humor. 
q The operative who trayel- 
3 led round the circle, pay- 
B ing out the cable which 
p he hauled down through 
I the openbg aboTO him, 
K was obliged by the in-. 
B oreanng height of the coil, 
i not only to stoop like his 
S fellow-workmen, but was 
I compelled to go down upon * 
his hands and knees. As 
it was . impossible, how- 
erer, for him to use his 
hands while upon aO-fours, 
it became necessary to de- 
vise another way of pay- 
ing out to the coileia. 
The inventive fiicahies 
were now called into play, 
and the result was the con- 
trivance which is leptt- 
sented in the subjoined 
engraving. 

A belt, it may be ob- 
served, is fastened round 
big body, and to this 
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again is altaeiied an iron ring through which the cable passes, and by 
means of which it is thns paid oat to the operators. When this in- 
genious oontriyance was introduced, it was welcomed amid a shower of 
jokes from eyeiy part of the circle, and when harnessed to the " payer 
out," the provocation was so perfectly irresistible, that from that time to 
the end of the work there were enough yams spun and stories told to 
make a dozen such volumes as Baron Munchausen, with a whole library 
of Joe Millers to boot He was called '^ a fast boss," '* a bob-tailed 
nag," *' a full-Uooded racer," dsc., Asc, Asc, and small bets were offered 
on his trotting round the course in less than two forty. '< Hey — get 
along there — ^what 're you about — ^trot round, my filly — jee up now and 
show your training," and such like exclamations greeted him as he pro- 
ceeded on all fours round the cone. '^ Give me a grip of your tail, old 
Joey." *' There he goes off in a canter — ^ten to one on his pacing," and 
so the fun was kept up, the fast nag himself occasionally joining in with 
the company. Take it altogether, there was never such a combination 
of humor, fun, genius and art, as was to be found in the submarine 
cable circles of the Niagara, and if the cirdes of the Agamemnon had 
only half the complement, they must have been as jolly a set of fellows 
as ever assembled on a British man of war. 

While the Niagara was receiving the cable in the Mersey, a meeting 
of the members of the Atlantic Telegraph Company was held in London 
to decide upon the debated question, whether the laying of the cable 
should be commenced from Yalentia Bay or from mid-ocean. The en* 
gineers were in favor of the latter course, but they were overruled by 
the electricians, who advocated the former. And so it was decided, that 
the cable should be landed at Yalentia Bay, and paid out across the 
ocean to Newfoundland. According to the plan adopted, the Niagara 
was to pay out her portion of the cable first, and then to splice the end 
to that on board the Agamemnon, which was to lay the remaining half, 
and land her end at Trinity Bay, the point of connection on the Amer- 
ican side. Whatever doubts there may have been as to the greater 
feasibility of the mid-ocean plan, there certainly can be none now in 
view of the results which have attended»the first and last expeditions. 

THE NUQARA AND THE TEI^EGRAPH FLEET AT QUEENSTOWN. 

The coiling of the cable on the Niagara at Liverpool occupied three 
weeks, as we have said, but her departure was delayed by the fitting up 
of the machinery. She left Liverpool, however, on the 27th of July for 
Queenstown, Ireland, where she arrived on the 2.9th of tiie same month. 
While at Queenstown several electrical experiments were made, and 
satisfactory results reported, although it was subsequently admitted, that, 
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if the cable had lyeeii saoeesflfolly sabmerged on the fin»t expedition, 
the electricians could not have sent messages throogh it The Agamem* 
non arrived at Qneenstown on the 30th of July/ three days after the 
Niagara ; and while the Tcssels were lying within a few hundred yards 
of each another, the ends of the cable on both were joined so as to 
make one continuoos line of twenty-five hondred miles. The insolation 
was found to be perfect^ and about ninety currents were sent through 
the conductor in a minute, but the electricians had net attained that 
perfection in their instruments necessary to secure the correct transmis- 
sion of words and messages. 

The whole telegraph squadron, consisting of the following yesMls, 
sailed from Queenstown : 

The U. S. Steam Frigate Niagara, to lay the half of the cable from 
Yalentia Bay, Ireland. 

The U. S. Steam Frigate Susquehanna, to attend upon the Niagara. 

n. M. Steamer Agamemnon, to lay the half of the cable on the 
American side. 

H. M. Steamer Leopard, to attend upon the Agamemnon. 

n. M. Steamer Cydops, to go ahead of the steamers, and keep the 
course. 

The steamers <' Advice "and <^ Willing Mind," to assist in landing 
the cable in Yalentia. 

In Trinity Bay the U. S. Steamer Arctic and the Telegraph Com- 
pany's steamer Victoria were to await the arrival of the fleet, and assist 
in landing the caUe there. 



DEPAKTURE OF THE SQUADRON FOR VALENTIA 

BAY— THE MACHINERY AND OTHER APPU- 

ANCES FOR LAYING THE CABLE. 

The squadron left Queenstoicn for Yalentia Bay on Monday, the 3d 
of August, and arrived there the following day. Advantage was taken 
of the passage to experiment with the machinery, which up to that time 
had not been tested on board the Niagara. Before referring more par- 
ticularly to these experiments, however, it becomes necessary at this stage 
of the undertaking, to lay before the reader a detailed description of the 
various points which are necessary to an understanding of the whole sub- 
ject. And, first of all, let us look at that wonderful plateau — ^that great 
submarine prairie, which lies between Ireland and Newfoundland, and 
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whieh seems to lisre been placed ibere by the band of PrOTideiice for 
this great end. 

THE ATLANTIC TELEGBAFH PLATEAtT. 

In tbe oonrse of tbis work reference baa been made to tbe man j 
ibings wbich appear to bave conspired in &Tor of tbis, tbe greatest enter- 
prise oyer imdertaken by man. Tbe discoveiy of tbe value of gutta peroba 
as an insulator bappened at tbe most opportune moment, and proved of the 
most vital importance ; and still later, at a time when the proq)ect of 
an Atlantic telegraph was not only discussed but was absolutely under- 
taken, a great plateau, it was asserted, extended along tbe bed of tbe 
ocean, exactly between the two points which it was proposed to connect. 
In both these instances — ^that is, in the discovery of ibis peculiar use of 
gutta percha and in the existence of this grand ocean level — ^nature 
seems to have g^ven her powerful assistance towards tbe successful 
accomplishment of the undertaking. While every other part of the 
bed of the Atlantic is marked by the same inequalities, the same abrupt 
declivities and mountain heights, tbis is like an immense prairie, stretch- 
ing over an extent of fourteen hundred miles from east to west, with an 
average depth of seventeen hundred fathoms, and never exceeding 
twenty-five hundred, entirely free from under currents, lying directly 
between the most advanced posts of the Old and New Worlds, and as it 
approaches the Newfoundland coast, north of the Great Bank, entirely 
free from the effects of icebergs, which ground on the shallow bot- 
toms. It seems not only peculiarly adapted for tbe purpose, but as if 
it were absolutely designed by Providence for this very object. 

The existence of this plateau was believed in some years before 
it was proved by actual test Sea captains who had made frequent 
passages over this route, came to the conclusion that the depth of the 
water in this part of tbe ocean was not so great as that to the north and 
south of it — a conclusion which was based upon the indications in the 
dijfference of color. One of the theories in regard to the formation 
of this ocean prairie is based on the revolutions which some scientific 
men say were effected during the ice period. The immense granite 
boulders which are found on tbe limestone prairies of Iowa and Illinois, 
are supposed to have been deposited where thay now are when the sea 
covered those vast plains. There are no rocks of a similar description, 
it is alleged, nearer than from five hundred to a thousand miles to the 
north of them, a^d their remarkable Appearance at this distance is 
accounted for in a rather ingenious manner. It is believed that they 
were conveyed southward from the Arctic regions in the frozen embraces 
of gigantic icebergs, and that on reaching a more genial climate they 
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were literall j tBawed oifl and deposited where liliey are now seen. Bj 
the deposits of these and other materials, it is argaed the prairies of 
Illinois and Iowa have been formed in the coarse of those incalenlaUe, 
unknown ages which passed before the earth was oonsidered by the 
Greater a fit habitation for the last and most perfect of his creatures. 
Now, whether true or false, the theory is Tery plausible, and should 
receive a fair consideration. Here, however, it does not rest — ^its 
application comes next. If far stretching phuns, which it is bdieved 
once formed the bed of the ocean, were thus built up, why should not 
the action of a similar agency produce a umilar result ? Here we have 
gigantic icebergs floating down every year from the north — some of 
them carrying with them immense rocks which they have torn from 
the Arctic mountains on their descent into the sea. As these ieebex]^ 
have floated down into milder latitudes they have gradually become 
weaker and weaker, until, unable any longer to carry their weighty 
burdens, they have deposited them in the bed of the ocean, and on that 
particular part of it which has been mapped out in the charts of Lieut 
Berryman, of the United States Navy, and Captain Dayman, of H. M. 
Navy, as the line of the telegraph plateau. Although there is no proof 
either for or against this statement, and cannot be so long as the depths 
of the sea remain unrevealed to the eye of man, it is a well ascertained 
fact, that large quantities of earth and heavy fragments of rock are car- 
ried down yearly from the polar regions by the huge icebergs, whidi 
descend in such numbers as frequently to render the ocean almost im* 
passable in some latitudes. The Gulf Stream is, however, said to be 
the great agent by which this plateau has been built up, and but for it 
the Atlantic Telegraph Company would be under slight obligation to 
those same icebergs for the part tiiey have performed. The Oulf Stream 
meets them every year just in the right spot, and, wending off in a north- 
easterly direction, immediately above the line of the plateau, carries wi^ 
it the more solid matter with which they were freighted, and which it scat- 
ters along its route. This matter, combined with what is held in solution 
by itself^ forms in the course of thousands of years an immense mass, 
sufficient, perhaps, to make an island larger than that of Great Britain. 
The telegraph plateau has been called a plain ; but it is, more pn^erly 
speaking, an immense table-land, like the steppes of the Andes, fiang 
up from the bed of the ocean. To the south of it the Atlantic is four, 
five, and six miles deep, while on the plateau alone is there any thing 
like a uniform level. In addition to the rocks which have been depos- 
ited by the melting or melted icebergs, there is, as has been stated, a 
large quantity of other matter, consisting, if we are to judge from the 
soundings of the two officers of the United States and British navies, just 
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named, in great part of ezeeedinglj minute sheik, so minute indeed, as 
to be hnperoeptible to the naked eye. The finding of these is oonsidered 
an inftUible indication of the absence of currents at the bottom of this 
part of the ocean. This belief is farther sustained bj the fact, that in 
the soundings of Captain Dayman and Lienl Berryman, the slack line 
would be coiled and kinked oyer the lead, showing plainly that it had 
reached the bottom after the lead had become detached, which could 
not haye been the case if the plateau were swept by currents. 

The first soundings which were made were taken by Lieut Berry- 
man in the summer of 1853, and the second and last in tiie fiJl of 1856. 
These were yery successful, establishing, beyond all peradyenture, the 
existence of the plateau. In June and July of 1857, Captain Day- 
man, of H.*M. 8. Cyclops, also made soundings on the line of the pro- 
posed telegraph, and with the same satisfactory result. Some excep- 
tions had been taken in regard to the reliability of Lieut Berryman's 
soundings, but those of Captain Dayman were strongly corroborative of 
their correctness, making allowance for the yariations of locality in the 
soundings of the two officers. 

It must not be forgotten that the soundings of Capt. Dayman and 
Lieut. Berryman were made at distances of firom fiye to thirty miles 
apart, and were seldom if eyer taken within a mile of each other. In 
yiew of this fact the reader will at once perceiye their remarkable coin- 
cidence. Capt. Dayman states in his report that whatever errors there 
may be in. the depths given by marked lines, they are on the side of ex- 
cess. The reason for this is twofold : " Firstly, the loss of time (and 
consequently loss of line also) in estimating at great depths, by the in- 
tervals, the exact moment when the sinker ceases to descend. Secondly, 
the loss of line which may be caused by the deviations from the per- 
pendicular of certain portions of it in passing through water moved by 
under currents." He is of opinion that soundings in depths above 1,000 
or 1,500 fathoms can be depended upon as strictly as within twenty or 
twenty-five fathoms, except with very small and light lines. In regard 
to the disputed existence of under currents, he relates the following in- 
teresting incident: <' On the evening of the 16th of July, the sea being 
too hi^ for the employment of smaller lines with any chance of bring* 
ing up the bottom, I sounded with the tapered whale line and a sinker 
of ninety-six pounds weight, trusting for the depth to the sounding 
machine attached, corrected for index error, ascertained with the same 
line. The depth thus found was 2,176 ; but 2,400 fothoms of line had 
been paid out, to make sure of detaching the weight, and, to otr sur- 
prise, the 200 fathoms next to the sinker came up to the surfiM>e in one 
tangled coil. The sinker was detached, and the valve (as usual in the 
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deepest waier) fall of soft ooie ; but that part of the line whioh had laic 
at the bottom in a coil was in many plaoes covered with the same kind 
of cose, whioh had adhered to it throughout its passage to the surfikce. 
Subtracfcing 200 from 2,400, the amount of Une out, we obtain bj the 
marks the ap|»ojdmate depth of 2,200 futhoms, or about twentj-fbur 
&Aom8 more than that shown by the machine. As the ship was kept 
throughout the operation exactly over the line, and the depth marked 
thus (minus the 200 fftthoms foul on the bottom) agrees within twenty- 
four fiithoms of that recorded by the sounding machine, the indications 
of which may fortunately in this instance be depended upon, it would 
appear that the line must have been carried down nearly perpendicu- 
larly, and that, therefore, no under current affected it.'^ 

This ought to be a sufficient answer to those who insibt that the 
whole bed of the ocean is swept by currents, and that in consequence 
thereof it is impossible to lay a cable ever in the great depths. 

The specimens of the bottom which were brought up by Oapt. Day* 
man and Lieut Berryman are exceedingly interesting in more than one 
point of view. They show that the plateau is covered almost through- 
out its whole length by a soft kind of mud, which has been called oose, 
and which is composed mainly of the remains of the smallest form of 
marine life — of creatures so minute as to require the strongest powers 
of the microscope to make them visible to the human eye. The plateau 
must not be understood as stretching across the ocean from Newfound- 
land, but lies rather between the Idth and 48th degrees of west longi- 
tude. The greatest depth is 2,400 fathoms, according to Capt Day- 
man, while according to the soundings of Lieut Benyman, it does not 
exceed 2,070. The most remarkable, and indeed almost the only de- 
clivity which has been found along the line, is that lying under the 15th 
degree of west longitude, where, within the course of a few miles, the 
depth varies from 550 to 1,750, and the nature of the bottom changes 
from rock to ooze, the latter having been taken up from the greatest 
depth. 

It should be remembered here, however, that these soundings were 
made at such a distance from each other that the declivity may not bo 
so great as is supposed, and that the descent, instead of being abrupt or 
precipitoos, is rather in the form of a gentle slope. Whatever may be 
its character, there can now be no dispute in regard to the possibility of 
laying the cable in this particular part of the plateau. This has been 
proved in the most satis&etory manner by the result of the expedition 
of 1857 and and the final expedition of 1858, which showed that there 
were none of those sadden runs of the cable which formed the chief ob- 
stacle in the laying of the Mediterranean cable from Sardinia to Algeria. 
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An attempt was made to lay the line between those two points in Sep* 
tember, 1855, and it was proeeeding most favoraUj, when a most 
alarming flight of the eable ooonrred. '< About two miles, weighing six- 
teen tons, flew oat with the greatest violence in fonr or five minutes, 
flying round eyen when the drums were brought to a dead stop, creating 
the greatest alann for the safety of the men in the hold, and for the 
vesseL" In the laying of the Atlantic cable in August of 1857 there 
was, as has been stated, no difficulty of this kind, although they had 
passed the abrupt decliyity alluded to the day before the cable parted, 
through the mismanagement of the then chief engineer, Mr. Bright, 
and the defective character of his machinery. If there was one fact 
&Torable to the success of the enterprise, which was proved more clearly 
than any other, it was the ease with which the line was laid on this 
particular part of the plateau. 

From Yalentia Bay to 15 degrees 6 minutes west, the bottom con- 
sists of rock, of sand, and of mud. The bottom between the forty-fifth 
degree of west longitude and the Newfbundland coast is irregular, and is 
made up of stones and gravel, but by steering to the north of the arc of 
the great circle, this is changed, and a thick mud, peculiarly adapted 
for the reception of the cable, is obtained. The same muddy bottom is 
found in Trinity Bay ; so that no danger need be apprehended in regard 
to the safety of the line. On one occasion, while in latitude 52degrees 
14 minutes north^ longitude 80 degrees 45 minutes west, the depth being 
1,675 fathoms, " broken shells of large size, which unfortunately disap- 
peared in the hands of the surgeon who was washing," were taken up. 
These were the only <' shells of large siie " which were brought to the 
surfitce, and their disappearance i$ to be regretted from the new scientific 
&cts or information which their discovery might haye established. *' The 
sounding machines," says Captain Dayman in his report, "were by 
Massey, with dials graduated from 160, the usual deep sea lead, to 1,500 
and 8,000 fathoms." Captain Dayman also says that " the detaching 
sounding apparatus used was a modification of that invented by Mr. 
Bi^e, an officer of the United States NaVy." The specimens of the 
sonpUngs were brought up in a tube^ which being the first to strike the 
bottom, seldom &iled to secure a portion of the material of which it was 
formed. Of course there was no means of ascertaining the depth or 
thi ck ness of the stratum of ooze or the nature of that on which it rested, 
whether it was one foot, a hundred or a thousand feet ; and it is doubtful 
whether this point will ever be embraoed in the discoveries of science; 
nor does there seem to be any means of ascertaining whether the tele- 
^;raph plateau has been built up by the deposit of immense boulders 
borne down from the Arctic regions by gigantic icebergs. Until science 
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has penetrated into tbe profeimdeet dq»tlia of the ocean, aad kid them 
as open to na as the sorfaoe of the earth, nothing satisfiMtory or definite, 
we sappose, will ever be known in regard to this theory. One &ct 
which is at present of the greatest importance, is that the telegraph 
plateau, which was at one time considered a myth, does really and aotnally 
exist; and that fact being established, we can afford to wait for the solu- 
tion of those other questions which have arisen from its disooyery. 

THE INFUSORIA OF THE PLATEAU. 

The specimens which haye been bronght np from the plateau, and 
which to the unaided yision appear when dried of a white or reddish 
while color, bear a yery strong resemblance to yery fine chalk. Their 
appearance aa they lie at the bottom of a glass yessel is that of a light 
brown muddy sediment, in which are obseryed minute hard particles^ 
hardly any of which exceed one-fiftieth of an inch in diameter. The 
explanation which Mr. Thomas H. Huxley, F. R. 8., to whose inspeo- 
tion they were submitted, has furnished us, is nearly all the information 
we haye upon this interesting subject. We haye seen the highly magni- 
fied specimens which tiie illustration is intended to represent, and to the 
perfect accuracy of which we can bear testimony. Those specimens 
which haye just been referred to were obtained from dq)th8 ranging from 
1,700 to 2,400 fathoms, and of these specimens ** fully nine-tenths con- 
sist of minute animal organisms, called foraminiferWj proyided with 
thick skeletons composed of carbonate of lime." Proof of their com- 
position is found in the h/ct that the application of a dilute acid produces 
a yiolent efferyescence and the disappearance of the larger portion of the 
matter. The use of the acid is not attended with such a result if the 
specimen be previously exposed to a full red heat. The species of the 
foraminiferc^ of which eighty-fiye per cent of the specimens consist^ 
is called gkbigerinm. 

The specimens shown haye been magnified about three hundred times 
their natural siie, and are, as may be seen, of yarious dimensions and 
shapes, yet with general points of resemblance. ^ 

These /oramin%/ms, as found in the soundings, vbxj in sise fronBne- 
thousandth to onennxtieth of an inch in diameter ; and as the scientific 
part of our readers may desire to know something more about thdr 
construction, they will read the following description by Mr. Hux- 
ley, with profit and interest : '' In the yery young gkbigerina the 
wall of the cell, or cells, of which it is composed, is smooth and thin, but 
as it adds cell to cell the older ones become beset externally with tuber- 
cles, the wall at the same time thickening and exhibiting narrow canals 
which run perpendicularly to its plane and open between or in the tuber- 
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elefl. The tubercles multiplj in number and elongate, so as eventuaDy 
at first to resemUe close set and sbarp-pointed palisades, and then by the 
rounding off of their outer ends, to constitute a more smooth, enamel-like 
coat, which attains a three hundred and fiftieth of an inch, or more, in 
thickness. The smallest gMngervna are either clear or have but slightly 
granular contents, but a very large proportion of the larger ones are 
rendered opaque by a reddish brown granular mass contained in their 
interior. When such specimens are treated with very dilute acids which 
dissolve away the calcareous skeleton^ a delicate pale membrane is left 
enclosing the granular mass, which seems to be held together by a con* 
tinuation of the same substance. The granular contents have the same 
form as the skeleton, and are quite soft and easily crushed. I can hardly 
doubt that these are the soft and once living parts of the animal itself, 
with or without imbedded foreign matters. The other five per cent, of 
the calcareous organisms 9sq foraminiferm^ of, at most, not more than 
four or five species. The remaining ten per cent, of the whole deposit 
consists partly of granular matter, partly of animal, and partly of vege- 
table, organisms, provided with siliceous skeletons and envelopes. The 
other specimens consist of broken fragments of diaiomacecBy so imper- 
fect and so broken that they can with difficulty be distinguished among 
the mass." 

A considerable difference of opinion exists among scientific men 
in regard to the birthplace of these singular forms of life. It is con- 
tended by some that they have been carried to that part of the ocean 
where they are now found by the Gulf Stream, and by others that they 
have sunk from the surface of the ocean, where they have lived and died. 
Both these positions, however, are assumed, as we understand, merely as a 
matter pf speculation, in the absence of such information as farther and 
fuller research may give. If they have drifted into their present bed by 
the action of the Gulf Stream, they must have had their birth in shallow 
waters ; but then it is argued in opposition to this view that none of the 
echini which inhabit shallow water are found with them. In regard to 
the idea advanced that they have lived and died at the surface, from which 
thejBave gradually sunk to the bottom, it is said that some globigeriruBf 
or something that resembles them, have been found in the Western Pacific 
In opposition to this, however, it is denied that these are globigerincB^Bitd 
so that ^culation is disposed of. There is yet anoUier proposition, 
which, as we have entered upon the scientific explanation of the subject, 
should not be forgotten. We have given the two positions — that is, that 
these mbute organisms have lived and died in shallow waters, from 
which they have been carried by that wonder-working agent which per- 
forms such an indispensable part in the economy of nature — the Qulf 
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Stream — and that they have lived, died, and been deposited from above 
where they are now found ; bat there is jet another which most be 
stated. The existence of any form of life in the great depths of the 
sea was supposed to be impossible, but it appears now that it is not, 
and it is argued that if animals of a higher organisation can live three 
or four hundred fathoms below the surface, *' the difference in the amount 
of light and heat at 400 and at 2,000 fathoms is probably, so to speak, 
very far less than the difference in complexity of organization between 
these animals and the humble protozoa and protophyta of the deep sea 
soundings." 

Here then we have presented the various theories to which the dis- 
coveries of these microscopic specimens have given rise, and the scien- 
tific explanations by which they are enforced. These may or may not 

be interesting, as the reader 
may determine, but they are 
subjects of the greatest impor- 
tance to naturalists, who, it is 
to be hoped, will some day ren- 
der them sufficiently clear and 
intelligible to the unscientific 
portion of the civilized world 
by divesting their description 
of those technicalities which, 
however gratifying they are to 
the learned writers, are gene- 
rally heavy, dull, stupid, unin- 

telligible, and sometimes alarm* 

ing to the uninitiated and un- 
learned readers. When they 
know that these infusoria^ or 
(not to be scientific ourselves) 
when these minute forms of life, 
some of which are not ]u^er 
than the pomt of a pin, ai^ust 
the things to form a bed for 
the cable to rest on or in, 
where there are plenty of 
them, as there are; that they 
will in course of time enter into 
combination with the iron wire 
of the cable when it is in pro- 

noBLT MAOxirncD nriTmomzA TAxn ntOM TBI «••!.- xi. r 

TSLsomAPH puLTBAv. ccss of oxidizatiou, thus term* 
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iog a concrete mass arotiDd the gatta percba insulation, and protecting 
it beyond possibility of injury ; and that finally, no matter whether they 
have lived and died above the spot whence they have been taken, or have 
drifted there with the Gulf Stream, they are just in the very place 
where they are wanted — ^understanding these things, the people will 
realize their importance to the great enterprise, no matter how much 
naturalists may dispute regarding {heir birth-place. 

These engravings represent the infusoria magnified three hundred 
times their natural size, which are so infinitesimal as to be the merest 
mites on the surface of a microscopic glass. Notwithstanding they are 
so perfect in form, so delicate in construction, and so minute in size, the 
bed of the plateau is so quiet and undisturbed from the action of the 
ocean that scarcely any of them, comparatively speaking, are injured or 
broken by abrasion or attrition. They do, indeed, form a sort of bed 
of down for the cable to rest upon. 

THE QREAT OCEAN CABLE. 

The manu&oture of the Atlantic Telegraph Gable is one of the 
most interesting and at the same time one of the most simple processes 
it is possible to conceive. The cable is formed of the strand of seven 
copper wires which compose the conductor and which occupy the centre; 
the gotta percha insulator, the hempen serving, and the outer wire 
covering or protecting armor. 

The discovery of the peculiar properties of gutta percha, dates back 
to the year 1842 or 1843, but its application to submarine telegraph- 
ing did not take place till about the year 1850, when its value as an 
insulator was proved by the laying of a cable across the English channeL 
Up to this period, the manufacture of the raw material was confined 
to the making of water pipra, machine belts, picture frames, and innu- 
merable other articles for which it was considered especially, adapted ; 
but the impulse givoi to. the trade by the new use which was found for 
it create an increased demand, and it eventually became one of the 
most valuable and important articles of import. 

The tree from which the gutta percha is obtained grows in the East 
Indies, and the principal market is at Singapore, from which the London 
Gutta Peidia Oompaiiy^ procure their supply. It is sent to them in its 
erade state, and has to be subjected to the sieveral processes of masti- 
cation, boiling and kneading, before it can be employed in the manufiic- 
tore of the submarine cable. In this condition, as it lies in the store- 
house of the company, you discover among the mass several rough 
specimens of the skill of the natives. Here is something that was 
8 
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evidently intended for a camel, although there is no traee of alramp on 
his back, and he has lost a leg daring his long sea voyage, bat the artist 
has still left sufficient evidence by which to tell th.e species to whidi he 
belongs. There are qoite a large number of animals besides this, but the 
task of classifying them would exceed even the powers of Cuvier Kimi^lf 
This one has the bill of a duck on a head that otherwise resembles that of 
a monkey, and that other is a combination of bird and qaadf uped, for the 
like of which yoa might search in vain among all the &baloas mytho- 
logical or manu&ctored animals that were ever created by the inventive 
genius of ancient poet or modem showman. All these — ^the animal 
with the monkey's head and duck's bill ; the three-legged and humplcss 
camel — ^in a word, the whole menagerie— ^ure put into immense caul- 
drons, with the common mass, and boiled, and boiled again, until they 
are rendered as soft as dough. In this state the gutta pereha is thrown 
into a machine called a masticator, in which it is literally torn into 
shreds, and from which it is again taken to be again boiled. By this 
process it is purified and freed from all foreign materials which may 
have entered into it while it was being collected by the Hindoos. But 
it is not yet fit for the work for whiidi it is designed, and must he again 
masticated, cleansed, and kneaded seveid. times before.it can be used in 
the covering or insolation of the copper wire along which the eleo* 
trio current is to pasa When it has been thoroun^y kneaded, it is so 
perfectly plastic, that it can be joined with the greatest ease, and in 
such a manner that it cannot be torn apart at the point of adhesion. 
The two parts being joined, beoome as c^nnpletely one, as united and 
blended as two glasses of water when poured into the same vessel This 
property which it possesses is peenliarly valuable, when it is found ne- 
cessaiy to repair any defeots in a cable during the process of paying it 
out. In saoh cases it is only necessary, after splieing the internal copper 
wire or conductor, to heat the parts of the gutta pereha which are to be 
joined* Wh«i this is done, the open space or brei^ is covered by layers 
of gutta pereha as thin as the page on which we write, and eight or ten 
of which layers are required to make the broken part uniform with the 
rest 

Over twenty tons of the raw material are mann&otnred every week 
in the factory, and in the boiling department alone, some ioHy or fifty 
vats or cauldrons are constantly in nse^ On enteriii^ the first floor, yoa 
see them throwing out thdr little jets of steam on every side, while tke 
boiling waters bobble up through the openings on top, reminding yoa 
of the descriptions which travellers in Iceland have given of the hot 
springs of that strange country. Passing from this dcfiartment to tlie 
floor above, the finishing room is reached, and here the process of eoat- 
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iQg the eondactor is performecL The conductor is composed of seven 
copper ifires, six being wonnd spirally round theseventh, which is per- 
fectly steftight and occupies the centre. The conductor itself, on ao- 
oountr of its peculiar spiral form, is capable of being extended twenty 
per centb of its own length before breaking, and the seyen wires of which 
it is composed give it a decided and important advantage over that 
formerly usedt In the case of the first cable, which the New York, 
Newfoundland and London Telegraph Company attempted unsuccess- 
fully to lay across the Gulf of St. Lawrence, one of the greatest diffi- 
culties they had -to contend against, was the breaking of the three 
conductors, which, it is more than probable, would never have occurred 
had they been composed of seven wires each, instead of one. Should 
the whole seven break under an excessive strain, the continuity or elec- 
tric connection will not necessarily be destroyed unless they all give at 
one point, an oocuirence which may be almost regarded as beyond prob- 
ability. The advantage which it has over the single wire conductor 
oaimot be doubted, since it has been practically tested with the most 
gratifying success. It has been proved that the drawing out or attenua- 
tion of a mile of the copper wire to ten-elevenths of its thickness reducee 
its power of conduction only a thirty-seventh part. 

The covering or insulating process is effected by means of a cylinder, 
in one end of which a die of the required siie is placed, and throu^ 
which the gutta percha is forced with a piston. As it passes through 
this die in the form of an elongated pipe-stem, or maocaroni, the core is 
forced through its centre at a uniform rate of speed, and the now insu- 
lated conductor is cooled by drawing it through a water conduit some 
My feet in length. To insure its perfect insulation the core is covered 
with three coats of gutta percha, after which it is ready to receive 
its additional protection of prepared hemp and iron wire. The shore part 
of the cable, which will be about an inch and a-half in diameter, or 
twice the thickness of the portion intended for the deep sea, has five 
coverings of gutta percha, and each one of the outer wires which are to 
serve as an armor for it, is at least a quarter of an inch thick. It is a 
massive affiur, and capable of resisting a strain equal to forty or fifty 
tons. Some idea may be formed of the quantity of iron consumed in 
the work, when it is known that the protecting armor requires 879,812 
miles of wire about the thickness of a common pin, while the length of 
the copper wire required for the conductor is 21,084 miles. The pro- 
tecting armor is composed of eighteen strands, each strand oonBisting of 
■even wires, wound round the insulated core in a fspinl form, and beiiq^ 
about the twdfth of an inch thick. y 
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The following engrayings show the exact thidmess of the deep i 
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Kn> AXX» BIDK BKOnom OF CABLE AlTD KTD OT BHOIUi CABLB. 

1. Wire— Eighteen Btnnds of MYon wires. 8. BIzstnuidBofjariL 

8. Oatta peroha-^Thrae ooats. 4 Telegniph wires— Seyea in nmnlMr. 

The manufacture of thia part of the cable is very simple. The 
conductor having been thoroughly tested, to proTe its complete 
insulation, the cable is sent to the factory, where it is ooyered with 
the iron wire and prepared for coiling. Before the insulated wire 
leaves the gutta percha factory, every sixty miles of it are thoroughly 
examined. Should any flaw be found it is inunediately repaired, 
and the cable is again subjected to the electric test, when, if it prove 
perfect, it is allowed to remain undistiubed until such time as it is 
placed on shipboard. The break of continuity or connection in the 
core from imperfect insulation, or a parting of the copper wire, is made 
known by the ringing of a beU, which sounds the alarm the instant the 
interruption takes place, and continues ringing so long as the battery sends 
the electric stream along the conductor. The author was an observer of 
this test, and saw it applied with the most perfect success. The connectioD 
was temporarily destroyed ; but the moment the battery was brought to 
bear upon the conductor, the unerring indicator, the little bell, com- 
menced ringing, and kept it up till the battery was detached. Through 
the means of that same infallible detective every mile of it is not only 
proved before leaving the factory, but as it goes into coils on shipboard. 

The coverbg of the Atlantic cable with its wire protection or armor 
is performed by a separate establishment, and is an entirely different 
process from that just described. There are in fact two of these 
manu&ctories, one at Birkenhead, opposite Liverpool, and the other at 
€hreenwich, about five^ miles from London. 

The feictory at Greenwich is situated on the banks of the Thames^ 
and about a mile from the hospital for superannuated sailors. It is in 
the very centre of a manufitcturing district, and in view of the mam- 
moth iron steamer Great Eastern. There b nothing in the external ap- 
pearance of the building which would give any indication of the char- 
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aoter of the work perforinod within its walls, and the only intimation 
which the spectator who is not priyileged to enter has of it, is that con- 
TQred in the hnmense sign on the roof, which informs him that the «ab- 
marine telegraph cable is mannfaotured there. The whole establish- 
ment is surrounded by a wall eight or ten feet high, to keep out that 
spirit of inquiry which, whether laudable or not on the part of the pub- 
lic, does not receive the same amoun't of toleration, or the same oppor- 
tunity in England that it does in the United States. There is, in ad- 
dition to this wall, a porter at the gate, who is one of the most polite 
of Oerbe'ruses, and who guards it as well against all unprivileged appli- 
cants as did the Bussians the foirtress of Sebastopol. The only ap- 
proach to it is by a gravelled pathway which is terribly destructive to 
shoe-leather, and a journey over half a dozen miles of which would use 
up the best pair of boots ever made ; and yet, strange to say, these 
gravel footpaths are so common about London, and all over Eng- 
land, as to give rise to the belief that the interest of the shoemakers 
is among the strongest in the kingdom, and that the authorities who 
have the charge of the making and repairing of roads, must have a 
strong sympathy with that time-honored and indispensable class of 
tradesmen. Happening fortunately to be one of the privileged few who 
were permitted to enter the factory, I visited it during my stay in 
London. On passing the gate, I discovered on each side a circus, 
thirty orforty feet in diameter, which had been dug to the depth of 
about four feet. In both there were eight coils, each containing from 
twenty to three himdred miles of the cable, and some three or four of 
which were receiving it as it came freshly made out of the factory. 
The men who were engaged in packing or coiling it had their hands and 
feet besmeared with tar, and the whole establishment was redolent of 
the same material • But no matter how objectionable the tar may be, 
it is an excellent preventive of rust, and absolutely indispensable in 
the manufacture of the cable. 

The two circuses, or basins, as they are, perhaps, more properly 
called, are so constructed, that they can be filled to the top with water, 
to allow of the complete submersion of the cable. 

The machinery in the cable fa/Oftorj is very simple, and although 
at the first glance it appears rather intricate and complicated, a 
few mmutes' inspection makes it all perfectly plain. The first process 
is the serving or covering of the gutta percha insulation with hemp 
steeped in a composition of tar and pitch, after which it receives 
the external protection or wire armor. The preparation of the hemp 
and the winding of it on bobbins engage the services of a dozen boys, 
who. work from morning to night, and from Monday to Saturday, 
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with all the steadioesB and regalarity of their older ftUow operat l tm - 
Hundreds of miles of this hemp passes through Iheir hands every we^ 
and although it is the least important of the different materials of 
which the cahle is composed, still it conld not well be done without 
The serving of the hemp on the core is acoomplished bj means of a retrolr- 
ing machine, on the periphery of which are placed seven or eight of these 
bobbins, the core of the cable passing directly and perpendienlariy through 
the centre. As this madiine revolves, the bobbins also revolve on their 
own axes, paying out the hemp, which is thus served on the core. The 
process can perhaps be more simply illostrated by taking two flat cireo- 
lar pieces of wood of the same eiie, say about three feet in diameter, 
and each having a hole in the centre. Let these be joined by three or 
four upright bars of wood or iron set at equal distances apart, all placed 
within about an inch of the periphery. This done, the next thing is to 
get the requisite number of spools, each spool representing a bobbin, 
seven being sufficient for the purpose, and to &sten them on axes to the 
lower one of the two circular pieces of wood. The machine is now &i- 
iahed and in working order. Through the central holes run a small rope, 
and wind upon eadi one of the Efpools enough twine to illustrate the 
process. The machine having been set on a pivot must now be put in 
motion, the ends of the twine joined to the rope about an inch above the 
top of the spools, and the rope itself drawn slowly through the cen- 
tral holes. Then, as the madiine revolves and the rope is drawn up- 
ward, the spools will also revolve, paying the twine out and serving it 
on the rope. Here you have a tolerably &ir Oiustration of the manner 
in which not only the gutta p^cha is covered with the hemp, but in 
which the ^ last or wire protection is laid on. The velocity with which 
these machines revolve is somewhat calculated to startle nervous people 
on a first visit to the factory, and should some of the.bobbins happen by 
any chance to fly off while they are in motion, they would make wild 
work with any thing with which they might happen to come in contact 
But fortunately they are so well secured that accidents of the kind seldom 
or never occur. While the cable is being paid out from the machine in 
its finished state, it passes over several small wheels and through vats of 
tar, as it is drawn out by the men who are engaged in coiling it in the 
basins. Five of the wire-covering machines were in operation at the 
time of our visit, and these gave about twelve miles as ihe aggregate of 
their day's work. 

THE PAYING-OUT MACHINEBT. 

The machinery which was put np on the Agamemnon is a duplicate of 
that on the Niagara, and a description of one will therefore answer fi>r 
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b^th. In addition to the 
winding-in and pajing-ont 
part of it, tliere was an en- 
gine of twenty horse pow- 
er, wHioh was always to be 
k^t in readiness idiould it 
be found necessary to use 
it in taking np the cable, 
an operation which had al- 
ways failed. 

This portion of the ma- 
ohin^y was made the sab- 
jeot of severe criticisin, 
and it was asserted, in ad- 
Tsnce of its trial, that it 
was too heayy and too 
powerful for the work for ^ 
which it was constructed. | 

The machine was com- I 

posed of- four Y sheave " 

'wheels, which are indicat- I 

ed in the following engrav- g 

ingbythelettersaaaa. i 

The cable passes over g 
these in the manner exhib- 
ited in the engraving first 
entering the groove or 
sheave in the second sheave 
wheel, passing over and 
under it. It then passes 
over the first sheave wheel, 
and taking a turn over the 
greater part of its periphe- 
ry, is carried to the fourth, 
from which it is delivered 
to the third, passing finally 
from that to the sheave 
wheel at the stern, and 
over that again mto the 
ocean. 

The brake wheels, 
which are shown by the 
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letter ft, are toraed by a 

pinion, as in the windin^iD 

machine, and reTolve with 

a Telocity proportioned to 

the aiie of the aheare 

wheels, each of which is 

five feet in diameter. The 

brake wheels are acted 

upon by wooden blocks, 

screwed together as rep- 

I resented in the Friction 

S Brake, and when ccnnpreas- 

S ed, act upon the lerer e^ 

9 which is connected with 

^ the indicator d. This in- 

;f dicator shows ihe strain on 

I the cable. 

I The brake is woi^ed by 

\ means oi the handle s, be- 

I * side which there was al- 

I ways a man stationed to 

work it when required. The 
indicator is dmilar to a 
patent spring scale, and /, 
f, IB simply a line and 
weight to keep it from 
being pulled out of its 
place by the action of the 
leyer. 



THE MACHINEBY FOB WINDINa IN. 

Although it was hoped that there would be no occasion for the use of 
this machine, yet it would have been a culpable want of foresight to have 
neglected providing one for each of the cable ships. One of the most 
serious difficulties which was to be apprehended in tiie work of paying out 
was that which might arise from the kinking of the cable. But the ease 
with which it was coiled on the Niagara — ^frequently at the rate of three 
miles an hour, and on one occasion at the rate of five miles — ^was cer- 
tainly most auspicious and promising for the success of the final opera- 
tion. There was no strain, no tendency to kink, and with the exoep- 
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tion of a slight twist which 
would be perceptible even on 
a thread when tmwonnd from 
a spool, there was nothing 
to jos^fy the fear that there . 
wonld be any obstacle in the 
way of the sucoessful accom- 
plishment of the work from 
snoh a cause. Still, as has 
been said, it wonld have been 
culpable in the engineers to 
have neglected to make pro- 
vision for such an emergency. 
The winding-machine, al- 
though it added considerably 
to the weight of the machin- 
ery for paying out, was, ac- 
cording to the opinion of the i 
engineers connected with the § 
enterprise, as compact and as ^ 
light as it could possibly be, o 
considering the work which 
it had to perform. The fol- 
lowing representation gives g 
a correct view of it, and with 
the explanations of the vari- 
ous parts, will render it 
dearer to the popular un- 
derstanding than any unaid- 
ed verbal description. 

A A are two grooved 
drums, sheaves about seven 
feet in diameter, having five 
grooves on the periphery of 
each. The cable is wound 
round each drum five times, 
passing from one to the oth- 
er in succession till all the 
grooves are filled, when 'each 
revolution of both wheels 

pays it out to the hands of the men who stand ready to coil it as it is taken 
up from the ocean. The object of passing it round these drums so often 
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is to render it easier for tlie engineer to ebaok it bj Ae appUcatioo of 
the brake, which is indicated by letter E, and wUeh is presented more in 
another engraving. The winding-machine is so coDstroeted that H oaa 
be made to perform the work of the pajing-oat madiine ahonid ii be 
found necessary to employ it in that way. In the eyeat of its being 



BsonoH or thi raionov bxakb, 
used for sach a purpose the brake becomes absolutdy necessary to re- 
strain the speed of the cable in going out oyer the stem. The grooyes 
are for the purpose of keeping the cable finmi becoming entangled, or 
rather from crowding and catting the outer wire, which would be very 
liable to occur were the periphery of the drum perfectly flat. The fiye 
grooyes are seen to advantage in the following engraving, the letter a 
showing the groove in which the deep sea line rests, and the letter h that 
in which is represented the shore cable, the end sections of both deep sea 
line and shore cable being rel{>resented by proportionately sised circles, 
the first of which (a) fills up only a part of a groove, and the second (b) 
nearly the whole of one. 

On the same shafts as the groove drums of « « ft b 

the winding-in machine are the spur wheels C 0, |L^^^JbIQ| 

in gear with the pinion placed between them, and ^^^^^^^^J 
which is indicated by B. The shaft on which 
this pinion is fixed also carries the brake alluded to, and which, as has 

been stated, was only to be used when the windpig-iu machine was em- 
ployed in paying out. The two iron levers A A, which are seen in the en- 
graving of the friction brake, hold the blocks of wood a a to the brake 
wheel 8. By screwing the nut C, which b connected with a right and left 
hand screw, the levers A A are pressed together on the wheel C, which 
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stops the large wheels, and by which of 
oonrse Ihe whole machine is cheeked when 
sufficient pressure is employed. There 
are two brakes, one oi which is imme* 
diately behind the other, and cannot, 
tiierefore, be seen. The whole weight of 
the winding-in machine is about fiye 
tons. 

The grooTcd wheels, it was calculated, 
would run with a Telocity of ten revolu- 
tions to the mmute, and at this speed 
would wind up the cable over the wheel 
at the stem at the rate of three miles an 
hour. The paying out is regulated in 
the same way — that is, for every three 
miles of the cable passed over these 
grooved wheels to the wheel at the 
stem and from it down into the ocean, 
each of the grooved wheels would make 
ten revolutions a minute. In the 
winding up of the cable, which is a much 
dower process than the paying out, on ac- 
count of the greater strain produced by 
the operation, the length of cable taken 
in would not exceed one mile and a 
half an hour, and the revolutions would be 
reduced, therefore, to five per minute. 

On the same shaft with the brakes 
is represented the third large spur wheel 
I, which is worked by a pinion driven by 
the engine. 

STOWAQE OF THE C0IIJ3 ON THE NIAGABA. 

The followiDg engraving is designed 
to show the stowage of the coils on 
board the Niagara. 

The paying-out and winding-in ma- 
chineiy is shown on a small scale by 
letter a, and the coils by the numbers 
1, 2, 8, 4, 5, and 6, which also present 
the order in which they were to 
be paid out, No. 1 being the ten 
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miles of the sbore cable. Letter / is a similar sheare wheel to tiiai 
oyer the stem, and was to be used when it became necessary in conse- 
quence of a gale, to remove the cable to the bow, so as to enable the 
vessel to steam up against the wind, as it would inevitably have been 
broken otherwise. 

The length of miles in the different coils on board the * Niagara, 
the remainder being on board the Agamemnon, is presented in the fol- 
lowing tables: 

JiUeM. 

Cofl Na 1— 4Shore cable, 10 

No. 2— Deep sea oaUe, .... 180 

No. 8 da do. 294 

No. 4 do. do. .... 18H 

No. 5 do. da 852 

Na 6 da da .... 297 

Total, 1,26H 

The shore and deep sea cables were to be passed to the paying-out 
machinery over a series of smaU-sized drums, placed at regular inter- 
vals between the coil from which it was taken and the machine. 

THE CABLE GUARDS. 

Among the most important parts of the machinery which was required 
in the laying of the cable, were the guards for the propellers of the Aga- 
memnon and Niagara, and without which its successful accomplishment 
was considered doubtful, these bemg absolutely necessary to prevent the 
fouling of the submarine cable in the event of the ship being obliged to 
back out of the way of icebergs, or from other cause& It was a point to 
which the greatest attention was very properly given, as the break- 
ing of the cable, after several hundred miles of it had been paid out, 
would postpone the comple- 
tion of the enterprise for a 
year, in addition to the great 
pecuniary loss by which such 
a disaster would be attended. 
It was proposed to avoid such 
a disaster by surrounding the 
screw with a cage, which 
woald effectually prevent the 
cable from coming in con- 
tact; but as the two vessels ' 
were differently constructed, 

and as it would be absolute- „^ ^r «« kiao^a .howiko cabl. arAE«. 
ly necessary to place the Ni- fl.-Hor»e .ho* ga«d. A-Secuon of gn«4 »d 

amra in drv dock bpf^rA ^•— X^rtloal bnicea. vertical brace. 

a^x« lu ury UUCK DCIOre A—Horiiontal br»oea. «.— Water line. 
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the cage could be fastened to her, it was decided to abandon it in her 
case, and to adopt a guard in its stead. The cage was, therefore, only 
used on the Agamemnon, which was docked for the purpose. From the 
subjoined drawings the reader will perceive at once the difference 
between the two contrivances. 

In this drawing it will be seen that Uiere are two goards of iron 
which sweep round the stern of the Niagara, in the form of a semi*circle 
or horseshoe, enclosing both the propeller and the rudder, the lower 
being about a foot above the water Hne, and the other at an elevation 
of some seven or eight feet from it. As the ship drew three or 
four feet more when loaded with the cable, the lower guard would, of 
course, be submerged to a corresponding depth, forming a still better 
protection when in the process of backing. Tlus guard was placed about 
three feet from the flange of the screw, and between eleven and twelve 
from the side of the rudder post, so that its full diameter at tliis point 
was from twenty-two to twenty-four feet. The length of the perpendic- 
ular bars varied from seven to fourteen feet, and the whole presented 
BO small a surface to the action of the water, and was so weU fastened 
with bolts and screws, that it was expected to resist all the pressure 
to which it might be subjidcted, either from the inside or outside. 

In the case of the Agamemnon, to which the cage was applied, 
and of the stern of which the following is a correct drawing, the differ- 
ence will at once be seen when compared with the Niagara. The 
counter or under rounding of the stem is much nearer to the water mark 
than that of the Niagara, and to this cause is owing the difference in the 
open space which is so apparent in a comparison of the stems of both 
ships. 

The cable protector presented 
in this drawing is, literally speak- 
ing, a cage made of bars of iron 
placed almost at right angles 
with each other, and inside of 
which the screw is observed. It 
descends below the water-mark ; 
' the perpendicular bars, of which 
there are two on each side, bemg 
screwed to the counter and the 
keel of the ship, not more than 
three or four feet of the whole 
cage being visible above the sur- 
face of the water. The horizon* 
▲oAMBfHOH. tal bars are rounded out so as to 
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form a seotioa of a cirde, tiie diameter of whieh is aboat tweatj*llMr 
feel, leaviDg a Bpaoe of about two feet and a half between them and tiie 
sweep of the 8orew« The horiiontal ban in this inataDoe, inatead of 
being brought round the mdder, are ecrewed into the rudder poet^ and 
the whole cage was subjected more to the action of the water than 
the guard of the Niagara, on aooount of its deeper submersion. Both 
the guard and the cage were the best that could be devised at the time^ 
and proved efficient for the purpose they were intended to subserve. 

PASSAGE TO YALBimA BAY, AND TRIAL OF THE HACHINERT. 

The day of the departure of the Telegraph Squadron from Coik, 
was not as auspicious as could have been desired, but there was no time 
to be lost^ and, fair or stormy, it wsa abwhitely essentiai that tiiey 
should leave. Five o^doek was the hour fixed for their departure, but 
it was past six before the whole squadron was under way and out of the 
harbor. The British side lAeel steamer, the Leopard, was the first to 
move, and about half an hour after she had got out to sea the Aga- 
memnon followed. Next in order was the Susquehanna, the Niagara 
bringing up the rear. Boon after we passed the entrance the order of 
the procession underwent a complete change, for the Niagara in a fern 
hours took the lead, leaving the other three behind. In less than an 
hour altw we had left the Gove of Cork we lost ai|^t of the en- 
trance, behind the bold headlands which mark nearly the whole of the 
Irish coast; and early the following morning we had passed Cape Clear, 
the most southern point of the island. The Susquehanna and iim 
Leopard were the only two vessels in sight, the Agamemnon havii^ 
disai^peared during the night We proceeded, however, on our ooursei 
and at eleven o^olock were off the Skelligs, two bluff toAs whidk stand 
out a mile or so from the mainland, and which are about eight or nine 
miles from Dingle bay. In a little more than an hour we were at ite 
entrance, and before ranning in made three experiments upon ten milea 
of discarded cable, which had been put on board oar ship while lying in 
the Cove for the purpose. It was the same wire with whidi the m^ 
chinery on the Agamemnon had been tested, and whix^ althoi^ sone- 
what defective, served almost as well as that which had not y^ been 
used. The cable was passed round the diemve wheds of the payiBK- 
out machine, and then, as it was passed over the stem, a kedge andiar 
was tied to the end to sink it» and thus by bringing a wdght upon the 
wheds, cansed than to revolve until a sdlkwnt portion of the eaUe wan 
paid out to enaUe tiie veoBel to proceed at the desired speed. The 
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anchor having been fiuteiiady was dropped into the water, hut the weight 
was not heayy enough to prodoee the denred result The wheels of the 
ponderoins machinery refiued to moTe, and the anchor, after swinging to 
and firo from the stem for a few moments, dn^»ped dnggishl j into the 
water, but without e&ct. The shafts w^re oiled, and abont forty men 
were . pat to work to poll the cable over the wheels by main strength, 
and pay it out until such time as there should be enough of it over the 
stem to bring the stram neoesBary to set them in motion, without the aid 
of any other force than that exercised by the wei^t and strain of the 
cable itself. It was a slow and tedious process, and to some who were 
impatient of delay, it was doubtless a most vexatious one. The first half 
houc passed, and still the men continued hauling it over the sheaves and 
passing it overboard, without effecting the slightest change, but in less 
than five minutes the wheels began to move, slowly at first, and then 
with increased speed, till the rate of paying out reached from two to three 
mUes an hour. AU this time there was no apparent tendency to kink, 
and there was now an of^Kirtunity after all the trouble, and all the pull- 
ing and dragging, to test the machinery in a satisfactory manner. There 
was no difficulty about paying out, but there was one most essential point 
to be settled before its success could be finally established. It was 
necessary to try the action of the brakes, and to do that the cable would 
be most probably subjected to a strain which it mi^t be found too weak 
to resist It was, however, valueless for any other purpose, and so it 
mattered little what strain it might be subjected to. So the brakes 
were put on, and the wheels over which it passed having been stopped 
in this way, it broke in a very few minutes. The object of the brakes, 
as has been explained, is to stop the cable when a kink takes place, 
or when any defect is discovered before it passes over the wheel, so 
that it may be repaired before it descends into the water. 

A second experiment was tried and with the same result, and a third 
ended in the same manner. The Niagara now proceeded on her way into 
Yalentia Bay, which is three- or four miles from the entrance of Dingle 
Bay. While on our passage in we had a magnificat view of this part 
of the coast, and a fine opportunity of judging of its scenery. The 
County of Kerry is one of the most southern counties of Ireland, and 
its whole line of coast is remarkable for its nigged character, and for the 
deep indentations which the action of the sea, frt>m age to age, has made 
upon it. Huge mountains rise up on almost every side, and great 
masses of rock, in a thousand fantastic shapes, stand out miles from the 
land, tOTrible as those of which the Greek mariners ^tood in such awe, 
and of which such tales of horror have been handed down to us. Two 
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immense rooks, whicli look m if they had been flung from the huge 
mountain that guards the left side of the entranoe of Dingle Bay, stand 
there like grim and weather-beaten sentinels. On the other side 
is a long mountain range, the &ce of which, looking seaward, is worn 
with deep fissures, while its base is hollowed out at irregular intervals 
by cares, some of which extend, as we were told, several hundred 
feet into the very heart of the mountains. The bay is between two 
and three hundred fathoms deep, but it is so open to the sea, and 
the anchorage is so bad, that it is one of the worst places which a yessel 
could select in a storm. The waves break with terrible force on the 
rooks, throwing their spray &r up the bleak mountain sides, and the 
wind sweeps with relentless fury on the ill-fated vessel that may be 
caught here on a lee shore. But Yalentia Bay is more protected, and 
although not safe in a storm, affords much better anchorage. The land 
for miles into the interior is very rocky and barren, and affords a poor 
pasturage for the diminutive but hardy race of cattle for which the 
County of Kerry b famous. It is a difficult matter to distinguish the 
huts of the peasantry on the great hillsides; but here and there can be seen 
the ruins of churches, which were built by pious Christians of the fifth 
and sixth centuries, and whose walls have long since crumbled into 
decay. This Island of Yalentia suffered fearfully during the famine in 
Ireland, and hundreds died of starvation on the roadside or in the mis- 
erable dwellings, some of which still remain, and in which their bodies 
were found many weeks after their death, unburied. Within the last 
few years it is said the condition of the people has considerably im- 
proved, but if what I saw is called improvement, they must have 
been in a terrible state before the process of amelioration com- 
menced. Some of them live at present by fishing, some by cultivating 
the ungrateful soil, and some by quarrymg slate from the hil^lsides. 
About three miles from the head of Yalentia Bay is the village of 
Caherciveen, and at the same distance from where our ship now lies is 
Knightstown, a small village of one thousand inhabitants, called after 
the Knight of Kerry, a gentleman who has been one of the strongest 
advocates of the Atlantic Telegraph. Prom the deck of our ship we 
could Bee a small sandy cove, which was selected as the place for 
the landing of the shore end of the cable, and a hundred yards from 
which a temporary tent was erected for the batteries and other tele- 
graph instruments. In front of it was displayed an attempt at the stars 
and stripes, but it was only an attempt, and it would require one of the 
most shrewd guessing Yankees that ever lived in or came out of Con- 
necticut to tell what it was intended for. It was soon replaced by 
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another, of i^more nnmistakaUe kind, however, and that ought to be 
sufficient to satisfy the most exacting patriot. 

Although it was certain that we conld not take the shore end of the 
cable oat, yet it was concluded to employ our spare time in trymg 
another experiment with a part of the 1,250 miles of the deep sea line 
which made up our half of the Atlantic telegraph, and which was free 
from defects. The Willing Mind, a steamer which came round from 
Cork as an additional tender to the Advice, took the end of this on 
board, and securing it firmly, started off from the Niagara at a speed of 
about four miles an hour, and when about five or six hundred yards 
from her the brakes were put on. The little steamer tugged and pulled 
away, but the wheels refosed to turn while the brakes remained as they 
were, and after tugging and pulling for about five minutes the cable 
parted, having given way at last to a dragging force equal to a weight 
of three tons and a half. This was regarded as very satisfliictory, but 
there is one thing which I think it proves — that the brakes could not be 
brought to bear upon the cable with such an immense mass as the 
Niagara hauling on it: The only plan was to let it run free, and if a 
kink should occur, to take the chances rather than put on the brakes, 
which appeared to be certain destruction. 

We arrived and anchored in Yalentia Bay on the evening of the 
4th, but at too late an hour to commence operations other than 
de^ribed. The work of landing the shore part of the cable was deferred 
therefore until the following morning at eight o^clock. At the ap* 
pointed time every thing was prepared for the work, the Willmg Mind 
came under our stem ready to tow the heavy shore line, and in addition 
to this there were some half dozen boats from the Susquehanna Mid 
Leopard, with two or three from the Niagara, all prepared to assist in 
the work. The engineers, however, before beginning, at once 
decided on testing both the shore cable and machinery, and for that 
purpose got the Willing Mind to tow out some five or six hundred 
yards. This preliminary operation was attended with such success that 
it was determined to commence work without further delay. Two of 
the launches of the Leopard and one from the Susquehanna were brought 
under the stern of the Niagara, and about a mile and three-quarters of 
the cable coiled upon them ; then another mile or three-quarters was 
put on board the Willing Mind, and the whole four towed by the Ad- 
vice, went off in procession towards the point indicated as the landing 
place by the American flag, already alluded to. On the shore there 
were about two thousand persons, the whole population of the place, and 
large contributions from miles around, waiting there from seven in the 
morning till seven in the evening for the arrival of the fleet of cable 
9 
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boats, whose progress they had watched with so much aaziety and ioh 
patience. It was five o'clock when we started; never before was 
such a scene presented in Yaleatia Bay, and the poorest spectator there, 
though he could not tell what strange sgency it was that lay in that 
cable, understood what it was intended to effect, and his face beamed 
with joy as he heard his comrades say that it brought them nearer to 
that great land that had so generously stretched out ike helping hand 
to their starring countrymen, and that had given a shelter and a home 
to those who had found neither the one nor the other in the land of their 
birth. It was a hi^py day for them, and when later in the eyening that 
cable was landed, and it was proposed to give three cheers for America^ 
there were none there who responded with more sincerity and honest 
enthusiasm than the poor peasantry. 

It took about two hours to land the cable, but the shallowness of the 
water prevented the Advice from running close to the shore. The paa- 
sengers, therefore, oonsbting of a number of friends of the enterprise, 
got into one of the small boats, and rowed in as near as they could, 
but still not near enough for us to get ashore without wetting our feet^ 
We were not long left in doubt, however, as to what we should do, for we 
had hardly run our boat aground before there was a whole crowd of men 
in the water, regardless of wet clothes, proffering their assistance, and 
offering as many backs as there were passengers in the boat. It was 
one of the incidents of the great scene which was being enacted, and 
occasioned considerable merriment among the bystanders. Here a little 
fellow presented himself to a gentleman of the most portly dimensions, 
and insisted upon his ability to take him ashore. It was no use, however, 
for had he the strength of Atlas he could not have persuaded the passen- 
ger that he was able to carry him, and sa he had to call another to his 
help, when boUi of them succeeded in landing him safely, to his great 
satisfaction and relie£ These two performed the job so well, that the 
rest of the passengers at once entered into a contract with them, and 
were landed high and dry upon the beach. About half an hour aftw we 
got ashore the small fleet of cable boats were observed rapidly approach- 
ing, headed by one bearing the united unions of England and the States 
—that is, the Union Jack and the Stars alone on a blue ground, while 
the words '< Atlantic Telegraph " were inscribed upon it in large letters. 

Among those on shore were the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, (Lord 
Morpeth, of anti-slavery proclivities,) Lord Hillsborough, the Knight of 
Kerry, and nearly all the gentlemen connected with the enterprise. 
But here comes the cable in the hands of the crew of the Niagara's boat, 
who rush up the beach with it dripping with water, for in their haste to 
carry it adiore they have to wade knee deep. Mr. Cyrus W. 
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Vield is there beside Lord Morpeth, or, as he is now called, Lord 
Carlisle, and as Captain Pennoek oomes up in adrance of his men 
with the cable he introdnoes him. There is no time for the passage of 
finrmalities, and the introduction and meeting are therefore free from 

wDXnXL 

^ I am most hi^py to see yon, Captain," says Lord Morpeth ; and 
the Captain most appropriately replies : 

" This, sir, is the betrothal of England and America; and I hope in 
twenty days the marriage will be eonsummated." 

The crowd now press around, all eagerness to help in pulling up the 
cable, and when the work is through, those who have been fortunate 
enough to put their hands to it show the marks of the tar to those who 
have £itiled in the attempt, as a proof of their success. By dint of pult 
ing and hauling, they get it into the trench in which it is to be laid, 
and take up the end to the top of a little hill, where they secure it bj 
rolling it around a number of strong stakes driyen fast into the earth, 
and placed in the form of a circle. This is the centre of the site 
marked out for a house, m which the batteries and instruments are to 
be placed, and which was used as a temporary station till a better and 
more substantial one could be erected. When the cable was placed here, 
and the enthusiasm of the people had somewhat subsided, the rector of 
the parish made an appropriate prayer. 

At the close of the prayer. Lord Carlisle addressed the people as 
follows : 

^' My American, Irish, and English friends, I feel at such a moment 
as this that no language can be becoming, except that of prayer and 
praise. However, it is always allowable to any human lips, though 
they have not been specially qualified for the office, to raise the ascrip- 
tion of < Olory to Ood on earth, peace, good-wUl to men.' That, I be- 
lieve, is the spirit in which this great work has been undertaken ; and 
it is this reflection which encourages me to feel the strongest hopes ci 
its final success. (Hear, hear.) I believe the great undertaking, now 
00 happily begun, will accomplish many great and noble purposes of 
trade, of national policy, and of empire ; but there is only one view in 
which I will now present it to those whom I have the pleasure to 
addresa You are aware— you must know, some of you, from your own 
experience, that many of your dear friends and only relations have left 
their native land to receive hospitable shelter in America. (Applause.) 
Well, then, I don't expect you can all understand the wondrous mechan- 
ism by whkh this great undertaking is to be carried on, but this I think 
you will all of you understand. If you wish to communicate some piece 
of intelligence straightway to your relationa across the wide world of 
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waters — ^if you wisb to tell those whom yoa know it would interest in 
their heart of hearts, of a marriage, a birth, or a death among jou, thb 
little cord which wo have piled up on the shore will impart those tidings 
quicker than the flash of the lightnings. (Applause.) . Let us now 
hope, let us now pray, that the hopes of those who have set in operation 
this great design may be rewarded by its entire success, and let us hope 
further that this Atlantic cable wiU, in all future time, serve as an em- 
blem of that strong cord of Iotc which, I trust, will always unite the 
British Islands and the great continent of America, and join with me 
in my fervent wish that the great Giver of all good, who has enabled all 
his servants to discern so much of the workings of those mighty laws by 
which he governs the universe, will further this wonderful work, and 
will farther so bless its operation, as to make it serve the high purposes 
of the good of man and his own great glory. (Hear, hear.) And now, 
my friends, as there can be no project or undertaking which ought not 
to receive the approbation and applause of the people, let all join with 
me in giving three hearty cheers." 

Three cheers were given with a will ; but it was not enough, and 
they cheered and cheered tmtil they were obliged to give up firom ex- 
haustion. " Three cheers," said Lord Carlisle, " are not enough — they 
are what they give on common occasions. Now, for the success of the 
Atlantic cable, I must have at least one doien." The crowd re- 
sponded with tibe full number, and then cheered the following : 

'< The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland." 

" The United States of America." 

« Mr. Cyrus W. Field." 

Mr. Field, in reply, spoke as follows: "Ladies and gentlemen — 
words cannot express to you the feelings within this heart. It beats 
with affection towards every man, woman and child that hears me ; and 
if ever on the other side of the water one of you present yourselves at 
my door, and say you had a hand in this, I promise you a true Amer- 
ican welcome. (Cheers.) ' What God hath joined together let no man 
put asunder.' " (Cheers.) 

And more cheers were given for the following : 

« For the sailors." 

« For Yankee Doodle." 

" For the ofKcers and sailors on board the ships that are intended to^ 
lay the cable." 

«'TheQueen.»» 

'< The President of the United States." 

" The American Navy." 

Captain Wainwright, of the Leopard, returned his thanks on the 
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part of the officers of the squadron, and said that there was Hot aman 
who would not be ready to make almost any sacrifice to promote the 
Buocess of this undertaking. 

This closed the great ceremony of landing the firat Atlantic subma- 
rine cable, and if we had been as successful in taking it ashore at New- 
foundland, we certainly would hare had reason for congratulation and 
rejoicing. On our ifetnrn to the wardroom of the Niagara, we had a 
pleasant social gathering of all the officers, at which Lieut. Boyd 
brought out an immense cake, with which we celebrated the event 

THE LAYIKG OF THE GABLE FROM YAXENTU BAT. 
THs ran DAT— AirarvT 8. 

The landing of the shore cable in Doulus Bay was successfully ac- 
complished, as has been stated, on the evening of the 6th of August, a 
day which will be ever memorable in the minds of all who were present 
on the occasion. To the people of that part of Ireland it was an event 
of the most absorbing interest; and although there were many there to 
whom the scientific character of the work was an inexplicable mystery, 
it was, as we have said, enough for them to know that it brought them 
nearer to that great nation where myriads of their countrymen had found 
a home, and where by honest industry they were enabled to obtain an in- 
dependent livelihood. Never before had such a mass of people assembled 
on the shores of that bay, and never did people regard any spectacle with 
deeper interest. They came from miles around — ^firom their huts on 
the steep hill sides and the dark mountain passes, from the storied 
scenes of Eillamey in the interior, and the bleak-iron bound coast for 
which the south as well as the north of Ireland is so celebrated. It was 
a great day for all — ^firom the Lord Lieutenant down to the poorest man 
who quarried slate for eight pence or a shilling a day, on the side of the 
hill that overlooks the harbor of Yalentia. From seven in the morning 
till seven in the evening they awaited with impatient eagerness the land- 
ing of the cable; and when the boats which bore it to the beach were 
within a hundred feet of the place designated, they could with 
difficulty be restrained by the police from rushing into the water and 
palling it ashore. People may talk about the popular enthusiasm which 
is manifested at coronations, l^e visits of monarchs, and all that, but he 
must indeed have been a great monarch who was received with such 
heartfelt welcome as- the crowd gave to that electric chain. The mo- 
ment the cable boat« touched the shore, the people, animated by one im- 
pulse, ran forward, and the guardians of the public peace, unable to 
restrain their eagerness, were swept aside by the rush. A hundred 
hands seized the cable, and running up the elevated ground which fronts 
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tiie bay, kaded it about fiflj feet abore the water maik. Then folloired 
the gcene which has been already dcioribed, a seene of tiie wildest en- 
thnsiasm, in which the name of America was hailed with cheers tliat 
made the monntains ring. They never tired of obeering, and the man 
who proposed *' three more for Yankee Boodle," when each Toiee was 
hoarse from the extraordinary dntj it was called npon to perform, was 
answered with a deafening hnrrah, that was repeated again and again, 
till the crowd could almost oheer no more from sheer ezhanstion. 

That night there was a grand ball at the little Tillage of Knights- 
town, and the day dawn canght the merry-makers still engaged in their 
festivities. A bonfire of peat, piled np as high as a good-sised two-story 
house, sent its ruddy and cheerful light hr out into the darkness, 
brightening up the black crevices in the frowning rocks, and throwing a 
glow on the faces of the light-hearted peasantry that gathered aronnd it 
in a huge circle. There was a fiddler among them, and though his 
music was not quite so scnentific as Paganini's, and he would* occasionally 
throw in a few dubious notes of his own by way of improvement on the 
composer, yet to that crowd it was as acceptable as the best that culti- 
vated ear ever listened to, or that was ever applauded by kid-gloved, 
hands at the Academy of Music. " The wee sma' hours ayont the 
twal " were fast passmg away when they dispersed to their several 
homes, but the bright fire kept it up still longer, and had a terriUe 
battle with the daylight before it was subdued. The bright red glow 
which but a few hours before illuminated and made cheerful every thing 
it touched, became paler and paler, till it was lost in the still brighter 
light of day, and before night, there was nothing left but a mound of 
white smouldering ashes, beneath which tiie fire gradually expired. 
The following morning, about four o'clock, the author was making his 
way in a small boat from the Niagara up to the scene of the festivities 
of the evening before, with his last letter for friends at home, but he 
found the little village of Knightstown sound asleep, and even the owner 
of the inn, which in this part of the country rises into the dignity of a 
hotel, was as oblivious as ever wearied and worn-out traveller could 
desire to be. 

It may be as well to state here, lest the reader should mistake the 
object of the visit, that the innkeeper was also the postmaster of the 
village, and that, in his ofKcial capacity, he was a great man in Knights- 
town. On this occasion, he seemed to be somewhat put out by being 
roused from his slumbers at such an early hour ; but when he learned 
that it was a visitor from the Niagara, his door was thrown wide opoi, 
and the letters, having received the postage stamps, were droj^ped 
through the little crevice in the huge slate that stands like a door in 
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fiNmt of the SjiigkiBtown Hotel. Feefing oonndeTaUy lelieTed, the 
writer retorsed to the Niagara^ wldch wm to lutye started at fire o'olook 
tbat mormng^ and wbick, when he had cleared the harhor of Yalentia, 
lie saw standing out to sea.at the rate of two miles an hoar, with her 
bow tamed westward. The cable .waa over her stern, and the process 
of paying out appeared to be progressing with perfect sncoess ; when she 
eommenced suddenly blowing off steam, and her steppage soon after gave 
efridence that there wis something wrong on board. In a few minntes 
more the canse was explained. 

In paying out, the cable slipped off the wheel, throngh the want of 
proper cantion on the part of one of the men who had charge of it at 
this point, was eanght between the wheel and the journal, and became 
wedged so tight that it was impossible to extricate it in time. The 
motion of the vessel was arrested in a few moments, bat it was too late ; 
the strain was more than the cable, strong as it was, conld bear, and in 
bes than five minutes from the time it was caught in the machinery it 
parted in the water, leaying the loose part swinging over the stern. As 
may well be supposed, this was a most trying time; but as every hour 
lost only made the difficulty worse, preparations were immediately made 
for the recovery of the broken end, which lay on the bottom at a depth 
of between thirty and forty fathoms, and at a distance of about four 
miles from the point where it had been landed the evening before amid 
such enthusiastic rejoicings. Mr. Woodhouse, Mr. Canning, and Cap- 
tain .Kell, started off the Niagara; and by the aid of two paddle-box 
boats from the Leopard, one from the Susquehanna, and the little stoam- 
ti^ the Willing Mind, they aocompUshed the tediotis a&d difficult task 
of under-running the cable from the shore to the place where it had 
parted, and where they took up the end for the purpose of^ making a 
splice. Unfortunately the roughness of the sea prevented this, and after 
several ineffectual attempts they were obliged to give it up till the fol- 
lowing day, when it was hoped the elements would prove more favorable. 
Accordingly our ship's head was turned once more towards Valentia, 
and in lesa than an hour she was anchored in the bay. That night it was 
arranged that the cable should be again underrun from the shore, and 
spliced under the shelter of the headland which protects the entrance 
on the left of the bay. This was to be done as early as possible on the 
following morning. 

Up to this time we had met with nothing but reverses, and the 
prospect, to say the least of it, did not appear very promising. We had 
lost a day by this accident, and any further delays might cause the 
postponement of the enterprise till the following year. All felt, there- 
fore, that not an hour could be spared, and that every minute should be 
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carefdlly economiied if ve expected to saoceed at alL There Kr«re 
many anxious minds on board the Niagara that night, and many aa 
inquiring look was taken at the barometer, which had shown some indi- 
cations of an unfavorable change in the weather ; but about 12 o'doek 
the wind moderated and the barometer again rose. 

For three-quarters of an hour only was the electric connection com- 
plete, and during that time some signals and a few messages were tnaa- 
mitted through the cable. The test, so far as the continuity was 
concerned, was as perfect as could be desired, but it must be obeerred 
that the current did not pass through the whole wire, but only through 
one hundred and forty miles, consisting of the coil of the shore cable 
and the spar-deck coil of the deep sea line. It is proper to state here 
that the paying out of the shore cable, which is an inch and a-half m 
diameter, and weighs about eight tons to the mile, was a rather difficult 
operation, and attended with considerable risk. While the deep sea 
line is remarkable for its great flexibility, this portion of the cable is as 
much the reyerse as it is possible to conceive. It was made with the 
view of resisting all the strain to which it might be subjected by the 
fouling of anchors or otherwise, and the wires of which the outer cover* 
ing or protection was composed are each about one-ei^th of an inch in 
diameter. While, therefore, great strength was obtained, it was im« 
possible at the same time to have the additional advantage of great 
flexibility, and the consequence was, that when it came ta bo wound 
round the wheels for the purpose of paying out, it could not be made to 
run clear into the sheaves, but was constantly bulging out somewhere, 
requiring unremitting care and attention on the part of the workmen to 
prerent it from running off altogether. It was through the neglect of 
one of these, as has been stated, that it really did run off, and that it 
became necessary to splice it a second time. How much we longed to 
see the last yard of it overboard and the process of paying out the deep 
sea line commence ! We felt confident, from its plialnlity, that there 
would be little or no difficulty experienced in its manipulation ; that on 
this account particularly there would be no danger of its running off the 
sheaves, and thought that the power of the brakes could be so nicely 
graduated as to bring little if any strain upon it. Had we it <mce 
safely down, we were confident that, if favored with fiur weather, we 
would be able to pay out our twelve hundred and fifty miles succeesfiilly. 

The Second jyay-— August 7. 

This was in reality the third day on which the work of laying the 
cable was continued, but as the mere landing of the shore portion of it can* 
not fairly be entered to the accoiint of paying it out, it should more pr<H 
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p«*ly be called the seoond. It is, therefore, in this order that it is 
recorded, and it is for this reason that the mere process of landing is not 
inolnded in the regular minutes of the expedition, which may be said to 
hare commenced only when the ship herself was nnder way and paying 
oat the cable oyer her stem. After all, howeyer, this may be regarded 
as an inunaterial point, although it may be well to state it in this con* 
section, if for nothing else than the sake of acoaraoy. 

The work was commenced abont half-past five o'clock in the morn- 
ing, when the Willing Mind, which played such a conspicuons part in 
neariy all the preliminary operations in and about this place, proceeded, 
with a number of workmen on board, to the buoy which marked the 
spot where the cable lay. She was accompanied by two boats from the 
Leopard and Susquehanna, each of which had a strong force to assist when- 
ever they might be required. For three or four hours, during which they 
worked with might and main, they endeavored to raise it, but finding it 
impossible to accomplish their purpose within any reasonable time, they 
concluded to underrun it once more firom tiie shore. About an hour was 
taken to do this, and the only thing that now remained to be done was 
to splice the end on board the Niagara with that which had been recov- 
ered. The Willing Mind started once more for our ship, taking one end 
with her to the boats of the Susquehanna and Leopard, which were lying 
under the lee of the land, and where the work of splicing could be car- 
ried on with less risk and greater despatcL We could see them firom 
the deck of the Niagara working hard and fiist, and during the two or 
three hours they were employed in this way they were objects of the 
most eager curiosity. The splicers were surrounded by a portion of the 
crew of both boats, and were almost concealed firom our view, so that we 
had no chance of seeing what was going on. At last, after three of 
what appeared the longest hours, the Willing Mind and the other boats 
parted company, the latter returning to their separate ships. This was 
proof positive that the cable had not only been spliced, but that the 
spliced portion had been laid. By seven o'clock the anchor was up, and 
we were once more under way, paying out as if nothing had occurred to 
internet our progress. For the first five or ten minutes the machinery 
did not run as well as could be wished, and a thumping sound, that ex- 
cited the most unpleasant sensation, was made by its passage over the 
wheels. But the ear soon became accustomed to this, and so long as it 
passed safely into the water every one was satisfied. The coil firom 
which it was paid out was in the forepart of the ship, ^thin a few feet 
of the forecastle, and as the distance from that to ^e stem was nearly 
her whole length, a number of men were stationed at intervals, like sen- 
tinels, between the two points, to see that every foot of it reached its 
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destination in safety. Every thmg Uiat oould be dome was done to gi?c 
it a safe and easy passage, bat it rtill oontinned to thnmp away at the 
maehinery, and before the last part of it loft the ship, it oreated'sach an 
excitement on board that all we had previously gone through in that 
line seemed trifling in comparison. The part where the ahare cable is 
joined to the deep sea line gave way as it was passing over one of the 
wheels, and in a minute more the broken portion wonld have been ont 
over the stem, and lost beyond all hope of recovery, at least in time to 
permit of the seasonable prosecntion of ^ work that year. 

This was the most critical moment of the enterprise. The provision ^ 
which was made for snoh an emergency saved it, and the admirable 
mansgement of the ship, by which the strain was taken off it daring the 
process of splicing, is worthy of all praise. The captain had ordered a 
strong hawser, of sofficient length, to be placed near the stem of the 
vessel, where it coald be osed at any moment, and then awaited with no 
small degree of anxiety the time wben it riioold be anaoanced that they 
were ready to pay ont that portion where the two cables were joined. 
At last it was reached, and the speed of the vessel having been redaced 
to a fraction of a mile, so that she coald only be said to be moving 
throagh the water, it was passed through the hands of the men as care- 
folly as if it were the most tender fabric in the world, and had jost gone 
over one of the wheels, when it was observed giving way at the joint. 
The men in charge were at once on the alert, and in a moment had it 
firmly secored to the hawser. Mr. Everett, the chief engineer of the 
ship, seemed abiqoitoas, and rendered most efficient service at this part 
of the enterprise. With a coolness and self-possession deserving of all 
praise, he observed every thing that was going on around him, and was 
ready for every emergen<^. His conduct on this occasion pointed him 
out as the proper man to take charge of ^e cable on the next expedi^ 
tion ; and Mr. Field never showed his foresight and judgment to better 
advantage than when he mentioned Mr. Everett to the Telegraph Com- 
pany as the engineer who should constract the paying-out machinery. 
The accident occurred at half-past eleven, and the ship was about 
seven miles from the pomt from which she started that afternoon. The 
other vessels of course could not have been aware of its exact nature, 
but they must have known from the stoppage of the ship that there was 
something wrong. Whatever may have been their anxiety during the 
long and weary hour and a half which it took to renew the splice, it cer- 
tainly did not exceed what we felt during that time. Not a word was 
spoken except by those in command, and the orders were promptly and 
quietly obeyed. Those who could take no active part in the work, looked 
on with someUiing of the feeling with which a man awaits the result of 
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a diaiioe on whidi Ids Tery life may depend. Many an inqniring look 
mm direoted to that portion of the oable that hnng over the stem, and 
at the men who were employed at the work of splioing. It seemed as if 
it would never be finished, although the joiners went at it with a will, 
knowing how much depended on their expedition, and performed it in 
half the time that would be given to it under other ciroumstances. The 
hemp serving and gutta peroha insulation were cut off, leaving both ends 
of the oc^per wire or oonduotor perfeotly bare. This was done in almost 
less time than it takes to relate tiie oircnmstanee. The two oooducton 
were then laid together, bound np with a single wire, and the whole sol- 
dered together. After this the gutta percha was plaoed over the oon« 
dnotor in a perfectly plastio state, and the insulation having been thus 
effected, the hempen strands were served up<m it, the iron protecting 
wire or external armor placed over that again, and the whole securely 
bound with strong hemp. Having been aplioed in this way, it was low< 
ered down cautiously over the stem by the same hawser, so that there 
was little or no strain brought upon it, and in less than half an hour 
more the ship was on bar course, going at a rate of from two to three 
miles an hour. 

Many an impatknt look is direoted toward the splioer, but he 
performs his duty well; he is working with all possible dispatch, and 
although we wish he were quicker, he is doing all a man can do ; if the 
cable be lost, it will oertainly be through no fitult of his. In the midst 
of the subdued excitement — ^for as I have said, no one attempted to 
speak but in whispers, except those in oonmiand — ^we could not but 
think, when we looked out upon the calm sea as it sparkled under the 
bright light of the full moon, with a feeling of gratitude upon the aus- 
pioions weather with which our entorprije had been blessed thus far. 
Never was a vessel more &vored than ours, and if we are only permitted 
to lay this cable, what a time of rejoicing we will have when we get back 
to New York. It is almost too much to hope, and as we think what we 
have yet to go through, our sensations beoome painful in the ez« 
treme. Let us, when we return to the Empire Oity, be able to teU our 
friends that the cable is laid, and the United States, big as they are, will 
not be able te hold us. 

Let us lay this cable successfully and we will— but it is useless say- 
ing what we will do. After all our anxiety, after all the excitement, it 
may be that we are not destined to accomplish our great work this time, 
but our hopes are strong, and I know that there is not a man on board, 
from the captain to the humblest hand, that is not wrapt up heart and 
soul in the enterprise. So strong is the feeling, that I believe there 
would be less excitement among them at the cry of << man overboard" 
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than there would at the annoimoement that the cable had parted, per* 
haps it is beoause they think the man might be picked up, bat that the 
cable never could. 

The cable meantime has been paid oat, and in less than an hoar we 
are at least two miles off from where the splice, which had pat eyery one 
into sach a terrible state of anxiety, is lying safely npon its ocean bed. 
We are glad to get rid of it, for it was one of the worst cnstomers with 
which we had yet to deal, and every body congratolates every body else 
that it is safely overboard. " I tell yon what,*' says one of the qnarter- 
masters, two or three hoars after; " I tell yoo what, that was a hard 
tog, and I hope we won't soon have sach another " — a hope in which 
it is ahnost needless to say eyery one who heard him joined. 

The next point of interest now is the telegraph office, the door of 
which is beset with eager inqairers, all desiroos of knowing how the 
cable works, and a considerable nomber of these with messages for 
friends not only in Yalentia, Liyerpool and London, bat away off in 
the United States. Among these was the writer, who took advantage 
of the first opportonity to transmit the following despatch to the New 
York Herald, and which he feels considerable pride in being able to say 
was the first sent to any newspaper over the Atlantic Telegraph, or 
that portion of it which was laid. And here it is : 

Umitid 8rATK8 FaiGin Kiaoaba., ) 
At Sea, off the Coast of Ireland, August 8—1 P. M. { 
To James Gordon Bbnnbtt, Esq., New Tork HerM Office. 

The cable is being paid oat over the stern in capital style, and the 
ship is goiDg at the rate of two miles an hoar. We nave just paid out 
the twelfth mile most saccessfally, and are getting on admirably. The 
insulation was found to be perfect after a sj^ce had been paid oat, and 
the cable is in such excellent working order that messages are trans- 
mitted between the ship and the shore with the greatest ease. All are 
well on board the Niagara, and sanguine as to the result of the expe- 
dition. We can see the lights of the other steamers as they hover around 
OS, and can imagine what intense anxiety they mast feel to know how 
we are gettmg on. J. M. 

The subjoined despatch was received from the telegraph office at 
Yalentia Bay : 

We see the Niagara broadside on. Is there any thing wrong in the 

paying out ? 

To which the following reply was received : 

^ All is right. Every thing is going on well. The ship's broadside 
being on arines from her drifting, as she was going very slowly-^only a 
mile and a half an hour. 
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The nMosages tluit were sent by the Mioen to their friencb and 
rdatiTefl in different parte of the United States would fill nearly a 
Tolnme, and the operatiyee were kept busy at the instrument the whole 
time. 

Third Day— August 8. 

Sinee the Niagara left New York, she was not and oould not hama 
been &Y0ired with £urer weather than she had to-day. The son rose m 
an almost elondless sky, and the. wind was so li^^t that it hardly raised 
a ripple on the waten The rest of the telegraph sqnadrcm had spread 
a part of their eanras in the hope of being able to saye their eoal; but 
they made nothing by it, and were obliged to fori their sails which were 
hanging loosely from the yard& Byen the light ensigns hung from the 
peaks in folds, and there was hardly strength enough in the breeie to 
shake out the still lighter streamers that floated from the main. We 
heard the bells of the Susquehanna as she stood off about half a mile on 
our starboard quarter, and, were it necessary, could haye hailed her at 
that distance without any great straining of lungs. The Leopard was 
taking it easy away off four or fiye hundred yards on the port side, and 
the Agamemnon, with her masnye and warlike-lookmg hull, although a 
mile and a half away, loomed up as yisibly as if she were not more than 
one-third that distance off The Oyolope amused herself running ahead 
of the rest of the squadron, as if on the look-out for something which 
she neyer succeeded in finding. She had a jolly, rollicking way of her 
own, that contrasted strongly with the rolling gut of the bluff Aga* 
memnon and the dashing style of the Leopard, which pitched into eyery 
sea, no matter how small, as if it had some insidious designs upon her, 
throwing it from her in showers of spray. The Susquehanna took it 
quietly endugh, and seemed as perfectly satisfied at going two miles an 
hour as if she had been going a dosen in the same time. About twenty 
miles astern of the squadron the SkeUigs, two high rocks that stand out 
from the main land like gigantic outposts, were distinctly yisible, and 
although the little light-house at the entrance to Yalentia harbor had 
sunk below the horixon some hours before, we could still tell its position 
by the high landmarks by which it was surrounded. There were the 
Blasketts, an island mountain, and one of the first of the many high* 
lands which the mariner sees on this part of the Lrish coast before he 
enters Dbgle bay; and thoee low, half-sunken, treacherous-looking 
rocks, with which the wayes are at perpetual war, are the Fose, and are 
&e dread of aU the shipmasters who trade about this part of the island. 
Away off beyond the Fose and the Blasketts, among those highlands 
of the county Kerry, is some of the most magnificent scenery that oyer 
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delighted the eyes o£ a irayeUer ; ud m ihoee highkads aink grad- 
ludlj below the horuoB, the TaUeys darken with the ereiUDg ahadowsi 
and the mountain peaka, gaffoBed with the red glow of the deBoendin^ 
son, look more like the creations of dreamland than a liying, aotaal 
reality. 

It is Captain Pennook's wateh to-day, although Captain Hudson 
may be said to be always on, with the ezoeption of the £bw honra whidi 
he gives to rest The Oaptain^s first question is in regard to the eabl6| 
as it is in fact the first with almost every one when tiiey have got the 
sleep out of their eyes. 

<' What is the rate at which the cable is being paid out?** hein- 
<{uires, addressing Bfr. Fngitt, the sailmaker, who is one of the gnardiaim 
of ihecoilsL 

<' Three miles, sir," is the response. This is not so fast as had been 
expected, but it is doing very well for the present, although the inten* 
tion is to do much better before a hundred miles of the cable shall hare 
been passed over the stem. A visit to the coil proves that the report 
of Mr. Fugitt is oorreet, and also proves another thing, that whatefver 
fears might have been felt in regard to kinks, or any thing of that kind» 
are entirely frronndless. Nothing could be more gratifyiqg than the 
way in which it comes up out of the coil — iso flexible, and yet possessing 
so much strength. There is no trouble whatever with it — no twistimg 
into knots nor entangling of the fiakes— -but the whole process of unooil- 
ing goes on without the slightest difficulty. The men who stand around 
the circle looking out for accidents have an easy time of it, and might 
be in New York or Liverpool, or away in the Punjaub, for all their 
services are required That cable couldn't kink if it tried; and so 
long as it passes out of the ship safely, and is deposited securely on the 
bottom, it may twist as much as it pleases. The iron wires which form 
the outer covering or protection may become so corroded with the action 
of the salt water as to afibrd it no longer any protection; but while the 
insulation remains intact, the essential part of the cable requires no other 
protection than that given it by the gutta peroha. It has been urged, 
as an argument in favor of the success of the Atlantic telegraph, that 
the iron wire, in the process of decomposition to which it would be sub^ 
fected after its submersion, would enter into combination with the cal* 
careous substances, which, as has been shown, by the soundings of Lieni. 
Berryman and Capt Dayman, form a part of the deposit of the bed of 
the ocean. Once the cable is down, however, and down securely, wba 
cares whether it does or not, or whether there is not a partide of the 
protecting wire lell? • 

The first coil will be all run out some time to-morrow (Sunday^ 
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moinmgf and then wbat a time tiiere will be in paaaing the second splifi- 
11^ safely oat of tbe ship, and how we diall rejoice at haying 
even one-tenth paart of our half laid 1 Yarious specolatioiis are afloat 
as to the length submerged and the distance ran ; and when it is annonnoed 
from some quarter or another that the twenty-fire hundred miles aboard 
both ships will fall short before the Agamemnon reaches the Newfound- 
land terminus, a rather uneasy feeling takes possession of some, althou^ 
the en^neers ezfaress their confidence that two or three days' reckoning 
will show there is not only enough, but plenty to spare. The only thing 
that remained now to be done was to get rid of the cable as fast as we 
could, for although we might bave been satisfied with three miles when 
we started, now that we had attained that, we would not be content till we 
reached four or fiye. The only objection to this was that it might bring 
too great a strain upon it, and that in our impatience to get through with 
our part of the work we might lose the cable— 4^ catastrophe, the yeiy 
dread of which haunted us like a nightmare. True, the strain at the 
present rate, as appeared from the indicator, did not exceed four hun* 
dred pounds, while the cable, as had been preyed by the experiment in 
Yalentia Bay, was capable of bearing a strain of three and a half tcms. 

It has just been proved from a calculation of the distance run and 
the amount of the cable paid out, that there is at present no reason to 
fear we shall not haye enough. The ship is thirty-nine miles frt>m 
the point at which the shore end of the cable was landed, while the uum- 
ber laid does not exceed forty-one, showing that only two miles more 
than the actual distance traversed hare been expended, and that if they 
continue at this rate they will have sufficient with which to lay a sub- 
marine telegraph line from Cape Race, Newfoundland, to Cape North, 
the most northern part of Cape Breton. But all this is prema- 
ture. When we reach mid-oceauj if ever we succeed in getting so fer, 
we will be better able to telL 

This day closed with fine weather, and a promise of its continuance. 
In the evening, about seven or eight o'clock, the remarkable color of 
the sea attracted general attention. But only a few hours preyious it 
had a deep blue, but it was now a very light pea green, and, looking 
dosely at Uie surfece, we discovered that it was strewed with dead me- 
dussB. For miles and miles we passed through these, and would doubtless 
have continued to see them had we not been prevented by the darkness of 
night Another visit to the coil and the telegraph office before going 
to bed, satisfied us that the cable was going out in fine style, and that 
the continuity was perfect. That word '< continuity " had become quite 
a pet on board ; and if any thing went wrong with the cable, the first 
question was always of course in regard to its safety, and the next as to 
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the oontinoity being all right Onoe at ease on both these points every 
one slept more soundly, bat the moment the slightest breath was whis- 
pered of any thing wrong with either, the greatest anxiety was manifest* 
ed till the cheering intelligenoe was giyen that the work was going on 
saooessfully. If the " old coffee-mill " stopped for a minute, all hands 
in the cabin and wardroom were on deck to know the cause of it, 
and did not go below again till it went on as before. The '* coffee- 
mill " was the name giyen to the paying-out machine, from the peculiar 
noise made by the wheels, and which bore somewhat of a resemblance 
to that which would be produced by a mill for grinding coffee. The 
sound became as fiimiliar to us as that of our own Yoices, and so long as 
we heard it, we knew that eyery thing was safe— that is, that the cabloi 
which was every thing to us, was going out without difficulty. The first 
thing we heard in the morning was the paying-out machine grinding 
away above our heads, and although it made what some might oon- 
sider a disagreeable racket, to us it was more pleasing than the best op- 
era ever produced by Italian, German, or any other composer. Thia 
night, particularly, it seems more noisy than ever, but instead of interfer- 
ing with our rest, it will only make us sleep the sounder. 

Fourth Day-^August 9. . 

The now familiar sound of the paying-out machine, which ncTer 
ceases except when there is something wrong wiih the cable, kept on 
through the whole night without interruption, and was the'first thing 
that greeted our waking senses. We were doing Wonders, and so long 
as the brakes were not applied, the machine showed no sign of halting 
in its work. At our mess table it was the principal subject of conversa- 
tion, and all were of the opinion that the laying of a cable across the 
Atlantic was not only feasible, but that it would be accomplished in 
this present month of August, and by the ships Niagara and Agamem- 
non. There were some, it is true, who thought that there mi^t be a 
difficulty when we came to the great depths, and that the increased 
weight and strain which would then be brought upon the cable, with the 
pitching and rolling of the ship in a heavy sea, might be more than it 
could bear ; but after all, there was little danger to bo apprehended 
from this, if the brakes were not put on, for it was observed that when 
they were employed for the pur|>ose of checking its speed, they very fire- 
quently stopped the wheels from turning, and brought upon it the strain 
produced by the speed of the vessel — a strain which would part the 
strongest cable ever made, as it parted the shore cable but a few days 
ago, and only a short time af telr we got out of Doulus Bay. Those 
brakes, in fact, are the only things that we have to dread ; and if they 
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were once oyerboard, there is no difficulty, so fiur as our experience has 
jet proved, in the way of the snocessfol accomplishment of this enter- 
prise. 

We are in high humor at the progress we have already made, as well 
as the fine weather we have had, and being on the second coil of the 
deep sea line which was pnt on the berth deck, are now looking forward 
to the time when we shall get rid of that too. The coil which had been 
formed on the spar deck, and the last mile of which was paid out at a 
quarter to 8 o'clock this morning, contained one hundred and thirty 
miles, which, with Ihe ten miles of heary shore cable, made one hundred 
and forty, or about one-ninth of the whole amount on board. It was 
known last erening that if no accident occurred, we would reach the 
foremain deck coil some time this morning ; and as the critical moment 
arriyed, all who could were up on deck to see the splice by which the 
two were connected go over the stem. This moment was looked forward 
to with considerable interest and anxiety. It was thought that the strain 
produced by the machinery on the joint, which is certainly not so strong 
as the other parts of the cable, would be too much for it, and that it 
would giro on being paid out. Every precaution was therefore taken 
to prevent such an occurrence. The speed of the ship was reduced to a 
mile an hour, and the spliced portion lowered gently from the stem. 
About thirty men were stationed about the coil and at the machinery, 
while a dozen stood near the stem, all ready for any emergency that 
might arise. Standing by the circle from which the cable was now 
going up with greatly ^minished speed, we watched flake after flake and 
turn after turn as it was unwound from about the cone, until the last 
turn — ^the spliced part — ^was reached, and following it i^ to the machin- 
ery, saw it pass safely over the five wheels and down into the water. 
In a half hour more idl danger was over; a few more revolutions were 
given to the propeller, and we were soon going at the rate of three miles 
an hour towards Trinity Bay, Newfoundland. This speed was increas- 
ed to three and a half, and before night we were going at the rate of five, 
the highest we had reached yet. The rest of the squadron were some- 
what astonished, for having graduated their speed by what we had been 
ranning, they began to fall astern very rapidly for two or three hours. 
They soon found out the cause, however, and putting on a little 
more steam, took their former position. The ease with which the 
cable was paid out at this rate ccmvinced all of the practicabil- 
ity of continuing it with perfect success, and with such favorable 
weather as had attended the enterprise up to this time, of laying 
the cable inside of sixteen days. All that was necessary was to 
look out for the splices, to reduce the speed at the proper time, and 
10 
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eqpeouklly to armd the use of the bakes except when imperatirelj ne- 
oesBary. The acoomulation of tar in the groores or aheayes it waa 
feared might have a tendency to throw the cable off the wheels, bat as 
it was brushed away again by the cable almost as qniok as it gathered, 
little attention was paid to it. 

In the early part of the day diyine service was celebrated, the oap* 
tain performbg the duties of chaj^iiL There was not, however, any 
interruption in the work; the men were at their stations as usuid, and 
mingled with the ci^tam's voice was the din of the madiinery. At 
the dose the prayer for the success of the expedition, which was read 
at the celebration of the landing of the cable, was repeated, and tbe 
earnest amen which followed, showed how deep an interest every one 
felt in it. 

The greatest depth over which we had passed was four hundred 
fathoms, but to-morrow we expect to be paying the cable out into two 
thousand fathouis of water, or somewhat over two milee. l^his will 
test the practicability of laying it in great depths, and settle forever 
one of the most serious questions to which this enterprise has given 
rise. It is supposed by some, in opposition to the ^^ telegraph plateau" 
theory of Lieut Maury, that the bottom of the ocean, instead of being 
of one uniform level between Ireland and Newfoundland, has the same 
depressions and heights, the same abrupt declivities and mountain 
ranges, which are to be found upon the surface of the earth. 

The soundings of Lieut. Berryman, of the United States navy, and' 
Oommander Dayman, of the British navy, have proved the existence of 
this plateau ; but still it is urged that, as these soundings were taken at 
intervals of thirty, forty or fifty miles, it is impossible to tell the exact 
character of the bed of the sea from them, or to form any thing more 
than a speculative opinion in regard to the subject. The laying, there- 
fore, of this cable will do much towards putting an end to all doubts 
whatever regarding it, as well as towards proving the practicability of 
the present enterprise. One of the great difficulties which Mr. Brett 
had to contend with in laying a cable across the Mediterranean, waa 
caused by the great depth of water, which in parts equals the deepest 
soundings found on the telegraphic. plateau, but those were abrupt and 
not gradual descents, like what we shall have. We will not be alarmed 
by any of those rapid runs of the cable that threaten destruction to all 
in its way, for the descents over which we shall pass will not be greater 
than one thousand feet to the mile, while the average will be perhaps 
about three hundred. This is certainly most promising, and if the 
promise holds good and the cable donH part, we may have an opporta- 
nity of realixing it to-morrow. 
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J>mog tlie day we BtgaaUed tlit 8ii«ftdraii tlmi ^att was right,' 
lAieh meattt tkat the eable wma going e«it nfely, that the eon- 
thmitj waa perfect, and, in a word, that we were getting along aa 
well, if not better, than oonld be expected. Th^ were satisfied, and 
dnring the remainder of the day kept on their westward oourse without 
intemiptioD, while we pnraned onm steadily, paying out the eable' at 
the rate of from fi^ to six miles per hoar. The electrtoians said the 
cable was in good working order, and messages were sent through it to 
America by the officers of the Niagara to their friends and relatirea, 
all of whom will doubtless have receiTed them before we reach the 
other side of the Aikntia There is evidently a determination not to 
let it remain idle for want of work, and the operators have enough to 
do if they get through the pile of manuscript which lies on their desk 
before morning. 

Mfth Day— August 10. 

There was a pretty heavy sea on durbg the whole of this day, and 
it was evident that there had been a gale somewhere in the immediate 
vicinity, judging from the sise of the waves. The rate of paying out 
varied from four and a half to six knots an hour, and the cable came 
up from the coil as easily as if the ship were only making two knots. 
It is certainly a wonderful cable, and those coils are admirably adapted 
to the work There was, it must be confessed, a prejudice against them 
at first, and when they were suggested as the best form* that could be 
Revised, some objected to them, on the ground that they would be so 
liable to kink. This opinion has now been proved to be erroneous, and 
those who opposed the circles are convinced by practical demonstration 
that they were the best that could be adopted. 

This morning about ten o^elook a sail hove in sight, when the squad- 
ron, in addition to their own national colors, displayed the Telegraph 
flag. Our quartermaster, when she was some three or four miles off, 
proclaimed her to be <'a Dutchman." In half an hour he took another 
observation of her ; said he could see her colors, that she was Norwe- 
gtau, adding, in a triumphant tone, that he knew '^ she was some kind 
of Dutch," but he guessed it was ^pretty high up." 

About eleven o^clock the Agamemnon signalled to us, desiring to 
know if we had any news, through the cable, from the £ast Indies, a 
part of the British dominions which at this particular time excites the 
most painful interest throughout England. We replied that we had 
not There were, we understood, some on board who had relatives 
there, and who naturally felt anxious to hear about the condition of 
things in that countrf . At this time we were in 2,150 fhthoms water, 
and the cable was going out in magnificent style. There were none of 
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those sodden aknniog niiif whidi luid been predieted for us when our 
ship shonld come to the great depths, and had we not known from the 
ohart of the sonndinga where we were, we oonld not haye told the differ- 
ence, so far as its effect npon the line was concerned. We could part* 
ly tell the strain by the angle which it made with the water, while the 
speed at which it went out was marked up<m an indicator connected 
with the machinery. The strain was 8ho?m more accurately by another 
indicator, so that we could tell the exact number of pounds it was sub-! 
jected to at any particular time. This hardly exceeded three hundred,i 
except when the brakes were put on, and then it was increased to fifteen 
and twenty hundred, and sometimes more. In all cases, howeyer, it 
would not do to take the indicator as a true guide, as the pitching of 
the yessel produced a strain which ia not always, if it is oyer, correoilj 
marked upon it 

There was a great deal of excitement created by the cable getting 
off the wheels twice this eyening, but fortunately it was put on again 
without any other accident. It was to a considerable extent a rq>eti- 
tion of the same Boeae that took place when the cable broke off the 
coast of Ireland. The ship was backed immediately^ the cable released 
from the strain, and in five minutes, which seemed so many hours, it 
was put on the wheels again. When the order was giyen to the engi- 
neer to '^ go ahead slow," it is impossible to describe the scene which 
followed — ^the relief from a feeling of terrible suspense and painful ex- 
citement to which eyery one was wound up^ the warm and hearty con-* 
gratulations that were interchanged, and the eagerness with which we 
still continued to watch the wheels, fearful of a repetition of the acci- 
dent. The engineers kept near the machine, ready in case of emer- 
gency to go oyer the work again ; but fortunately there was no call for 
their seryices in the same way this night, after the second catastrophe. 

The throwing of the cable off the wheels was caused by the accumu- 
lation of tar in the sheayes, whidi are not so deep and so wide as expe- 
rience has preyed they should haye been. The tar, which is pressed out 
of the iron or protecting wire as the cable passes oyer the wheels, sticks 
in the sheayes until it gathers in some parts in large lumps, which become 
hardened by exposure to the air. The effect of this is to throw the cable 
off altogether, as occurred in the two cases just mentioned. 

We had hardly recoyered from the alarm created by these accidental 
when the whole ship was thrown into another state of excitement by the 
report that the continuity was gone—that the cable refused any longer 
to transmit the electric current; in a word, that all communication 
between the ship and the shore had ceased, in consequence of some acci- 
dent t^ the copper wire or conductor, of which no one knew the cause* 
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For two honrs and a half the continuity was lost; and webelieyedthat all 
was oyer, that the three hundred and odd miles which had been Udd were 
kdd in Tain, that we would be obliged to return, and report our own 
&ilure, when the eyes of the whole world were turned upon us, and at a 
time, too, when we confidently hoped that success was within our readi 
if we only exercised a due amount of vigilance and caution. The Engi- 
neers, Captain Hudson and Professor Morse had all agreed that the only 
thing to be done was to cut the cable for the purpose of getting it off 
the paying-out machine, and transferring it to that which was to be used 
for winding up, and in regard to the successful operation of which there 
were rery serious and well-founded doubts. 

Mr. De Sauty, the assistant electrician, and Mr. Bright, consulted 
with Professor Morso as to the best course to be pursued, when he ex- 
pressed the opinion that the strain to which the cable had been subjected 
at the time it slipped off the wheels had opened the gutta percha, and 
thus destroyed the insulation. This certainly libemed the only reason- 
able explanation that could be ^ven of the af&ir, and the cause stated 
was generally accepted as the true one. About two miles of the cable 
had been paid out since that accident occurred, and the only question 
ihat now remained to be decided was whether the winding-in machine could 
be safely employed in under-running this lengtL This, as Professor Morse 
said, was for the chief engineer, Mr. Bright, to determine, and it rested 
with him to give the order to haye the cable cut, in case he should so 
decide. Mr. Bright did so decide, and preparations were being made to 
carry his order into execution, when Mr. De Sauty informed Professor 
Morse that the continuity had been restored, and that the insulation had 
not been destroyed. In fiye minutes more the intelligence would haye 
come too late, for in that time the cable would haye been cut, and the 
conductor thus detached from the telegraph instrument could not haye 
given any indication of its being perfect up to the terminus on the vessel 
The glad news was soon circulated throughout the ship, and all felt as 
if they had been imbued with a new life. A rough, weather-beaten old 
sailor, who had assisted in coiling many a long mile of it on board the 
Niagara, and who was among the first to run to the telegraph office to 
have the news confirmed, said he would have given fifty dollars out of 
his pay to have saved that cable. " I have watched nearly every mile 
of it," he added, <' as it came over the side, and I would have given 
fifty dollars, poor a man as I am, to have saved it, although I don't 
expect to make any thing by it when it is laid down." In his own simple 
way he expressed the feelings of every one on board, for all are as much 
interested in the success of the enterprise as the largest shareholder in 
the company. They talked of the cable as they would of a pet child, 
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Mid neTer iras <)had treated with de^[>er wdioitoda than that with whleb 
the oable is watobed by them. Ton ooald see the tease etandung in the 
eyes of some as they idmoet eried for joy, and told their meeamatestiiat 
it was all right. They did not know any thing about the aoientiiio defi- 
nition of the word '< oontimuty," for to them it waa a mystery whioh 
was incapable of explanation, but when they heard it was mme^ they 
seemed to undwstand it as if by instinct, and to appreciate the roll estent 
of the loss. 

I hare said that it was a- great relief to all to learn that the 
electric connection was still perfect, bat each man, as he retires for the 
night, has a feeling of nervooaneas and uncertainty, lest the moROW 
shoold have something still worse in store for us. 

Sixth Day — August 11. 

This has been a sad day. We had retired fall of hope^ not, it 10 
true, unmixed with a sort of dread that there was something still worse 
than what had yet happened impending oyer the entenpriae. This morn- 
ing, about four o'clock, we were awakened out of our sleep to hear the 
cable had parted in over two thousand &thoms water* Fire minutes 
slier it had been announced ereiy one was out of his bed to asoertain 
for himself if it was indeed true. There was, howerer, no reason to 
doubt, for there hung the broken end orer the stem swinging loosely, and 
there were the wheels as motionless as a rock. The other end h»d not 
yet sunk to the bottom; it had to descend mcnre than two miks before it 
reached the plateau, and it would require more time to aeecm^dish that 
The noise that sounded like pleasant music in our ears had ceased, and 
the machine which had caused us such anxiety had now become as 
so much useless lumber, blockbg up the quarter deck The cause of the 
calamity was the aj^lication of the brakes, at a time when it was 
fatal {0 use them. There was a pretty heavy swell on, and as usual 
under each circumstances, the stem of the vessel was elevated or depressed 
as she rose on each wave. It was while her stem was down that the 
brakes were put on, so that in addition to the strain produced by its 
rising again, the cable had to boar an additi<Hial strain of three thousand 
pounds, as marked upon the indicator. This w)is more than it oould 
bear, and the consequence was that it parted. The mom^it the 
brakes were used the wheels stopped, and when the stem rose again 
they remained immovable, so that, between the strain brought upon 
the oable by the vessel and that caused by the aj^lication d ibe 
brakes, it had, as I have said, to bear more than it was ever calculated 
to sustain. The indicator showed a strain of three thousand pounds ; 
but it is in^KMMdble to oalculate the strain by whioh it was broken. 
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Had the brake not been applied, tbere is no doobt wbaieyer that tbe 
eable would hare remained perfect to the end^ unless we were compelled 
by yeiy great stress of weather to out it. The circumstance, to say 
the least of it, was most unfortunate ; but if the enterprise has failed; 
the expedition has proved one thing beyond all possibility of doubt, the 
practicability of laying a submarine telegraph cable across the Atlantic 
between Ireland and Newfoundland. Of this every man on board is as 
fully conyinced as he is of his own existence, whether it be laid next 
year, or its accomplishment be postponed for fifty years to come. 

The order to put on the brakes was giyen by Mr. Bright at this 
critical moment, and there is no doubt whatever on the mind of any one 
conversant with the &cts, that it was that order that caused the fracture 
of the cable. The author, however, confidently believes that it was 
impossible to lay it successfully with that machinery, and that some such 
aoeident must have inevitably occurred before the arrival of the fleet at 
Newfoundland. 

This morning, soon aller the catastrophe, a consultation was held in 
the oabin of the Niagara, at which Captain Hudson, Captain Pennook, 
Captain Wainwrigfat, Mr. Bright, Mr. Woodhouse, Mr. Canning, and 
Professor Morse were present, when the question of commencbg the 
work over again with what cable remained on board both vessels was 
discussed, but as it was found, after due calculation, that th^re was not' 
enou^ to connect the two points, the proposition of comrse did not pre- 
vaiL The Ibllowing table and statement show the amount paid out and 
the balance of cable on hand: — 

Stotetemttei. VMtiMlmUM. 

Uoperdeck 180 111 

Main deck . . . . .294 266 

Lower deck 182 161 

Loivtohold 862 806 

Wardroom 297 26t 

Total .... 1,266 1,086 

This, with ten miles of shore cable, made a total of 1,095 nautical 
nules. Of this, 884 were paid out when the cable parted, leaving 769 
miles on board the Niagara, which, with the half in the Agamemnon, 
left 1,847, or a surphls of 207 over 1,700 miles—the dbtanoe between 
ihe termini at Newfoundland and Ireland — an excess of 12 per cent 
This was, as has been said, considered insufficient, and the propontion 
was accordingly rejected as impracticable. Indeed, it was deemed 
doubtful whether, if the cable had not parted, there would have been 
enough to reach Trinity Bay. 

Another proposition ifas made, that when the vessels returned to 
England an additional length of cable be procured, and with this and new 
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maohineij the work be reoommenoed in October. This, however, was to 
be decided by the directors, and in the mean time it was nnderstood that 
the Niagara was to lie at Plymouth until further orders. It was believed 
that if this proposition should not be carried out, our ship would be 
detained tiU the following year, when the Telegraph Squadron were 
to take a fresh start. 

Soon after the meeting Mr. Field, with his usual promptitude, left 
the squadron in the Cyclops — the rest of the vessels, with the exception 
of the Leopard, remaining to make some experiments to test the practi* 
cability of splicing the ends of the cable from both the Niagara and 
Agamemnon. This occupied another day, and proved that it was per- 
fectly practicable to join the ends of the cable in mid ocean. 

BOUND FOR PLYMOUTH. 

Having made the experiments suggested by Mr. Field, and iriueh, as 
has been stated, were entirely successful, the Telegraph Squadron started 
for Plymouth, one of the first naval depots in Great Britain. On their 
way to that port a trial of speed took plaoe between the Niagara, the 
Agunemnon, and the Susquehanna. Properly qpeaking it oould hardly 
be called a race, for we were all so confident of the superior merits ^ 
our own vessel in point of speed, that we looked upon such a thing aa 
competition or oomparison as not only out of the question, but absolutely 
preposterous. True, we had heard a great deal of the qualities of the 
Agamemnon under sail and steam, and we certainly felt no inclination 
to depreciate her either as a sailing ship or a steamer ; but at the same 
time the superiority which was claimed for her over our vessel we were 
not prepared to admit We were told that she was the " crack " ship 
of the British fieet; that she oould steam from twelve to fourteen 
knots an hour ; and that she was, in a word, the fastest propeller on 
either side of the ocean; but all this we took with a oertain degree of 
latitude, and while we listened to the relation of her wonderful perform* 
anoes, our opinion of the Niagara underwent no changci The fact is, as 
I have said, that we felt so confident of the superiority of the Niagara, 
as to regard such a thing as a trial of speed perfectly pr^osterous. 
There was then, literally speaking, no race between the two ships, for 
several reasons :— in the first place the vessels were not in proper trim or 
condition ; in the second, we had only three boilers in operation, bring 
deprived entirely of the use of our fourth by tho proximity of the fur- 
naces to the coils of cable, which might have been damaged by the heat 
of the fires ; and in the third, we knew that the Agamemnon had frigates* 
masts instead of her own spars, which had been taken oat the better to 
qualify her for the work of laying the great sea line. Yet I have no 
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doubt tliat she made an efibrt to outran us, if it be &ir to judge from 
her increase of speed and the indications afforded by the dense columns 
of black smoke which occasionally issued from her pipes, that they were 
piling on the coal belo^. This is not all, however, for there was still 
stronger evidence in the frank acknowledgments of her men as to the 
great qualities of the Niagara, and the astonishment which they un- 
feignedly express at her speed and steadiness. And now let me state 
what it was that caused this change of opinion in men who were so full 
of praises of their own ship, and who, with a pardonable pride, believed 
Ae was superior to any other, although that other was the Niagara. 

The day on which the cable was broken — ^that ill-fated 11th of 
August — ^some experiments were tried, all of which, as has been 
stated, proved successfri]. The following day, Wednesday, the 12th 
of August, we were on our way to Plymouth, and desiring to keep 
oompany with the Agamemnon, we ke|>t under steam alone, while 
she was under both sail and steam. It was not, however, till the 
18th, that what has been oaUed the race between the two ships 
took place, and then the &ct is, the Susquehanna was the only 
competitor we had. About 10 o'clock Captain Sands made the follow* 
ing signal to us: — ^'Ooingto Plymouth," intimating that he was bound 
for that port^ and if we intended to keep company we had better "hurry 
up our cakes." We thoroughly understood the meaning of this signal 
to be a reflection upon the speed of our vessel, for on board of the Susque- 
hanna they were rather inclined to depreciate her in this particular. 
They had been talking some time before about her fiulure, and in proof 
of it re&rred to the length of her passage from New York to England. 
It was upon this that they based their estimates of her qualities, and 
under the impression that their own was her superior, they gave us a 
challenge in thia indirect way. At this time, that is, about 10 o'clock, 
the Susquehanna was a few hundred yards ahead of us, on our starboard 
bow, and as if to clear up any doubt we might have had in regard to the 
signal being a challenge, she slowed down until she was right abeam with 
ovat ahip. In reply to the signal of Captain Sands, Captain Hudson 
made the foUowing :-*" We can only use two boilers, in consequmce of 
cable." 

Only two boilers were in use, but as a portion of the other two 
could be used without risk to the cable, we also got them under steam, 
so that three boilerv may be said fo have been in operation. 

There was no doubt on the Susquehanna that they were certain of beat* 
ing us, and although laboring under all the disadvantages already referred 
to, we were determined to lower their pride and punish them for their 
presumption. It must be remembered that we had the cable guard 
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ftttached to our stern, that ve vere Mow our regular bearings widi 
the cable, and that we had, but three boilers in use ; while the Susque- 
hanna was in admirable condition, and tiiere is no doubt was under a 
full head of steam when she dropped down aoi came abeam with the 
Niagara. As soon as she took that positfon, her wheels, which befbre 
this had being going at an ordinaiy rate, began to revolve with 
accelerated v^ocitj, and finally with a rapidity that cleared up what- 
ever doubts we might have had of her intentions. All the sails that 
were of any service were put on, and every evidence was given that she 
was doing her very beet under the circumstances. Her rate of speed 
was about ten miles an hour. 

All the steam that could with safety be used was raised, and we also 
made as much sail as was considered profitable. For twenty minutes or 
half-an-hour the Susquehanna occupied the same position, so that her 
gangways were within our line of vision during that time. We had not, 
however, got properly under way for the first fifteen or twenty minutes, 
but after this it became evident that the gangways were dosing up— 
that is, they were falling below the line of vision, so that we could only 
see the gangway on the port side, or the side next to our ship. It was 
now apparent they were doing all in their power to maintain their posi* 
tion, but from thb time the Susquehanna gradually began to fall astern, 
until her foremast was brought in a direct line with our mizen. In a 
few minutes more we were ahead of her, and an hour from the time die 
dropped down and came abeam with us she was about half*a-mile astern. 
Still she kept at it, although Captain Sands must have been pretty well 
ntisfied regarding the comparative merits of both ships. From ten 
o'clock till four they kept it up, the Agamemnon doing her best also. At 
four, the Agamemnon was about twelve miles astern, and the Susque- 
hanna about five. As we did not wish to run away from them altoge- 
ther, and as Captain Hudson desired to keep company with the forflier, 
we hove too and let off steam till she came up. At tw«ity<4ve minutes 
past four the Susquehanna passed us, and at half-past-five the Aga- 
memnon went by us under sail and steam. The race was over, and 
the Susquehanna displayed no more signals after this about goii^ to 
Plymouth. 

Notwithstanding all this the Agamemnon proved herself, with all 
the disadvantages under which she labored, and to whidi we were also 
subject, both a good steamer and a fost ship. She could hardly be 
expected to equal the Niagara in speed, for the two are constructed on 
very different modds; and the only wonder is Uiat any doubt could be 
entertained with regard to their qualities. Whatever may be said 
about her suling and steaming abilities, the Agamemnon is one of die 
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line-ckf-baitle Aqw Ib tiie wwrU ; and it is no mmAer thafc die 
10 ike pet of the British iMry after hor gallant perfonnanoes before 
Sebaatopol, when sbe distinguished herself bj the HBarlessness with 
whioh she steamed up to within e^t or nine himdred yards of the 
frowning batteries of that telbible fortress 

The officers of the Snsqaehanna not only adcnowledge that thedr 
ahip was well beaten, but egress their belief that the Niagara is one of 
•the swiftest Tessels in the worldr— that she is, in fiuHi, without an equal. 
Since their eon[?ersi<» we have pardoned them for their presumption in 
ihinking that they oould beat us, and aooept their voluntary praises of 
the Niagara as a proof of their sincerity. There is no doubt whateyor 
that the long passage— a passage wfaidi was made under the most un- 
&T€raUe eiromnstanoee— K>f our ship from New York to London in April, 
1857, disappointed eyery one regarding her character as a steamer and 
sailing yessel ; bat those who knew her, and whohaye witnessed her per* 
fiMcmanees under all cirenmstanoes, are satisfied that she will realise the 
high expeetationa that were formed of her. 

JJtBnrAL AT PLTM0X7TH. 

The Niagara arriyed at Plymouth on the 13th of August, 1857, 
where she remained till the 5th of Noyember following, when she sailed 
lor New York. Bir. Field had arrived sometime before, and had called 
a meeting of the Board of Directors at London, at which Mr. Byerett 
and the conmiandors oi the expedition were present. The result of 
these meetings was, that Mr. Everett was requested to examine and 
report upon the form of machinery best adapted to secure the success 
of the next expedition. 

While occupying this position, he was literally deluged with plans of 
proposed machines, suggestions in regard to the laying of the cable, and 
advice from every quarter as to the manner in which the work should 
be performed. Some of those correspondents offered their suggestions 
and advice without hope of pay, or at least without saying any thing 
about it, but it must be confessed that the majority were worldly minded 
and looked after the almighty dollar. Machines of the most remarkable 
flferuieture were presented on paper for consideration, accompanied with 
detailed descriptions and explanations covering whole reams of foolscap. 
Take them all together they were rich speoimens of literature, and 
should not be- allowed to pass into that obsenrity to which the efforts 
of aquring genius are so often oonsigned. They were from clergymen, 
artists, meohanies, engineers, sailors, soldiers, officers, and gentlemen of 
Ittunire— that is, those uriio are supposed to have plenty of money, and 
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j^esDij of time to i^nd it in. The following is one of the volimteer 
letters, and, as will be seen, the suggestions whioh it contains are the 
joint production of two parties, although, according to the laws of the 

church, they should properly be regarded as one ;— 

• 
" I was talking to my wife in bed last night, whose brother was in 
the nayy, as to depositing your Atlantic telegraph rope, when she sug- 
gested whether you would not have difficulties with the currents, whiSi 
she had heard her late brother speak of as interfering with the sound- 
ing& It immediately struck me that you were beginnmg at the wrong 
end, and that the rope ought to start from the American side, so that 
the Gulf Stream might act on the concave, or inside of the curye of 
descending rope and facilitate its deposit, instead of acting on the con- 
yez side and tend to throw it down-— it euryes and renders a mudi 
longer length as necessary. If there be weight in this suggestion, and 
you begin at the American end, the course of your vessel should curve 
southward to allow for or compensate the northward tendency of the 
Gulf Stream. As you know the depths and the surface rates of the 
current, and its angle with the ship^s course, you may guess the rates 
and the direction of the current at diflferent depths, or average them, 
and thus get across with the shortest possible amount of rope, and 
therefore in the straightest line. If these suggestions reach you before 
you sail, but too late to be directly of use, they may put you on methods 
of reducing the evil I have anticipated. '' 

Whatever *^ weight " there may be in the suggestions of this corre- 
spondent, he is certainly entitled to the credit of originality, and it is to 
be hoped that in the laying of the next cable the engineers will have a 
proper regard for the concavity and convexity of the curve of the de- 
scendbg rope and the northward tendency of the Gulf Stream. But 
here is another, and although not quite so clear as that already given, 
still it is a remarkable production : — 

** Gentlemen — Permit me to suggest to your notice the fact, as 
time will prove, that you will never lay your electric cable complete till 
you adopt very different means to those at present employed. When 
you find the broken cable you will find it broken at a knot, and many 
more knots may be found tied. This I consider to be self evident 
There has been a hundred miles of the cable used beyond the actual 
distance laid — nearly two-thirds I compute more than shown by the 
main depths of soundings. I can give an efficient method of how to lay 
safely, without strain, the cable in a direct line without any waste in 
angles, at a greater saving in cost I will say no more at present in 
justice to mysel£" 

Every one who reads the foregoing will no doubt appreciate the 
sense of justice by which the writer was actuated, although they may 
not clearly understand the << angle " difficulty to which he alludes. 

Some of the letters were very elaborate, and began usually with an 
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eBBsj on some sabjeot that was sapposed to hare an intimate conBee- 
tion with the enterprise. Of this character was one which gave some 
carions partionlars concerning the habits of whales, and all of which 
was intended to show how much easier the cable could be laid by the 
idan proposed. Conspicnons among the applicants figured a olairvojant^ 
who expressed a strong desire to be employed by the company for a 
proper consideration, in return for which, she engaged in cases of break 
of continuity, to tell exactly in what part the break had occurred, and 
in the event of fracture of the cable, where the end could be found. All 
these dismterested applicants, clairvoyants, inventors and all, were sum- 
marily disposed of; but not at all discouraged, they kept up their ap* 
locations and correspondence to the end, and some even threatened to 
sue the company if they did not adopt their suggestion& It will be 
strange hereafter if some of them do not lay claim to the credit of hav* 
ing invented the machinery, an^ seek to deprive Mr. Everett of the 
fiune to which he is so justly entitled. 

Mr. Everett having signified his intention of complying with the re- 
quest of the Atlantic Telegraph Oompany, associated with himself 
Messrs. Penn, Lloyd and Field, three English engineers of high reputa- 
tion, with whom he conjointly made the following report : — 

LoNDOir, SxmMBiB, 1857. 

GxNTLXKXN : — Having examined, agreeably to your request, the ap- 
paratus and arrangements on boaid the Niagara for paying out the 
Atlantic telegraph cable, and given the whole subject our careful con* 
sideration, we beg to lay before you the conclusions at which we have 
arrived. 

We consider the paying out sheaves require no alterations except 
those suggested by Mr. Brisht in a memorandum which he was good 
enough to place in our han£i, a copy of which we append, namely : — To 
have one groove only in each of the sheaves, to make the groove deeper 
and wider at the periphery, and fit them with ffuards, to prevent the 
cable coming off, to apply scrapers for removing the tar from the grooves, 
and to make the circumference of each successive sheave which l£e cable 
passes over as much larger than the preceding one as the cable is found 
to stretch by the application of the increasing strain which it has to bear 
in passing round the several sheaves when it is being paid out with the 
maximum strain, and thus greatly diminish, or perhaps entirely obviate, 
the slipping of the cable on all Uie sheaves. We may add, that we see 
no reason why this apparatus should not also be used for hauling in the 
cable when necessary, if sufficient engine power be provided for that 
poipose. 

The most important consideration, however, to which we have di- 
rected our attention, is how to guard against the strain being brought 
on the cable while paying out, greater than it is considered capable of 
bearing without risk of damage— that is, having determined tne mas- 
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imiuBt atntiB, how to oounterMfe Ike numerovs eaiues wUek hate 
a tendency to increase it; and which, especially whan brought into 
operation BimultaneooalY, would otherwise endanger or destroy the 
cable. 

The means which we recommend for this purpose are the snbstitntion 
for the present brakes of two others, movti^ with the sane regular 
velocity, but of twice the diameter, and having their robbing snifaoe 
of gun metal, about twelve inches wide; each brake to be capable of 
doing the whole work ; but both may be in operation together if found 
convenient They should be constructed on the plan patented some 
vears ago by Mr. Appol^l. Their runs should be lined with slips of 
lignum vitsd, about three inches broad and half an indi apart, and im« 
mersed about one*third of their diameter in cisterns of salt water, it 
being found by experience that brass and lignum vitsd work t<^ether 
under great pressure with no appreciable wear. Mr. Appold's brake 
has the advantage of insuring a uniform holding power, so long as the 
pressure on the lever remains unaltered, eapaUe of being increased or 
diminished to any required degree with certainty. 

A light movable sheave of the same siie as those on the paying-oat 
apparatus should be introduced, and be arranged to move horiaontally 
on the deck through a space of about twenty feet, by the action of 
strong springs of vulcanised India rubber. The cable hy passing over 
that on the stern of the ship would be relieved from the great inequali* 
ties of strain to which it would otherwise be subjed^ ana the position 
of this sheave would at all times be the surest indication of the maximum 
strain on the cable — a matter of the utmost importance to be known, as 
upon it should depend the adjustment of the bnkes and other operations 
for ensuring the safety of the cable itself 

The importance of carrying this principle into operation b enhanced 
in our minds by our conviction that any injury sustained bv the cable 
in deep water, would in' all probability be irreparable, it being exceed- 
ingly doubtful whether the cable could by any contrivance be safely 
arrested if broken while running out, or raised from the bottom of the 
sea. 

As an additional means of obviating the danger of breaking the 
cable, we recommend the adoption of some kind of compensating ar- 
rangement to allow for the rise and fall of the stem of the ship in a 
sea way, which may be controlled either by springs or weights. We 
have seen at Mr. Hodges', of Southampton Row, vulcanised springs 
which we feel satisfied would answer perfectly. We think, witn 
these additions and alterations, the apparatus would be greatly 
improved, and might be confidently expected to answer its intended 
purpose. 

We now beg to offer some observations on matters which, although 
of comparatively minor importance, ought, in our opinion, to be attended 
to in order to ensure, as far as may be practicable, the success of an 
undertaking so novel, great, and difficult ; correct instruments should 
be provided for indicating the speed of the ship and the distance run, as 
well as the rate at which the cable may be running out, and the whole 
quantity expended. By means of these instruments and the adjustment 
of the paying-out apparatus, the rate of the cable above that of the ship 
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wajy yre'ihkkk^ be regokted with ooxunderaUe ezaotness, and the ezeeas, 
we ventare to suggest, should not be less than one-third. This appears 
to be the only means of allowing the cable to sink into the hollows at 
the bottom of the sea, instead of hanging, as it might otherwise do in 
some places, in k>og 1o<^m, supported only at their ends, and consequently 
hftving to bear strains whidi, if not at first, might ultimately produce 
fracture when the strength of the iron wire beoatne impaired by oxida- 
tion. All the machinery should be eorered by a kind of house on deck, 
to protect the attendants from the weather. It should be well lighted 
at nig^t, and proper accommodation provided for the men when off duty. 
Ab adequate number of efficient attendants should be hired to superin- 
tend the machinery, who should relieve each other at short intervals, 
and the greatest care should be taken to keep all the indicators and 
other iostruments in good working order. 

In conclusion, we beg to say that we think no practical difficulty 
would be found in carrying out all the mechanical arrangements we have 
suggested, and we also thmk that they should be carried out under the 
special superintendence of the officer intrusted by the company with the 
important duty of laying the cable, assisted by the most able, practical 
machinist, who may be willing to undertake the execution of the work, 
who should make an experiment ashore on the proposed brake as soon 
as one can be finished, and such other experiments as he may deem 
necessary to enable him to arrange the details in the most effectual 
manner. We are, gentlemen, your very humble servants, 

T. Llotd, 
Joshua Fibld, 
John Penn, 

W. E. EVBBETT. 



Alterations recommended to be made in the Paying-out Machinery. 

The sheaves should have single grooves, deeper than those at present 
fixed, and a slight difference should be made in the diameter of each 
sheave, the largest leading off to the stem of the vessel, and the smallest 
of the sheaves leading from the coil. By tiiis the adhesion of the cable 
to the sheaves will be considerably increased. 

Ouards should be placed at the lead to the sheaves over the grooves 
capable of being readUy opened to put the cable in its position, or take 
it out if requir^, and scrapers should be provided to remove the super- 
finous tar. 

Experiments should be tried in the lubrication of the brakes and 
of the material of the surfruses in contact, with the view of obtaining the 
most regular drag. 

A travelling pulley should be placed between the stem wheel and 
the payinff-out machine, by which the unequal null occasioned by the 
pitching of the vessel will be much reduced, at the same time that an 
additional indication is given of the strain upon the cable. 

Charles T. Bright. 
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Some of these saggestioxui were adopted by Mr. Everett, bat, as may 
be seen by the desoription of the machinery employed on the final expe- 
dition, the plan adopted and followed out was almost entirely different 
from that which had been used on the first nnsaooessfol attempt 

On the fiM of Noyember, as has been stated, the Niagara left Ply- 
month for New York, bnt it was understood before her departure that 
Mr. Everett should take charge of the construction of the machinery, 
and for this purpose should return as early as possible the following 
year. A few days before the departure of the vessel a grand ball and 
entertainment waa given by the ofEoers to the many friends whose hos- 
pitality they had enjoyed while in England, and the officers themselves 
partook of a sumptuous banquet which Capi Stewart, of H. M. S. Im- 
pregnable, gave in their honor. Fifteen days after leaving Plymouth 
the Niagara arrived in New York, and soon after was put out of com- 
mission till she should be again required for the resumption of the great 
work in 1858. 
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THE SECOND ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH EXPEDITION. 

THE KIAGARA AGAIN AT PLTVOUTH. 

Ths experience wliich had been gained by the results of ihe Expe- 
dition of Augnst, 1857, led to many changes in the plan of operations 
for the expedition which was to sail m the month of Jane. The ma- 
chinery, as has been shown, had proved utterly inadequate to the per- 
formance of the work for which it was constructed, and it was therefore 
determined, as the reader is aware, that this important matter should 
be entrusted to the skill and ingenuity of Mr. W. E. Everett The 
vessels which had been detailed for the laying of the cable before, were 
again detached for the renewal of the attempt Mr. Field had accepted 
the position of General Manager of the Company at the urgent solicita- 
tion of the Board of Directors, and the services of Mr. Everett were 
also secured on application for leave of absence to the United States 
Ctovemment. Both these gentlemen entered upon the duties before 
them with all the energy and seal which so great a work demanded. 
Some delay attended the application of Mr. Field for the appointment 
of the Niagara; but that point satisfactorily settled, they started f»r 
England in the Persia, on the 6th of January, 1858, and arrived at 
Liverpool the 16th of the same montL As the subsequent move- 
ments of Mr. Field are given in detail in the biographical sketch of that 
gentleman, we will proceed at once in our narrative of the Second 
Atlantic Telegraph Expedition. 

The U. S frigate Niagara, having received her complement of officers 
and men, started from New York for Plymouth on the 9th of March, 
1858. As some changes had been made in the appointment of the 
fomier, the following list will enable the reader to recognize the names 
of those who were re-appointed >— 

Captain Wm. L. Hudson ; Lieutenants, Jas. H. North, J. D. Todd, 
John Guest, Wm. A. Webb, B. T. Macauley, B. Gherardi ; Surgeon, 
D. S. Green ; Purser, J. 0. Eldridge ; Lieutenant commanding Marine 
Guard, Wm. S. Boyd ; Passed Assistant-Surgeon, F. M. Gunnell ; 
Assistant-Surgeon, Wm. 0. Hay; Chief Engineers, J FoUansbee, 
11 
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J. Farren ; First Assistant- Engineer, Wm. B. Stamin ; Second Assist- 
ant-Engineers, G. R. Johnson, M. Kellogg; Third Assistant-Engineers, 
Wm. O. Buehler, Jas. H. Bailej, J. McElwell, H. Knts; Captain's 
Secretary, J. W.Hudson; Purser's Clerk, Edward WilUrd ; Boatswain, 
Robert Dixon ; Qunner, J. Webber ; Saihnaker, Wm. B. Fngit ; Car- 
penter, H. P. Leslie; Acting-Master's Mates, J. W. Goodrich, W. W. 
Brooke, Stephen B. Hudson, A. M. Mason, G. Kejworth, A. Stockholm. 

The Niagara arrired at Plymouth on the 23d of Mardi, after a 
passage of a little orer thirteen days. She experienced yery heavy 
weather during the greater part of the passage, and never did she display 
her splendid qualities to better advantage. From the 9th to the 
16th it was unpleasantly rough, and on the 13th, 14th, and 15th it blew a 
perfect gale. There is no doubt that this was the equinoctial, and it 
did full justice to itself so fiir as heavy blowing is concerned. Those 
who have crossed the Atlantic in the months of March and September 
can form some idea of the nature of equinoctial gales and of the terrific 
force with which they sweep over that ocean. Under the heaviest stress 
of weather, however, the Niagara behaved magnificently, and went 
through the storm at the rate of ten and eleven knots an hour, and this, 
too, while other ships were hove-to. Her quickest day's run was three 
hundred and four miles, and th»e is no doubt that she would have 
accomplished the passage in ten days but for the head winds which 
piftvailed from the 17 th to the 22d. Daring the gale she had the 
wind from the south and south-east, from which it changed to the east^ 
and stuck there with the most dogged obstinacy.* While blowing firom 
this quarter we had, however, no complaints to make in regard to the 
quality of the weather, whioh, with this one exception, was as fine aa 
could be desired. 

A rather melancholy circumstance occurred when the ship was three 
days out from port A sailor, named William Wilson, fell from the 
maintop and was instantly killed. It is supposed that he was struck on 
the head with a boom, and was thus thrown from the yard. He was en- 
gaged at the time in clewing the yard down. Another death took place 
later in the passage, but it was from a protracted sickness. The name 
of the deceased was Samuel Scudder, and the disease of « whioh he died 
pleurisy. They were both buried in a seaman's grave, and had the 
funeral service read over their remains. Poor fellows, whatever pleasin|^ 
prospects they may have had when they entered on this special serviee 
were doomed to a fearful disappointment. One man fell over the fore- 
topsail-yard, but fortunately was caught by another who was on the 
same yard, and held there till he was relieved from his perilovs 
position. 
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The Niagm^ as I have said, arrived in the diaanel opposite Plj* 
month on the night of the 22d instant, and entered the Sound the 
following mombg. Hardly had she anchored before a number of the 
officials of the place made their appearance on board, and among these, 
strange to say, two revenue officers. What their object could have been 
in thus thrusting themselves on a national vessel of another country, 
and outraging the rules of international courtesy it is impossible to say, 
but it is to be presumed that their conduct in this instance was attributa- 
ble to ignorance— -certainly the only reasonable explanation that can be 
given for such a breach of all the rules of international etiquette^ 
After making their abode on the ship for about two days, they took 
their departure, and that was the last we saw of them. The Niagara 
lay in the Sound till the 24th instant, when she weighed anohor 
and proceeded up the harbor, preparatory to going into dock for the 
reception of the cable. After her arrival the numerous friends which 
the officers made during their stay here the year before, paid a wel- 
come visit, and again tendered their ho^italitiesL Invitations were 
extended by nearly all the regiments stationed at this port to the 
offioeiB of the Niagara. I should state here that as an evidenoe 
of the friendly feelings which were manifested towards them, all, or 
nearly all the vessels lying in the harbor cheered them as the ship 
passed up to her anchorage. The rigging of the Impregnable and other 
vessels were manned by their crews, who gave three cheers that waked 
all the slumbering echoes of the surrounding hills. The welcome was 
responded to with an enthusiasm on the part of the Niagara's men 
which proved that they were determined not to be outdone in this 
demonstration of friendly feeling. 

Besides the attentions which the officers received firom their friends, 
they were honored with others of the most pressing character. The 
wardroom was almost literally deluged with circulars and busiooss cards 
of every description. Tailors, shoemakers, washerwomen, hotel keepers, 
hatters, &c., &c., were most assiduous in their attentions and soli- 
citations for patronage. Among the business applications was the follow- 
ing gem, which is worthy of publication on this side of the ocean: 

" Mr. Wm. H. Westcott (pupil of Coulon and nephew of Mrs. Wil- 
liams, the Octagon), professor of dancing, Princess street, Plymouth, 
teacher for the nobilities' balls, &c., begs to announce to the officers of 
the army and navy, and his fnends generally, that he eontinues to 
receive <iaily adults, irrespective of age, for private tuition in all that is 
prevailing among the UUe.^^ 

As our readers might imagine that Mrs. Williams is the octagon, it 
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may be as veil to state that she is nothing of the kmd, but that the 
particular part of the city in which her nephew receires " daily adnlts," 
and teaches *' all that is prevailing among the ^tf^/^ is dignified with 
that title. 

It was rumored that the Queen intended to witness the departure of 
the telegraph squadron firom Plymouth, but as there was no certainty 
about the matter, and as many of us naturally felt desirous of seeing for 
ourselyes what the head of so great a nation looked like, a nation that 
was to be brought next door to us by the successful termination of the 
enterprise in which we were engaged, we were determined to go to Lon- 
don and see her, not only in her capital, but in her palace. We were 
desirous of seeing a real, genuine, h<marfide queen, one who wore a 
crown, for though we were accustomed every day to see sovereigns in 
our own country, they were without that indispensable adjunct of 
royalty. 

To come to England and go away without having seen the queen is in- 
deed a terrible oversight, a crime, for the commission of which every travel- 
ler from the United States must expect to meet with the stem censure 
of all those curious and wonder-loving friends who expect to be informed 
on the minutest points. Fortunately, I have seen the queen, and 
although I was not at her drawing-room, nor honored with an introduc- 
tion by our minister — ^for the simple reason that the &vor was not 
requested of him — ^I had just as fiiir an opportunity as those who were, 
and who were graciously permitted to bend the biee before the royal 
lady, and to kiss her royal hand. By the kindness of a friend I was 
placed in posaession of the following ticket of admissi<m to Buckingham 
Palace, through the grand hall of which the Queen always passes on 
her way to hold her drawing-rooms in St James's : 



a<or»"<c^0o^u»■<c^'0^'0 o 0c 3 0o0^0^0c<^^CJ0cl0a» 






ADMIT THE BBAKXR TO THB 

GRAND HALL ON THURSDAY, 
The 22d of April, 1858, at a quarter past one o'clock. 

EXETER, Lord Steward. 

BUOKIVOHAH PaLAOB. 

*«* The parties are to retire after her Majesty has passed. 



Provided with this, I started out at least half an hour before the 
appointed time, and made my way to the palace, in front of which I 
arrived about one o'clock. The next point was to make out the precise 
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part of tliat building to which it would afford me admiaaion, and which 
I succeeded in finding by inquiries among the soldiers and police. The 
entrance to the hall was besieged by somewhat over a hundred anxious 
expectants, a large majority of whom were ladies, and each of whom 
possessed a ticket similar to the ALbove. Few, if any, of these had ever 
seen the Queen before, and it was somewhat amusing to hear the specu- 
lations in which they passed the time, regarding her personal appearance 
and style of dres& Some had heard that she was dumpy, and not at all 
like a queen ; while others were of opinion tiiat her portraits, so &r 
from being flattering, did not do her any thing like justice. There was 
one who did not appear to be imbued with the proper respect for 
royalty, and who insisted with a democratic persistence that would not 
be checked, that the Queen was just like any other woman, and that she 
could indulge in a glass of ale as well as the next one. A lady, 
who hi^pened to hear tho remark, and who was standing beside ^e 
speaker, manifested considerable indignation, and gave a look that ex- 
pressed, as plainly as a look could, that the aforesaid speaker was '* very 
low." Now, whether she was indignant at the want of reverence mani- 
fested by the remark, or whether she supposed she was meant by the 
'' next one," I am unable to say, and will not, therefore, venture an 
opinion on the subject ; but it is a fact that she was very indignant. 

A quarter past one was the hour specified in the ticket of admission, 
but it was nearly half-past one when the door of the grand hall was 
thrown open — a fact which shows plainly that they have not a very par- 
ticular regard for punctuality iu a palace. However, the door was 
opened at last, and that was something. Two of the officials of the 
Queen's household took the tickets, and we were permitted to enter the 
palace, the majority of us perhaps for the first time. We had to pass 
through two halls before coming to that which is called, by way of pre- 
eminence, the grand hall, and it is certainly worthy of the title. All 
that marble and statuary and mirrors and fresco painting, under the 
hands of ingenious architects and artists could do to make it magnifi- 
cent, has been done. The only drawback, perhaps, is the insufficiency 
of light, and this want divests it of half its beauties. The palace itself 
is a splendid structure, and is deserving of all that is said for it in the 
guide books of London. 

But here we are in the grand hall, with servants in knee breeches 
and red coats glittering in all the effulgence of gold lace, hovering 
about Among these same servants is a very dignified old fellow in a 
blue coat with brass buttons, a white neck-tie, and a waistcoat of the 
same color — a terribly pompous individual, who holds his head so high 
that it is only by great exertion he can see any one near him. This 
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character is no less a personage than the master of the ontside ceremo- 
nies, which signifies that it is his dntj to keep the crowd in order, and 
to preserve the sanctified decorum of the place. Show the aligfatest 
indication of a desire to go any farther than the prescribed limits, and 
to use a homely but expressive phrase, he will come down nppn jou 
like a ^ thousand of brick.*^ He is a rough customer — so rough that it !b 
a wonder somebody don^t put him in mind of it by an occasional cast!- 
gation. His treatment of ladies is any thing but courteous; and (he 
exhibition he made of himself on the day in question, was not of that 
kind which one would expect to see within the walls of a palace. But 
perhaps such exhibitions are only got up for the benefit and instruction 
of plebeians, and are never indulged in when any of the aristocracy are 
in his immediate neighborhood. He is, however, an efficient character 
in his pkce, and it may be after all that this roughness only arises from 
his strong desire to perform his duty to the utmost But howevw strict 
he may be in this particular, the claims of fiiendship lead him into acts 
of partiality, which show that he is not altogether a Brutus in his line. 
His friends and favorites came in for the best seats, and those who were 
strangers, and who, ignorant of the state of affairs in this department 
of the palace, imagined that they were open to all alike, were very soon 
apprised that presumption of that kind was not to be tolerated. 

'^ What are you going to do there ?*' he said to three ladies who 
were about to take a seat where they would have a better view of the 
Queen. " What are you going to do there ? " 

" (}oing to sit down," was the very natural reply. 

<' WeU,'' said the old fellow, '' that's a good idea.'' 

The lady smiled as if she thought it was, and the offidal frowned as 
if he didn't at all believe what he said. 

" Gome back here ! Who told you to go there ? " he rejoined in a 
tone that was not to be mistaken. 

* Nobody, " replied the lady in a mollifying way ; " but I supposed, 
seeing others go, I might do the same. " 

" Ah ! indeed, " he answered. « Did you ? Well, I am afirdd you 
can't. That's quite another thing. Ton can't sit there. " 

And so the three were obliged to stand aside, that his &vorite8 
might be accommodated. Now, it may have been all very well for him 
to show more partiality to his friends than to strangers, but his way of 
doing it was not exactly in accordance with good taste or a strict regard 
for the feelings of others. 

The spectators have taken their places in front of the* grand stair* 
case down which the Queen is expected to come, and as the tunc passes 
they become more and more anxious. At last the royal carriages are 
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seen approaohing ihro>iigli the ooort-yard, md one of them draws u| 
opposite the door whioh opens on the grand hall, ready to reoeiTe the 
0oyer«lgn. It is a fine eatahliahment in ite way, with plenty of gold 
fringe, and royal coate of arms, and small crowns and other regal ap- 
portenancee. A nnmher of the household servants, almost covered with 
gold lace, now make their appearance, and fioorish around the hall 
through which the ladies of the oourt are continually passing, on their 
way to St. James's. Some of these ladies, by the way, are remarkably 
handsome, and all are dressed in the most elaborate style of ornamen- 
tation. They have eyidently a great contempt for high-necked dresses, 
if their feelings are to be judged by the excessive lowness to which they 
have attained. Their crinolines are wonders in their way, and excited 
ihe envying admiration of the fair spectators. But the Queen is said 
to be on her way, and all eyes are strained to catch a glimpse of her. 
Pshaw 1 it is not her, after all. It is merely a gouty old lord, who is 
making his way slowly down the grand staircase, and who has been mis- 
taken ss one of the avant couriers of her Majesty. Five minutes more 
elapse, and the crowd is becoming still more impatient. Now, however, she 
is certainly coming — no mistake this time— here is a forerunner whose 
particular duty it is to prepare the way for her approach, and here are 
six gentlemen, some of them with stars on their breasts — ^the sign which 
indicates the difference between a lord, a marquis, or any other member 
of the aristocracy, and a common man — ^here are six of them coming 
down the grand stairs, and according to the rule made and provided in 
such cases the Queen must soon make her appearance^ As the fore- 
runner and the six just referred to, who are dressed in something that 
looks like a military costume, show themselves, the lackeys at the foot 
of the stairs and in liie hall become wonderfully active, and say some- 
thing in a loud voice which sounds like the words " stand up," and 
which, it is to be presumed, is intended for the spectators. However, I 
am not certain as to the words, and will not, therefore, certify to them, 
no more than I would to the announcement made by the brakemen on 
railroads, when they intend to inform the passengers that they have ar- 
rived at a particular station ; but I do know this— and the fact may be 
taken as presumptive evidence on this point — that the spectators did 
" stand up," and remained standing till she passed. The six mar- 
quises, or lords, or sirs, or whatever they are, have arrived safely at the 
foot of the stairs, and the Queen, leaning on the arm of Prince Albert, 
appears on the landing above. There she is at last, the ruler of the 
English people, the sovereign of Great Britain, and of colonial posses- 
sions whose extent exceeds the territories of any other nation in the 
world. There she is, a low-siaed, and so &r as you can judge of her 
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figure, enreloped in a crinolino that Broadway in its moBt refolgeni 
days never equalled, and probably never will be able to equal, a dumpy, 
roundabout little woman, in whose appearance, in whose walk, and in 
the expression of whose face there is about as little of what some call 
the attributes of royalty, as it is possible to conceive. To say that her 
portraits flatter her is downright absurdity — they don't flatter her at all 
— ^they have made a good-looking woman and written *' Queen Victoria '' 
below it, 80 that those who have seen her may not be mistaken in regard 
to who it is intended for. Now, in giving a true description, I wish to 
be historically accurate, although at the same time I'm in hopes that the 
royal lady, if she ever reads an American book, may not come across 
the volume in which this account is published. Keeping strictly, 
therefore, to historical accuracy, let me say, in the first place, that the 
stature of the Queen is considerably below the medium, that her &ce is 
so decidedly not handsome that it may be considered positively ordinary. 
To offset this, however, it is said that it is particularly pleasing when 
she smiles, while on the other hand, when she is determined to be un- 
pleasant, the expression it assumes is of the most unprepossessing char- 
acter. On this head I do not profess to be in possession of the most 
reliable information, as it is obtained altogether from hearsay. In de- 
scribing the Queen's personal appearance, my desire is merely to present 
her to my readers as she looked to me, and I must not, there- 
fore, be accused of writing with a prejudiced mind. The fact is, those 
who have written about her have been so far under the influence of 
partiality or prejudice that it would be unsafe to give credit to all they say. 
But, to continue : Her dress — ^in regard to which I must confess my 
utter ignorance of the details, and must, therefore, be excused for at- 
tempting any thing like a description — ^was whiie silk or moire aniique^ 
whichever the ladies please ; but which it is only fiur to suppose wbb of 
the richest, the best and the most appropriate materiaL It terminated in 
a grand train, which was upheld by two pages, bright-looking little 
fellows, about twelve years old. On her arrival at the foot of the 
stairs, she released herself from the arm of the Prince Consort, and re- 
lieving the pages from the train, took it up and threw it over her right 
arm. As she passed the spectators, she acknowledged their presence 
with a most gracious smile, one in which there was much kindness of 
feeling and goodness of heart expressed, whatever may be said to the 
contrary. All her " dumpiness " and want of beauty could not cffiMe 
this, and you felt in looking at her that you were looking at a woman 
upon whom the vices of the Court had not and could not make any impres- 
sion. Whatever ebullitions of feelings she may, as it is stated she does, 
sometimes exhibit, the fact that she is one of the most virtuous women 
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thai ever sat upon a throne cannot be denied. In fact, it is this leading 
point in her character that has gained her the affection of her people ; 
for virtue in royalty is so rare a thing that it can never be too highly 
prized. The Court of Queen Victoria is in striking contrast 
with the courts of many of those who have sat on the same throne 
which she now occupies. In this regard she is a most exemplary 
woman, ancT to this is owing the title by which her people delight to 
call her. It is particularly pleasing to be able to spedc in this way of 
any woman, and to have it in^ one's power to state a fact that no want of 
personal beauty can affect, and that cannot be compensated for by any 
amount of attraction. While on this subject, let me relate a little 
anecdote which I have heard here regarding the Queen, and which is 
aud to be perfectly true. It appears that during one of her visits to 
her country seat on the Isle of Wight, 'the Prince of Wales got into 
a difficulty, which resulted in his being whipped by a little fellow less than 
his own age. His assailant was amusing himself in loading a miniature 
cart with sand, when the Prince approaching threatened to kick it over. 
" Do it," said the boy, " and it *11 be worse for you." 
True to his word, and undeterred by the threat, the scion of royalty 
did upset it with his foot; and true also to his promise, the boy did 
make it worse for him. The overthrow of the cart was the signal for a 
fi^t, in which the Prince came off second best, and was sent home with 
tears in his eyes. When brought before the Queen, however, he told 
what had actually happened, what he had done to provoke the boy and 
to bring on his own punishment The royal mother thereupon sent 
for the little fellow, who, finding out the full extent of what he had done, 
was terribly frightened. When he made his appearance, however, she 
spoke to him kindly, said he had done right, and magnanimously provided 
for his education and support at her own expense, on discovering that his 
parents were in poor circumstances. A woman who could do such an 
act can well afford to be ordinary. 

Prince Albert, who was dressed in military costume, is a tall and 
good-looking man. He is bald from the top of the forehead to near the 
crown of the head. His face is so German, that it would be impossible to 
mistake his nationality ; in fact, both himself and the Queen loqk more 
Oerman than English She of course entered the carriage first, and 
when she had succeeded in adjusting her dress as well as she could, he 
took a seat beside her. But that dress, with such an amount of rebel- 
lious uprising crinoline beneath, would not be put down, and would 
surge and boil over on every side so as ta completely envelope the lower 
half of the body of the Prince, leaving the upper part alone visible, like 
a wax-work bust in a barber's shop. When they were both seated, the 
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royal earriage drore off, aad the last ire saw of ike Qaeen, she was en- 
ga^^ in Tain endeaTors to sappress the Bwelling and rebellious crinoline. 
I would like to have seen her at the drawing-room ; hat the &et that I 
was not prepared with a court dress proTod an insuperable bar to tiio 
indulgence of my desire. 

Complying with the direotbns in the card of admission, the specta- 
tors left the palace, and once more made their way into the open street 
opposite the park. Here there was a considerable military force, the 
bands attached to which were performing the national anthem. A long . 
line of carriages— oTcr a thousand, I was informed — ^were drawn up on 
one side, and almost blocked up a number of the cont^nous streets. 
Among these were those of the Marshal Peliasier,the Ministers of Austria, 
Prussia and other European nations, and the carriage of Mr. Dallas, our 
Minister at the Court of St. Jaines. I regretted that my presence in 
ihid grand hall rendered it impossible to see the occupants of any of 
these establishments, and particularly do I regret my consequent in- 
ability to have seen Mr. Dallas ; but if I had seen him, I could not have 
seen the Queen, and therein I must find whatever consolation I can. 
If I did not see him, however, I saw his carriage, as I have intimated, 
and that was something ; and as people may be curious to know what 
kind of a carriage it is, they must be informed. Let me say, then, at 
the beginning, that it is so simple and unpretending, tiiat there is really 
very little to be said about it It is such a v^icle as you can see any 
day in Broadway, with a pair of fine horses attached to it, a driver in 
livery in that position where a driver generally sits, and a footman in 
diat particular spot, where footmen have generally stood. The footman 
is also in livery, with an American eagle on every button, and both him- 
self and the driver have their hats set off widi a gold band and a cock- 
ade, or rosette, formed of the American colors. On the carriage doors 
are the arms of the United States, and, altogether, the vehicle is quite 
a respectable affair, simple and unpretending. And here I must dose 
the account of my visit to Buckingham Palace, again expressing my re- 
gret that I had not seen Mr. Dallas, and was not provided with an op- 
portunity of knowing whether he was habited in the early republican 
style of old Ben Franklin, or in the modem costume not set forth in the 
Court circular of the late Mr. Marcy. 

Among the crowds of titled fashionables who visited the Niagara 
previous to her departure from England on the second telegraph expedi* 
tion, were the members of a fomily which, but a few years ago, were at 
the head of one the greatest nations of the world. 

Their history is one of the most remarkable on record, and for- 
nishes another proof of the foct that there is no station in life free from 
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thoie yieisedtades to ▼hieh royalty and poverty are alike sabjeotw These 
illiiBtrioatf Tiaitors were the Pritiee de Joinyille, the Dao d'Aamalc, ^c 
Dnchesse d'Orleans, and the Boeheese d'Anmale, the exiled members 
of the Orleans funily, and the rival aspirants with the Bourbons to the 
throne of France. They oame unheralded and in the most imostentationa 
manner, and during their stay Tiaitod every part of the ship. Thje 
Prinoe de Joinville, who is aufaii in naval matters, is a man forty-three 
or forty-four years old, about six feet two, with a frank and intelligent 
eountenance. He wears a heavy pair of whiskers and mustache of a 
light brown color, dresses plainly and neatly, and his appearance and 
manners are those of a refined and courteous gentleman. 

The Prinoe de Joinville is, as almost everybody knows, quite a 
sailor, and startled all England by a pamphlet which he wrote some 
years ago showing the defenceless state of her coasts, and the ease with 
which an enemy could be thrown upon her shores. He inspected every 
part of the ship, under the guidance of Lient Qwest, who was at the 
time the senior officer on board. The engine room attracted his great- 
est attrition, and the mmuteness with which he examined into all the 
details — ^the throttles, the cut-off, and all those mysterious parts, which 
are known only to the initiated — showed that he was thorou^ly con- 
versant with the whole subject. The model of the ship particular^ ex- 
cited his admiration, and he was much pleased with her general appear- 
ance. He appeared to be thoroughly posted in regard to the particular 
duty on which she was detailed, and expressed his opinion pretty freely 
upon the nature and character of the enterprise. It was his belief that 
the cable should be lighter than it is, and that the outer cohering or 
wire armor should be dispensed with. The strmgth which it received 
firmn this was, aecordbg to his ideas, not sufficient to compensate for 
the disadvantage arising from the greatly increased weight He ao- 
knowledged that, by making the line without the wire armor it might 
become too buoyant; but he tiiioug^t this difficulty might be removed 
by attaching some sdluble material to 'it sufficiently heavy to sink it to 
the bottom, where the cable would remain even after the material itadf 
riiould have been removed by the action of the water. The Prince had 
more to say on all sul^ects than any other of the party. 

The Due d'Aumale appears to be some four or five years the junior 
of the Prince de Joinville, and does not even look sufficiently like him 
to be of the same family. His hair is of a light red color, so are his 
whiskers, and he is less in stature by about three indies. Both brothers 
speak English with an unmistakably French aecoit ; but, with this ex- 
ception, they speak it well and fluently. 

The ladies are both elegant and disHngtU lookmg, rather above than 
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belov the medium height, and are yery nnaasiimiiig and oonrteoiu in 
their manners. They are all free from that hauieur and reserve which 
are supposed to be the pecnliar attriBnte of royalty, and are as cordial, 
as frank, and as sociable as the most unpretending repablican oonld be. 
On leaving the ship they expressed themselyes much pleased with aU 
they had seen, thanked Mr. Quest again and again for his kindness, 
shook him warmly by the hand at parting, and expressed their hope in 
the Buccess of the expedition. 

INSPECTION OP THE PAYING-OUT MACHINB. 

In the &ctory of Messra Easton db Amos, Orayel Lane, London, 
Mr. Eyerett was daily and nightly engaged in attending to the construe- 
tion of the paying-out machinery ; and when at last after weeks of un- 
remitting Ubor it was ready for inspection, inyitatioua were sent to the 
following gentlemen : Captain Hudson, of the Niagara ; Oapt George W. 
Preedy, of the Agamemnon; Gap. J. Dayman, of the Oorgon ; Mr. Joshua 
Follansbee, Chief Engineer of the Niagara ; Mr. Faron, Chief Engineer, 
and Mr. MoEllwell, Assistant Engineer of do ; Mr. Hoare, Chief En- 
gineer of the Agamemnon; Mr. Moore, Assistant Engineer of do; 
Mr. Morris, Mr. Samuel Canning, H. Clifford, H. Woodhoose, Mr. Bru- 
nei, J. 8. Oilliatt, Eey. W. Mitdiell, Messrs. G. & J. Johnson, Mr. J. 
Bower, Capt. Nolloth, B. N., Mr. C. W. TaEing, Mr. Kiddle, Mr. H. 
Stephenson, Mr. W. Brown, M. P. ; Prof. Thompson, Mr. Oumey, M. P. ; 
Bey. O. C. Schwabe, Mr. Pickering, Mr. Pender, Mr. Peabody, 
Mr. Logic, Mr. Le Breton, Messrs. Lampson, Johnston, Hornby, Har- 
rison and Dugdale. 

The majority of these gentlemen were present, and among them Mr. 
Brunei, who has gained such a world-wide reputation as an engineer, 
and who is one of the greatest scientific men of the day. Mr. Brunei is 
the son of the constructor of the Thames Tunnel, and is the architect of 
that eighth wonder of the world, the Leyiathan. He is about forty 
years of age, of a plain, good-natured and most prepossessing ex- 
terior. Like all true men of genius, Mr. Brunei is a modest and un- 
assnmiog man, and is what might be called the beau ideal of a 
mechanic. Among the conyocation of soienUfic men who assembled yes- 
terday to examine and pass their yerdict upon the machinery, he was the 
least conspicuous in personal appearance, and certainly the yery last 
who would haye been selected as the great English engineer. H6 was 
accompanied by his son, a perfect fac eimUe of himself, haying, how- 
eyer, the advantage of being a couple of inches taller. The two were 
the most democratic in their manner, in their dress, and in their gen- 
eral appearance, of those present Mr. Everett explained the prindples 
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and detaOfi of the madune to them both, after which the fittfaer and son 
had a little quiet tour of inspection to thenuielyes. Mr. Brunei express- 
ed himself mnch pleased with the whole affair, and was confident of 
its sucoessfol operation. The machine was running during the whole 
day, and accomplished all that was claimed for it An illustrated and 
detailed desmption of it is given further on in this work. 

The following letters were subsequentlj reoeiyed from the gentlemen 
whose signatures are appended : 

LoNDOK, April 28, 1868. 
Gkobgi SiwiitD, Esq., Sec. or Atulktio Txlioeaph Co. 

Sib — ^I beg to say that I have attended at the works of Messrs. 
Easton & Amos every day during the construction of the new paying- 
out machinery, and saw it workiuff on Thursday last. It is, in my 
opinion, well adapted to the intended purpose, and I have nothing to 
sogeest that could render it more perfect I am, dear sir, your most 
obedient, 

HENRT CLIFFORD. 

LoHDOK, April 80, 1868. 
Dmar Sia — ^With reference to your request of the 19th instant, we 
beg to state, for th^ information of the Directors of the Atlantic Tele- 
graph Company, that the machinery for jpaying out the cable is, in our 
opinion, well calculated to answer the intended purpose, and that we 
haye no alteration to suggest The apparatus for showing the speed 
of the ship, and for recording the total distance run, should of course 
be completed and fixed on board the Agamemnon and Nii^ara before the 
preliminary trials are commenced on board those ships, and the apparatus 
for showing the rate at which the cable is being paid out, and for regis* 
tering the total Quantity, should also be fixed on board. There will be 
ample time for this purpose, and no difficulty need be apprehended. We 
are, dear sir, yours truly, 

T. LLOYD, 
JOHN PENK, 
JOSHUA FIELD. 
Oteus W. FiiLDjSsa., Ac., &o., fto. 

LoHDOH, April 24, 1658. 
DxAB Sib — ^I have witnessed the operation of the machinery for 
paying out the Atlantic Telegraph Cable at the works of Messrs. Easton 
& Amos, in compliance with your invitation. of the 19th inst With 
the exception of the scrapers to clear the wheels of tar, not yet com- 
pleted, and a guard for the cable as it enters upon the grooved wheels, 
which Mr. Everett informs me will be applied, I know of nothing fur- 
ther needed, and regard it as well adapt^^T to the purpose for which it 
was designed. Very truly, yours, 

^ ^ ^ JOSHUA FOLLANSBEB, 

Chief Engineer United Stetes Navy. 
Mb. Gio. Sawabd, Sicrrart to ATLAnno TiLioaAni Co., 
No. 22 Old Broad Street. 
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AnAxno TEUOftjira Covvaht, ) 

22 Old Broftd Street, London, V 

Engineer's Department, April 24, 1858. ) 

To TBE DiREgroEB OF THE Atlahtic TxLxaKAPH Co. : 

Gbntlemkn — Since the report which I made to joci in oonjnnction 
with Mr. Everett, of the 6th inst, in regard to the paying-oat machinery 
and the resalt of the experiments relating thereto, a oompiete machine has 
Deen erected at the works of Messrs. Easton db Amos. The trials which 
have been made with this daring the last few days have been perfectly 
satisfactoiy, and I have nothing farther to saggest as an addition to, or 
an alteration in, the machinery, unless the experiments at sea should 
give rise to any modifications of our appliances prior to the departuits 
of the actual expedition. I am, gentlemen, yours very faithfully, 

GHARI^ T. BRIGHT, Engineer. 

While Mr. Everett was engaged in the oonstntction of hia machineiy, 
Prof. Hughes was experimenting with his printing telegraph, on the 
whole length of the cable, while it was being coiled on the Niagara and 
Agamemnon. His instrument was not as perfectly adjusted as he 
desired, but he acoomplished enough to show that it was the best 
adapted to the working of the cable, and with a few^modifications, coald 
be made to transmit f^m seven to ten words a minvte under the moalL 
favorable electrical conditions of the line. 

Every preparation was made to hasten the departure of the Telegraph 
Squadron on the trial trip, which it was decided should take place in the 
Bay of Biscay, and by the 29th of May the vesseb were ready to suL 
Before, however, describing their operations there, we will lay before ovr 
readers a detailed description of the vessels composing the Squadron, 
the mechanical and other arrangements which had been made for the 
great work, and all that is necessary to a proper understanding of the 
subject 

THE TELEGRAPH SQUADRON. 

The vessels composing the Squadron were the U. S. frigate Niagara^ 
H. M. steamers Agamemnon, Oorgon, Valorous, and Poroupine. As a 
description of the Niagara has been given in the narrative of ihe finft 
expedition, it is merely necessary to mention her name. 

The Agamemnon is one of the best line-of-battle ships in the British 
Navy. H^ dimensions are as follows : Length between perpendicular^ 
230 feet; breadth of beam, 55^, and depth of hold 24^ feet. The 
capacity of the ship is 3,102 tons, and her engines, of which she has two, 
are both 600 horse power. Her force at present numbers about 450, 
but her fall complement, when on a war footing, is over 600. Her foil 
armament consists of 91 guns, of which 34 are 8 in<^ shell guns on her 
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lower deck, 14 on her gpax deek, 82 pounders, and 86 on her main deck 
are also 8 inch. In addition to those, she carries on the forecastle six 
82 pounders, and one heavy gnn of 9,550 pounds, for throwing 8 inch 
solid shot. All the guns are made for firing shells. The Agamemnon 
was launched at Woolwich in the year 1852, and is said to he one of the 
fastest of the screw vessels of the British fleet. Her engines are known 
as the trunk, with horisontal cylinders, and their nominal horse power 
is capahle of being worked up to 1,800. The motive force is supplied 
by four tubular boilers, which are made to resist a pressure of 17 pounds 
to the square incL There are five furnaces under each of these, and the 
whole machinery is two and a half feet below the water line. The boil- 
ers, in addition to this, are protected from shot by the coal bunkers. As 
ihe engines and firerooms are nearer than usual to the stern, it accounts 
for the shortness of the shaft, which is sixty feet less than that of the 
Niagara. Its diameter is thirteen inches, and length forty feet, while 
the propeller is about eighteen feet in diameter, with a pitch of twenty 
feet six inches. Its weight is eight tons, exclusive of the gearing, and 
it is made of a composition called gun metal The number of revolu- 
tions at the highest speed is fifty-four to the minute, and rate with a 
consumption of fifty tons of coal a day from nine to ten miles per hour. 

The Agamemnon was Sir K (now Lord) Lyon's flag ship, and took a 
part in the assault on Sebastopol on the 17th of October, 1855, from 
which she retired considerably damaged. On that occasion she approached 
within seven or eight hundred yards of the place, from which she retired 
with three or four of her ports knocked into one, several of her spars 
splinteied, and wiih considerable other damage. To fit her for the work 
in which she is now employed, all her guns have been removed, and she 
has had frigate masts put in her. The following is a correct list of her 
officers, those with the asterisk prefixed having served on the last expe- 
dition : Oaptain, George W. Preedy ; lieutenants, E. H. Murray, Hon. 
F. FitEmaurioe, F. 0. B. Bobinson, R. Gibson ; master, H. A. Moriarty ; 
paymaster, John N. De Yries; engineer, Jameil* Brown ; assistant engi- 
neers, John Brown, W. B. Harvey, Edwin Pearoe, Samuel Clements, 
William Smily, John Heffeman ; surgeon, William D, Kerr ; assistant 
surgeon, *W. W. P. Smyth; clerk, F. A. Pountney ; carpenter, R. Rian; 
gunner, E. Snell; boatswun, Richard FarrelL 

The Gorgon is one of the oldest steamers in the British navy, having 
been built some nineteen or twenty years a^ o* She is a comparatively 
Bmall vessel, but at the time she was constructed she was regarded as 
one of the largest vessels in the whole English fleet, and as a wonderful 
specimen of naval architecture in her way. He^ measurement is 1,111 
tons, her armament six guns, which she carries on her spar deck; and 
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her engines are 820 horse power. She acoompaaied the Niagara as an 
escort in the place of the United States steam frigate Susquehanna, whieh 
was in the last expedition, but which was prevented from acoompanjing 
this on account of the jellow fever having broken out on board of ber 
while in the West Indies. The following is a list of the officers of the 
Gorgon: Commander, Joseph Dayman; senior lieutenant, Ji B. 
Michell ; lieutenant, J. B. Butler ; master and pilot, C. Albert ; pay- 
master, A. F. M. Boberts; surgeon, H. Gimlette; chief engineer B. E., 
Home; clerk, Charles Wm. King; first asdstant engineer, W. Pilcher; 
second assistant engineer, J. Spinks ; third assistant engineer, P. Bioh- 
mond ; boatswain, H. Blake ; carpenter, John Harous; gunner, B. Howe ; 
third assistants, B. Billon, P. Baldwin. 

The surveying steamer Porcupine is one of the smallest class of 
steamers in the English navy, and was buUt in 1844 for surveying pur- 
poses. Her engmes are 182 horse power, and her measurement is 882 
tons. She will also accompany the Niagara as a leading vessel to steer 
by, while the Gorgon will be employed when necessary only in towing, 
that is, in the event of any accident happening to the Nia^ra. The 
following is a list of the Porcupine's officers : Captain, Henry C. Otter; 
lieutenants, Albert Dent, Edward W. Hawes ; nuuster, William Stanton ; 
surgeon, Francis McAree; second master, George Stanley; assistant 
paymaster in charge, Edmund B. Walker. 

The steamship Valorous took the place of the Leopard, which ac- 
companied the Agamemnon on the expedition of 1857 as her esoori 
She is reputed to be one of the finest side wheel steamers in the British 
navy, and carries an armament of sixteen guns. Her horse power is 
400, her measurement 1,250 tons, and her lull complement 220 officers 
and men. The following is a list of her officers : Captain, Wm. C. 
Aldham ; lieutenants, B. Moore, G. S. Key, Hon. J. S. Fitsmaurioe ; 
master, S. Braddon; surgeon, A. Murray; paymaster, W. M. Shanks; 
chaplain -and naval instructor, Bev. D. J. Boutflower ; assistant surgeon, 
P. B. Mansfield; matfe, Hon. E. L. V. Mostyn, W. H. Byde, 0. P. 
Heaslop; lieutenant, Bd. Williamson; assistant engineers, W. Far- 
quharson, J. Broach, J. Scott, H. Walker, Bobt Gilchrist. 

THE ENanVEEBINa AND ELECTRICAL CORPS. 

The organization of this department on board both the cable ships 
was much better than it was in 1857, so that there could be no complaint 
in regard to its effectiveness, and the watches were arranged in such a man- 
ner that the machine need not at any time be left without proper atten- 
tion. In addition to Mr. Everett and Mr. Woodhouse, there were Mr. 
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Joehoa VoUansbee, the oHief engineer of the ship, Mr. M. Kellogg, and 
Mr. McEllwell, assistant engineers, all of whom kept watch. This made 
a foroe of engineers for this particular duty alone. Captain Kell had 
special charge of the coil, which he shared with Mr. Goodrich, master's 
mate, Mr. Fngitt, sailmaker, and Mr. Webber, the gunner of the Niagara. 
On the Agamemnon were Mr. Amos, Mr. Clifford, Mr. Canning, and 
Mr. Bright, who were assisted by Mr. Hoare and Mr. Moore — two of 
the engbeers. of the Agamemnon. Mr. Amos did not go out on the ex- 
pedition. The following is the numerical force of the staff on board both 
flhips: 

Sngmeen and aflsistants on Niagara 5 

era and assistants on Agamemnon, 6 ' 



The electrical department was composed of the electricians, the ope* 
rators and the splicers. Mr. De Sautj and Mr. Laws had the electri- 
cal force ou the Niagara uuder their charge, while that on the Agamemnon 
was directed by Dr. Thompson and Mr. Bartholomew. The following table 
gives the number in each branch of the electrical departments on board 
both ships : ^ 

ON RIAOABA. 

Nomber of electricianB, 2 

Number of operators, 4 

Giitta percha joiner, 1 

SpUcera of cable and assistants, 4 

.as* 
Total, 11 

ON AOAXIHNON. 

Number of electricians, 2 

Number of operaton, 4 

Gutta percha joiners, 2 

Spticen of cable and assistants, S 

Total, 11 

THE COnJNQ PROCESS ILLT7STBATED. 

As a great deal of importance is properly attached to the pro<3tos of 
ooUing, there is no part of the work which receives more care and atten- 
tion, and which demands the exercise of a larger degree of vigilanoe. 
Some idea of it may be formed when it is known that every mile, every 
yard, every foot of tho cable is laid down with as much precision, as 
much regularity, and as much neatness, as thread is wound upon a 
spool The way the work of coiling is performed is exhibited in the 
followmg drawing, which was made on board the Niagara, and whioh 
presents an accurate and life-like representation of the scene. 

Here the coilefs are represented at work, while the manner in which 
the cable is drawn on board is also shown. The coiling is commenced 
12 
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on theootaredge of theciieiig, 
or eirde, and approaches nearer 
to the cone as each round 
is laid, until the cone is finally 
reached. Thus the first flake 
is laid, and flake succeeds flake 
till the coil b finished — that is, 
till it is carried as near the 
beams of the deck as possible — 
until, in fact, the space be- 
tween the top of the coil and 
the deck beams is insufficient 

A A A— The ethle ^jen. hi 

.0-PMMige oataide of the wbia. to allow the contmuance of the 

a-BoUerorerwhtehthecftbiepMs«& work. Each measures from 

three to four miles in length, according to the diameter of the ciroos} 
and the number of flakes varies from one to two hundred, according to 
its height. On the Niagara a force of one hundred and twenty cable 
coilers was organized, and these w^re divided into two equal gangs — one 
gang for the forward and the other for the after coils. Each gang of 
sixty is next subdivided into two watches, who relieve each other every 
four hours. By this arrangement thirty men are employed at a time on 
one coil, and of these one or two is engaged on deck hauling the cable 
inboard over the rollers. One of these rollers is placed over the hatch- 
way immediately over the cones, so that it is drawn with the greatest 
ease into the circus below. As it is thus transpaid down by the cable 
men on deck, it is seized by another who runs around the circle with it, 
paying out a portion to each one of the coilers by whom he is encircled, 
and who pack it as close as possible. The adhesive nature of the tar 
with which it is covered as a protection against the rust adds to its 
flexibility, and helps to keep it in its place when once laid. Each flake 
is as it were glued together, but not so firmly as to prevent its unboiling 
without difficulty, when the process of paying out has commenced. The 
effect is rather beneficial than otherwise, as there is no danger on 
account of this adhesiveness of its being uncoiled &8ter than it is run out 
over the ship's stem, and consequently leas liability to kinking. Under 
each flake are placed thin lath-like boards, at intervab of seven or ei^t 
feet apart, to prevent the possibility of one flake sinking throng the 
interstices of the coil, and becoming confounded with the one immedi- 
ately below. 

Every precaution, as has been stated, is taken to secure the proper 
peiformance of this part of the work. Each gang of coilers has a fore- 
man, and each foreman an assistant. The foreman inq[>ect8 each layer 
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of Hakes, while tlie assistant follows close upon the heels of the payer, 
and sees that the men paek the oahle closely. The payer himself is one 
of the ooilers, each coiler taking his torn of hanling down and trotting 
roand ihe rarcns eyery twenty minutes or half an hoar, by which time it 
18 sapposed his arms will be pretty well tired. From two to two miles 
and a half of cable is coiled in an hour, and from fifty to sixty miles, 
when the men are obliged to work night and day. The kneeling por- 
tion in which the coilers are placed wonld seem to indicate that they are 
^g<^g^ UL devotional exercises, bat they are supposed to be resting just 
at this particular time, having been seated for some two hours before 
they changed their posture. Each operative is provided with a seat of 
the most primitive description — sometimes a plain block of wood hollow- 
ed at the top so as to form a fitting receptacle for that part of the cor- 
poreal system which is to be deposited thereon. Others are less prim- 
itive, and occasionally assume the form of a stool of the most lowly dimen- 
sions, that the coiler may not be obliged to stoop too much. But alter 
all, there is very little stooping, as each man is obCged to bend but once 
•very time the payer goes round the circus. The work is not therefore 
veiy heavy, and the ccnlers make it more a labor of pleasure than any 
thing else. They are dressed in a regular unifi)rm of duck, wbich is in 
glaring contrast with the tarred cable, the firequmt contact with which 
does not tend to improve its color. As their hands are not exactly in 
that state of cleanliness in which a man would sit down to dinner, and as 
the tar makes them somewhat sticky, they are supplied with oil to lubri- 
cate them about once every two hours. 

Those same cable coilers were wonderful fellows — as wonderful in- 
deed as those who performed the work last year while the Niagara lay 
in the Mersey, and are therefore as deserving of as much attention. 
The cable circles, too, were the scenes of performances as interesting 
as extraordinary, and as amusing as before. I know there are sceptics 
who will sneer at such an assertion, and who imagine that where there m 
so mueh tar there can be little or no social enjoyment; but they are 
like all other unbelievers — ^they have no heart or soul for any thing, and 
what other men would find pleasure in has no allurement or interest for 
Hiem, but is a dull, unmeaning blank. So much for the sceptics, and 
now for the sights and scenes among the cable men. 

The wardroom circus is situated on the main or berth deck, and is 
generally an object of the greatest interest to visitors. On either side of 
it is a narrow passage, which was formed by cutting off about one-half 
of the officers' rooms. The privacy of both these mbiature apart- 
ments is secured by means of a canvas wall, behind which, as behind a 
stage curtun, all those changes in the pwsonal appearance of the ooeii<» 
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pant are affected vliich transfornui the natural into the oiTilised man. 
Here he maken hia toilet, and here, in this little room — seren by ten — 
he has his Ubrary of half a doien rolnmes, his wardrobe, and all the 
other etceteras which make np the domestic part of an officer's world on 
shipboard. It requires no ordinaiy amount of genius to economiie the 
little space in which he is cooped, and when nearly one-half the room is 
out away, he is a prodigy indeed who can successfolly manage with the 
other half. 

Eyery morning about seven o'clock the cable coilers commence oper- 
ations, and from that hour till six in the eyening they neyer cease 
workiDg* There are two watches of thirty men eadi, who relieye 
each other every four hours, and who are under the supervisioh of seyeral 
directors or superintendents. When the'first oif these watches took posp 
session of the circus and began their work, their uniform of duck was 
almost as white as snow, but hardly three days elapsed before it became 
as black aS* mourning weed, with here and there a patch of white gleam- 
ing through. " The Knights of tiie Black Hand," as the coilers were 
dubbed, rather like this change, and never omit an opportunity to 
improve upon it Thus the backs of all of them are marked with the 
armorial bearings of their knighthoodf thiefsign manual of their title of 
nobility. The emblem is stamped upon the wooden wall of the circus, 
among an array of artistic decorations and embellishments such as the 
world has rarely, if ever witnessed. The star-spangled banner is re- 
peated again and again, with a 'patriotic persistency that never tires, 
while whole flocks of American eagles are soaring on tireless wii^. 
These extraordinary exhibitions of artistic skill are got up without 
the aid of brush, pencil, or any of the usual instruments known to 
the world of art, and are . to be regarded with still more consider- 
ation on that account The forefinger of the right hand is employed as 
a substitute for the pencil, the brush, and the crayon, while the well- 
tarred palm of the left answers all the purposes of a palette. With such 
&cilities as these present you would be astonished at the new wonders 
that are every day created within the circumference of the cable circus. 
Some of the artists devote their attention to illustrations of animated 
mature, and the specimens they give of the feathered tribe and other 
forms of animal life are without parallel in the works of Audubon, Cu- 
vier, or any of the great naturalists. There are . horses. and deer such 
as Bosa BOnheur or Landseer never dreamed of, and probably never 
could, with all their wealth of genius, imagine. Bogs of the most re- 
markable dimensions, some with elephants on their backs, and others 
with eagles, attract the admiring gaie of the spectator, and share the 
praise with tom-cats, whose beUiger^it character is indicated by thi^ 
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Bwdled tail and raised back, infidlible proofs of feline antagonism. Then 
there are fai porkers that would gladden the heart of a Cincinnati dealer 
to look at, and sheep with tails of the most remarkable dimensions. One 
portion of the drens is deyoted ezolosively to a grotesque procession of ani- 
mals of every conceivable and inconceivable description, supposed to b& on 
the march to some invisible Noah's ark Fishes are to be seen out of their 
element, and a^^MurenUy on the most sociable and companionable terms with 
the feathered denizens of the air. But the fancies of art do not stop here. 
Thej seek other fields fw their flights, and illustrate the achievem^ts 
of the champions of the ring, and the prowess of that enlightened 
portion of the community who patronise and maintain the manly art of 
self-defence. Prize fights are quite liumerous on the boarded wall, and 
by way of variety, and to satisfy those whose refined natures and nice 
ideas revolt at such a vulgar way of settling private disputes or claims 
to personal superiority, duels with swOrds and pistols are also illustrated. 
The pugilists are in a large majority, however, and their tremendous 
muscular developments as compared with the skeleton-like forms of the 
duelists, would seem to convey the idea that their peculiar profession is 
good for the health. Now from all this there is but one conclusion to 
be drawn — that a cable circus is a remarkable promoter for the develop- 
ment of genius. But after all, the coilers have not much time to devote 
to works of art, and perhaps to this fact may be attributed the difficulty 
which the spectator sometimes finds in making «ut the exact character 
of the object intended to be represented. Occasionally a horse is 
mistaken for a dog, and were it not for the indisjpensable trunk the ele- 
phant might not be recognised at once. As for the pigs, sheep, and 
cows, it must be confessed that nature is not exactly copied, and that 
the aberrations of genius roam unrestricted through such extended fields 
of fancy, that it is impossible for ordixiary minds to follow. No matter 
how much critics, however, may differ in regard to the quality or the 
truthfulness of these works of art, they must agree in one tiling, that 
cable coiling is not the disagreeable occupation which some suppose, and 
that the cable coilers are as jolly, as pleasant, as jovial, as witty, and as 
humorous a set of fellows as were ever gathered together. While they 
coil flake after flake and layer after layer, they are as merry as the day 
is long, that is, in midsummer or thereabouts, when the day is longest, 
which makes all the difference in the world, so fiir as the force of. the 
comparison is considered. Unpleasant work 1 Why, there never was 
work which was performed with greater alacrity and willingness. So 
eager were the men in regard to it, and so willing were they to offisr 
their services, that when the demand was made for volunteers, the whole 
ship's crew came forward, and some difficulty was found in ^e selection 
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<tf the neoteHwry foroe. Brery mile that is eoUed, instead of wearying, 
appears but to give renewed strengUi to tiie colters, and at tlie end ol 
every fonr hours' watoh they are apparently as fresh and Tigoroas as . 
when they oommenoed. Baeh day, too, they have new jokes, new yams, 
newcontmdrams, new Joe MiUerisms, and a whole budget of new things 
in the jocular and hnmorons line. So ezaotin^ we they on this point, 
that an old joke is scouted at with indignation, and the joker himself 
seyerely censured for the attempt which he has made to impose on the 
good nature of his hearers. All the coils are distinguished by the same 
pleasant scenes, the same social features. In describing, therefore, one 
circle, we have, in fitct, described all, but as there are some points of 
diffBrence in that which is now being filled in the hold a bri^ refers 
once to it may not be altogether unnecessary. 

In making our way from the wardroom coil to that to wUoh we pro- 
poBe- to take our reader, the path is beset with difficulties to the unini- 
tiated, and an attempt to reach it without a thorough knowledge of these 
is generally attended with a penalty, such as those who have tender feet 
and legs, or who Ure at all inclined either to lightness or heaviness in 
the upper regions, should avoid by securing the services of a guide. 
Leaving the wardroom coil behind us, we go fbrward on the main deck, 
pass the engine hatch on the left, and the ship's dispensary, the sailing 
master's, the parser's, and other rooms on the right. Pressing on still 
further, we reach the Ibrward main deck coil, whioh will be one of the 
last filled up, and which is now only partially boarded up. A narrow 
passage on either side is the only means of egress to the fore part of the 
ship, where the cooking for the captain, officers, and men is carried on, 
and the odor from which tells us that interesting prelude to a more in- 
teresting performance is being enacted. But the way up to this point, 
that is, to the coil, is the easiest part of the passage — the most difficult 
has yet to be encountered; 

Sy looking through the opening in tiie cone of the circle, where we now 
stand, we can get an indistinct view of that into which we will soon descend. 
It looks dark and gloomy, contrasted with the dim daylight which lights 
up this deck, and the occasional gleam from the forty or fifty candles 
by which it is faintly illuminated, serves but to make the prevailing 
darkness still more vinble. Down through the centre of this cone, 
down through the centre of the cone of the circle on the orlqp 
deck, down into the circle of the coil at which we are now endeav- 
o™g to get a glance, comes the deep sea line, Mack as the ink 
with which I write, and as it is hauled down it is packed away in 
flakes by the thirty men who sit around the circle. Close your ears 
as you look^ and you have below you a scene which necromancer's 
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ofttft ne^er equalled; yea, b eompaxison with whieh even the boasted 
powers of his magio art appear insigikifieaiit. Through that black^ed 
wire rope, as it is laid on the bottom of the great deep, will flash the 
sabtle messenger of man, with a speed that outrans the san in his 
oomrse, and with whieh thought itself would run an unequal race. This 
is the neeromanoj of scieneey the creation of human genius, the very 
climax of human invaition. Let your hearing return, and listen — that 
hearty laughter has no unearthly sound, but is as rollicking, as jovial 
and as oheerful as ever eame out of mortal throat. Having given full 
liberty to one of your senses, you must now make another do double 
duty. You must open your eyes, and be just as wide awake as it is 
possible for you to be. Descending about ten feet we reach the orlop 
deck circle, which is almost similar to that on the deck above. Another 
d^fioent^-fourteen feet further down — and we stand upon the top flake of 
Ad rapidly increasing coil, the hold coil, the largest in the ship, which is 
to contain four hundred miles of the great sea line. We are now twelve 
feet below the water level, and in the lowest point of the vessel which 
it is possible for us to reach. An immense cone, larger than any that 
we have yet seen, stands in the centre of the circle like the peak of an 
extinct volcano. Around us is the magic, the necromantic circle, who 
are no more nor no less than thirty '^ Knights of the Black Hand " 
bearing the device upon backs, breasts, and sides, which attest their 
position on board ship as unmistakably as the red cross distinguished 
the crusader from his Saracenic foe. They are all out of the reach of 
daylight, and all the candles they can 'find places for are barely suffi- 
cient to chase away the darkness. Still there is plenty of li^t, not 
only to enable the coilers io see what they are about, but to enable them 
to coil as neatly, as rapidly, and altogether as successfully as those in 
the wardroom circus, between whom and themselves there is considerable 
rivalry. In point of wit, humor, fun, story-telling, ability, and all the 
other qualifications which are necessary to make what is called " a good 
fellow,'^ they are not a whit behind those same wardroom circus men ; 
and although they may be somewhat below them in position, considering 
the distance the coils are apart, they are their equals in every respect, 
and theur title to knighthood is just as well earned and as well graced. 
They can ooil at the rate of two and a half miles an hour, and take as 
nrach pride in doing their work well In fact, it would be impossible to 
decide which should have the pahn. They are both well drilled, and for 
this due credit must be given to Mr. Fugitt, the sailmaker; Mr. Web- 
ber, the gunner; Oapt. Kell, and Mr. Goodrich, master's mate, for their 
careful and attentive supervision of the coiling. 

The following engraving, representing the coils in the forepart of 
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the ship, is intended to show their exact proporiioii, and is aoooidiag to 
» scale of twentj-Ave feet to an inch : 

The base of the coil in tiie 
hold, it will be perceived, ia 
I not so r^okr «nd does not 
I coyer so much space as that of 
I any of the others, on accoont 
[of the construction of this 
' part of the ship. The heigjht 
from the floor to the dedic 
above idSbrds a large space for 
the coiling of the cable, and a 
much greater length is there- 
fore placed here. This maj 
TOM ooixjB IK TUB FoszpABT OF TBM SUP. DC socn Dj rcierence to the ta- 

ble of coila The same plan is observed in the construction of these 
four circles that has been described already, so that it is merely necessa- 
ry to call attention to the &ct. 

THE CABLE CntCUS, THE CONE AND FAIB-LEADEBa 
The greatest vigilance and caution are required in the making of 
the coils, and in the paying-out process — ^in fact, every thing depends 
upon these two essential points, and any inattention to either is firaught 
with the most dangerous consequences to the success of the enterprise. 
The proper form of coil was at one time a subject of considerable 
discussion, and great difference of opinion prevailed in regard to 
the respective advantages of the circular and elongated, both of 
which had warm advocates. After satis&ctozy and conclusive triab 
the circular was finally adopted, and whatever merits the other foim 
may have, it is now generally considered obsolete. The circular coils 
were the kind used on the Niagara and on the Agamemnon, with one 
trifling exception. The hold coil on the latter was of an oval form, but 
fiur from being what is regarded as an elongated one. The construction 
of a proper receptacle for the coil was also a matter of much debate, 
and no inconsiderable amount of labor was expended, before the present 
cable circus— or, as it is sometimes called, cable tank — was perfected. 
There were two things to be accomplished by its construction — the 
first was to prevent the cable from bulging out and the second to 
prevent it from becoming entangled in the centre. Then there waa 
another and no less essential matter to be attended to to secure it 
from kinking, as it was unwound from the top or surface flake. Now, 
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mmple as ihe amoigements to secure those ends may app^^^c^Jbhey d^ 
not reach their present state of perfection till the work of laying i£e 
Atlantic cable was entered upon. In the following engraving is pre- 
aodted a correct representation of the circus, the cone and the fair- 
leaders: . 



TIXS OABU OIBOUa, THX COKX AMD PAIB-LEADBBS. 

a— Large iron rings for fa|r-leader8 and to prevent kinking. 

JB— Cone. 

o— Pallevs with iron tricing lines for raising fidr-leaders. 

1>— Portion of oone coiled. 

i^Hatchwaf with the cable going np. 

The circus is enclosed to a height of four or five feet, or as high as 
the coil rises — ^the enclosure being made of ordinary uprights or 
Btancheons and rough boards. The floor is overlaid with common plank- 
ing, upon which is placed a covering of zinc, for the protection of the 
deck, which, would otherwise be stained by the tar with which the 
cable is saturated. The cone, which occupies the centre of the circus 
and coil, and is made of oak or some other hard wood, ranges, according 
to circumstances, from seven to nine feet in diameter at the base, and 
from three to five at the top. The particular part it is required to per- 
form is to prevent the cable from becoming entangled in the centre of 
ihe circle, a&d to secure it a safe passage through the hatchway. The 
large iron rings, or fair-leaders, which encircle the cone, are intended 
to prevent the cable from kinking as it is unwound. The cable passes 
under these, and up between them and the cone, and in this way any 
tendency which it might have to kink is removed. The fair-leaders are 
secured by wire rope to the beams, and are capable of being lowered by 
means of pulleys, as the cable is reduced in paying out. The operative, 
who is represented in the act of lowering one of the fair-leaders by means 
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of the wire rope, stands in a narrow passage, between the outer planking 
of the cirons and the side of the ship. 

THE COILS» ETC., ON THE AQAMEHNON. 

There is perhaps no vessel in the British navy better adapted foot 
the coiling and paying out of the cable than the Agamemnon. Her 
massiveness and great strength, as well as the pecoliar adyantages whieh 
she possesses for the stowage of the great sea line, were her chief reeom* 
mendations. In 1857, the whole 1,250 miles which oonstitnted her 
part of the cable were coiled in the forward hold, and it was feared at 
the time that she would be seriously damaged by the strain produced by 
so much dead weight in one part of the ship. A report was circulated 
then that she was " hogged,*' which, when translated into common Eng- 
lish for the unlearned in nautical matters, signifies that she had broken 
her back, and was in an unfit state to go to sea. This report was, how- 
ever, ascertained to be without foundation, and the ship was found, on 
inyestigation, to be in perfectly seaworthy condition. 

The proportions of the ship, as giren in the following engraving, are 
preserved as exactly and accurately as it is possible to do so, the scale 
being forty-six feet to an inch. The whole weight of the cable is thrown 
on the forepart of the vessel, between the fore and main masts; the ma- 
chinery, stores, and coal, being in the after part, keep her on an even 
keel, and thus preserve that steadiness which is so necessary in the work 
she has to perform. With cable, coal, and all her sea stores on board, 
the Agamemnon drew about twenty-seven feet, which brought the water 
line almost to a level with the cable guard attached to the stem. An 
accurate idea may be formed of the way in which the cable was paid out 
from the several coils by reference to the engraving. The ooil indicated 
by the letter A was first paid out, then coil B followed next in order, the 
hold coil being the last reached. As the distance between all the 
coils and the paying-out machine (g) is over a hundred feet, the rollers 
{dddd) are placed at regular intervab, to steady it in its progresa 
These rollers are made of iron, and are raised on a framework to the 
height of six or seven feet above the level of the spar deck. Aft^ the 
cable is delivered from the machine, it passes out over the wheel (&), 
which is secured by large wooden beams over the st^n of the ship. 
This wheel, or sheave, as it is sometimes called, is about five feet in 
diameter, and has a groove five inches deep. As the forepart of the ship 
was of course lightened in proportion to the amount of cable paid out, 
the aflerpart was lightened in an equal degree by the consumption of 
coal and by the removal of the ship's stores. Thus the equilibrium was 
preserved until the whole work was completed. 
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Alter the first eoil. A, is ex- 
kansted, the line is taken firom 
the ooil B, through the hatches 
of the spar, maun, and berth 
decks, its ooorse being regokted 
by the iron rii^ or fair-leaders 
through which it passes, and 
wUch prevent its surging. 
These fair-leaders are different 
from those represented in an- 
other engraving in thus being 
fastened to the hatches, and 
cannot of coarse be raised or 
lowered. The part of the il- 
lustration representmg the paj- 
ing-out machine is necessarily 
on such a limited scale as to 
render any attempt to give the 
detail altogether impossible. It 
is, however, illustrated in an- 
other part of this work, and 
will be found, with a full de- 
scription, under the appropriate 
head. 



THE COILS, ETC., ON THE 
NIAQABA. 



The subjoined engraving is rIi^ 

intended to show the internal ^y$ 

arrangements and apparatus for %'^ 

the coiling and paying out of the sg 

cable, and may be regarded as ^ 

substantially accurate in its de- f 

tails. At first view there ap- I 

pears to be very slight difier- 1 

ence between the two cable ships, ^ 

but it will be seen that tiie ^ 

number of coils on board the d 
Niagara is about double the 

number on the Agamemnon, and that the coil in the hold of the 
former is not so large as that in tiie hold of the latter by several 
hundred miles. The strain on this part of the Niagara, therefore, was not 
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SO great, and she was oonsequaiitly better able to withstand the effects 
of a heavy sea. The number of ooils on the Niagara was seven, and of 
these five were placed in the fore and two in the after part of the 
vessel The sheaves were placed over- the bow as well as in the stem, 
and there were the same contrivances in the way of rollers and £ur- 
leaders. The strength of each deck, or that particular part of it on 
which the cable was coiled, was increased by large iron trusses, which 
extended from one side of the ship to the other, and which were the 
best kind of substitutes for stanchions The removal of a large number 
of these stanchions was necessary to make room for the coils, and the 
trusses were designed to answer the same purposo— that is, as supports 
for the decks. The hatches in the forepart of the ship were made the 
centre of the cable circles, so that when the coil was exhausted in one 
the cable was drawn up from the circle beneath through the cone, which 
was hollow, and which had an opening at the base and at the top. The 
machine was placed as near the stern as possible, to facilitate the pro- 
cess of paying out; the sheaves were secured and held in their places by. 
strong wooden beams. 

THE CABLE GUARDS. 

Among the precautions which were taken to prevent damage to the 
cable is that of the stem guards, which were placed over the screw of 
each of the shipa These guards were to prevent it from coming in con- 
tact with the screws, in which case it is almost needless to add the cable 
would be broken. In 1857, they were secured to the stems with strong 
iron bars, which it was supposed would withstand the pressure or resist- 
ance of the water when the vessel was under way. This, however, was 
proved by experience to be a fallacious idea, several of the bars having 

yielded and broke und^r the 
pressure. In view of this 
fact Mr. Everett decided on 
adopting another stylo of 
guard, which would answer 
the same purpose, and which 
would abo be free from the 
difficulty to which the other 
\ was subject. A glance at 
the engraving will give a 
correct idea of that which 

•TERH OTTAED OF THS H1A0A.A. ^^ adoptcd. 

This was a movable guard, and could be raised or lowered by means 
of the chains by which it was suspended. The hinge (5) was secured by 
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a strong brass plate, which was fastened to the side of the ship with twelye 
copper bolts. The advantage of this movable guard will be readily 
appreciated. It could be raised to snoh a height when necessary as to 
entirely clear it from the water. Then it was intended, that if icebergs 
or other obstructions should render it necessary to back the ship, the 
guard should be immediately lowered, and lowered to such a depth as to 
prevent the cable being injured or broken by the screw. The length of 
the guard from the hinge (b) to the outer Ime (d) is 27 feet, and its 
greatest diameter athwart ships is 22 feet 6 inches. When hauled up, 
the extreme end (d) cleared the ' rudder-iroii (a) about two feet The 
stem sheave (c).over which the cable ran in its course before it reached 
the water was about four and a-half feet in diameter, and the groove at 
least five inches deep. A guard kept the cable from surging and 
working out of the groove. 

The Agamemnon, as may 
be seen from the following 
illustration, is provided with 
a guard similar to that on the 
Niagara. 

A passage was left on 
either side of the wheel, to 
render it accessible ' when 
necessary, and this was ren- 
dered secure and safe by 
strong wooden railings, 
strengUiened by iron up- 
lights, the whole resting or 
eonstructed upon two mas- 
sive beams, which ran in on 
the deck of the ship, where 
they were firmly attached. 

The following engraving 
presents the stem sheave or 
wheel on a more enlarged 
scale. 

It was intended to put a 
cage around the propeller, 
like that which was attached 
to the Niagara in 1857, but 
the preference was given to a 
movable guard, so that in this 
particular boUi ships were 
alike. 
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THE MACHiyB THAT LAID THE GABLE, 
OONBTRDCRTSD BT MB. W. X. BTXRSTT. 

As the snecess of the enterpriBe depended mainlj upon the constrao- 
tion of the paying-ont machinery, and its adaptability to the work it 
was intended for, a detailed description of its yarions parts beoomea 
neoessary to a perfect understanding of the subject To render tlie 
matter more easy of comprehension, we haye presented in the accona* 
panying illustrations not only the prominent featores, but the minor da- 
tails of the machine. Before proceeding, howeyer, to the descriptioo, 
we wish to make a few preliminary remarks, for the purpose of showing 
the nature of the work which it has to perform. It is needless, almoat^ 
to state that ihe machine used on the expecution of 1857, was so imper- 
fect that it caused the parting of the cable. That &et has been estab- 
lished beyond dispute, but it may not be generally understood that the 
principal defect in the machine was in the form of brake osed. The 
object of a brake is to counteract or diminish the speed of the wheeb by 
increasing the pressure. This is done by tightening the wooden bloeka 
which surround the periphery of the brake wheel, and inside of which 
the brake wheel reyolyes. As this tightening or pressure is increased 
or diminished, the sheayes round which the cable passes, and which are 
on the same shaft with the brakes, reyolye with increased or diminished 
rapidity. This, then, is the object of the brake ; but the brake to be 
fitted for this particular work mnst be self-releasing, so that after reach- 
ing the required pressure it caonot exceed it It was the entire want 
of this essential requisite in the brakes of the machine used on the first 
expedition, that rendered it not only useless, but &tal to its success. la 
the construction of the machinery which was put on board the Agamem- 
non and Niagara, and which was designed by and made under the 
direction and superyision of Mr.«W. E. Everett, this point receiyed 
particular attention. In the first place the machine snbseryea two pur- 
poses — ^it is both winding in and paying out — while two separate ma- 
chines were required last year for these operations. In the second plaoe 
it was not so cumbersome, being about one-fourth ihe weight ; and in the 
third place it occupied much less space. But the most important fea- 
ture, and that by which it is most distinguished, is the self-releasing 
character of the brake, and the much greater ease with which it can be 
regulated and controlled. Of the large number of engineers who wit- 
nessed it in operation, not one expressed an unfavorable opinion. 

The following illustration is intended to ^ye a rear yiew of the ma- 
chine, to show the action of the brakes, the way the cable enters and 
leaves the sheaves or four grooved wheels {e e)y which are but partially 
seen, and the object of the dynamometer. 
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The first gUaoc l^e^l 

at this engravbj (^^i^^ 

will show at once '5'^jss^ 

the great differ^ioc *! « ^ e^ 

in the form of the 1^ if 

machine, as com* 
pared with thai 
used before. While 
the old paying-oal 
concern consisted of 
four, this has only 
two wheels, each of 
whidi has four 
grooyes, the grooyes 
heing each four and 
a half inches deep. 
The surging of the 

eable ont of the ^ 

shallow grooyes tiiat | 

marked the periphe- i 

ry of the former | 

machine proyed the i 

necessity of making S 

these nearly twice g 

as deep. This is 
one of the lessons 
that was gained by 
experience and 
jadgment. The dy- 
namometer is in- 
tended not only to 
show the strain apon 
the cable, bat also to 
release the cable 
firom that strain 
should the self- 
releasing brakes 
through any acci- 
dent haye been un- 
able to perform thdr 
part. Theiron frame- 
work, on which the 
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maehinery is placed, is represented by A, and the proeese is easily ex- 
plained by the letters whioh mark the different parts. The large pulley 
(D) moves up and down in grooves, and is attached to the piston (F) 
moving in t^e water cylinder (6). The cable (H) which passes firmn 
the guide wheel (K) xmder the pulley to another wheel <m Uie opposite 
aide of the dynamometer, forms an angle under the pulley that is render- 
ed more or less acute by the strain or pressure produced by the brakes. 
The greater the strain, the less acute the angle becomes, and the higher 
the pulley rises on the scale (C). Now this scale (C) is marked or grad- 
uated from twelve hundred to thirty-six hundred pounds. It is, in 
fact, a sort of a spring balance, the only difference being in the graduat- 
ing of the scale, which in the dynamometer shows a numerical increase 
as you ascend, while in the spring balance the numbers .become greater 
as jon descend the scale. The weights by which the strain is' increased 
on the cable at this point in proportion to the pressure on the brakes, 
are placed upon the rest, which is seen above the water cylinder (B). 
The other purpose which the dynamometer serves is as follows : Bj 
a simple contrivance it is made to act as a means of releasing the brakes 
when they have failed in releasing themselves. The man who stands 
behind is shown in the act of using this brake releaser. The. wheel (E) 
which he holds in his hand, by being turned to the right or left, ti^tens 
the chain (C) which is attached to the triangular shaped frame on the 
payiQg-out machine. The tightening or drawing on this chain raises the 
weights, which are attached to a rod or shaft at the end of this triangle, 
and by thus raising the weights releases the brakes from the pressure. 
This process is more fiilly explained further on, in the description of 
the next illustration. 

The tanks {g g) are always well supplied with water, to prevent the 
heating of the brake wheels from friction, an operation which consumes 
about two gallons an hour. It was proposed to use oil, but as oil was 
not considered better than water, considerations of eocmomy prevailed, 
and the latter was adopted in preference. Beyond the brake wheels are 
the grooved sheaves (cc) roond which the cable is passed four times, but 
which are only partially visible. These sheaves are each six feet in 
diameter, while the brake wheels are not more than four and a hal£ On 
the shafts (B B) are placed gear wheels which are connected with a pin- 
ion on ; but this gearing is never put on except the machine is to be 
employed in winding in, in which case a pinion wheel is put on the main 
shaft (A) in connection with a double forty-horse engine on the port 
side of the ship. None of this gearing is diown.in the engraving, for 
the simple reason that its purpose can be easily understood without illus- 
tration, and also for the no less forcible reason that it would only help 
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to mftka tiie dzswing oonfiued wd oo»plkftted to no pnipose. Thei^ 
are four brake wheds, the presBore on whioh can be inoreaeedby weighta 
to two tOQB and npwarda. The passage of the cable from the ooil to the 
sea is 80 arranged that the slightest tendency to kink is stopped at 
once. From the very moment it loayes the circles till it passes oyer the 
bobbins and on the machine, it is sabject to a greater or less strain, 
which keeps it straight throoghoat its whole course nntil it enters the 
wat^. After passing oyer seyeral bobbins, it enters the compressor (t), 
which carries it safely to the guide wheel (a), on which it takes one turn, 
and on which it is subject to a still higher strain, regulated by the friction 
wheel (&). The stram produced by this and the compressor (t) is yery slight, 
and oidy helps to straighten it out before it reaches the sheayes. From 
the guide wheel (a) it passes into the grooyes and around the wheels or 
fliieayes four times, after whidi it is deliyered to the guide wheel (k) ; 
then going under the pulley, it reaches another wheel beyond the dyna- 
mometer, from which it is transferred to the sheaye at the stem, the last 
part of the machinery it touches on its way into the ocean. 

Upon the operation of the brakes, the success of the expedition, as 
we haye already said, depends in a great measure. The greatest care 
and attention haye therefore been giyen to their construction. The 
de&cts of those used last year haye been pointed out already, and 
out readers will consequently be the better able to appreciate the way 
in which these are planned. For the principle on which they are made 
Mr. Appold is entitled to some credk ; but material alterations and 
modifications were required before they could be adapted to the use to 
which they haye been applied. In the following illustration is present- 
ed a perfect representation of the brake and its mode of action. 

The shaft whieh is marked B in the preceding figure, and on which 
is placed the four grooved sheaye, is shown by the letter a in the fore- 
going. The speed of the sheaye and brake wheel is thus made uniform, 
a point which is of course absolutely essential in checking at any time 
the rate at which the cable is being paid out. That the simple action 
of the brake may be the better understood, we haye, howeyer, merely 
shown those parts which are necessary to that end, leaving out whatever 
would tend to complicate or confuse the drawing. The parts here pre- 
sented are the shafts, the brake, the friction strap, the elm blocks, the 
levers, the connecting rods^ the weights by which the strain on the cable 
is increased, the water cylinder, the chain connecting the flhaft on whieh 
the weights are put^ with dynamometer, porti<m of water tank, and a 
section of pillar to which the triangidar part of the brake .a{q[Mffatus is 
attached. All of these may be easily distinguished by reference to tiie 
explanation at the foot of the engraving. 
18 
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Tke peripkerj (i) 
of the brake wheel is 
twdre inehes wide, 
and the whole, wiHk 
oat the brake fixtorea, 
is somewhat more 
than four feet in di- 
ameter. The diiUs, 
as may be seeoi are <^ 
a oonred form, and tiie 
wheel is made of cast 
iron. On the peri- 
phery are the efan 
blocks {d <Q, whidi 
are bound together 
by a strong strap or 
band of iron (c). The 
blocks are secured by 
means of screws, tiie 
heads of which can be 
seen above the strap. 
The two ends of this 
strap, or band, are 
attached to the leyer 
{</), which is held by 
the stirrup or socket 
(r). The tightening 
of the strap, and the 
consequent compress- 
ing of the elm blocks 
upon the peripheiy 
of the brake wheel 
causes it to rerolre 
more slowly, and pro- 
duces the same effect upon the sheave wheel over which the cable is 
passing. But while the brake wheel revolves the brake blocks are of 
course stationary, moving only sufficient for the purpose of compressing 
or releasing the brake wheeL The tightening or compressing is effected 
by increasing the weights on the piston, which can be raised to two tons 
if necessary. There are four brakes to the machinery, so that by put- 
ting ten hundred pounds on each piston the pressure can be increased to 
four thousand. Now as this weight is increased on the pbtons, the pia- 
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tons puliilly desoend into tlie ^jIumImp, pvlliag down to a proportionaie 

degree the rod (h), which tightens the brake band (o c), thua prodamng 

Ae reqiuMd strain tipcm the cable, whidh strain is indicated npon the 

soak ef the dynamometer. As the shaft is drawn oyer to the right by 

the Inorease of we%hts npon the piston, the leyer is acted npon as illns- 

trated in the Mlowing : 

The engraving is intended to repre- /^^SoV^ 

sent the brake strap, the lever, and the 

stlinip. If yoa desire to compress by 

vedncing the oirounferenod of the strap 

(which is shown here withont the elm 

Mocks) you pnll the leyer (c) to the left 

hand, and by so doing moye the other 

end of the strap (b) towards the right. 

This is a mmpto process and easily midei> 
stood. As yon pall on the leyer (c) yon 
draw npon the two ends (b and a) of the ""o^™ ™» -^«now «■ "■ »»AKm 
brake strap, InU the distance trayelled by b and a at the same time is 
not espial, and in this consists the principle of the tightening or compres- 
sion. The end a being nearest the centre does not of course moye oyer 
so much iqwce as by which is on the circumference, so that when the leyer 
is moyed, the end ^, by trayelling further than a, tightens the strap. 
Bat in the engraying of '< the brake wheel and its connections,'' the rod 
(A) which is attached to the brake strt^ at s, performs this part of the 
operation-^hai is, the tightening of the brake strap. The junction of 
Ae ends of the strap at the leyer {g) is on the same principle as that 
we haye illustrated. As the rod is drawn to the right by tiie increase 
of weights on the piston, the same action is produced on the brake band 
as if the leyer were used. The ends of fihe strap trayel unequal dis- 
tances, as has been shown, the outer one going over more space. The 
end of the leyer is held in the stirrup or socket, against which it is 
pulled closer by the action of the rod (h) npon the straps. The action 
of the chain (km) and wheel (n) is explained in the description of the 
dynamometer. When the brakes do not release themselyes from the 
pressure of the weights on the piston rod, and exceed that pressure so 
much as to endaqger the safety of the cable, the man at the dynamome- 
ter by a turn of the wheel ruses the weights, and thus reiieyes the 
brakes. The rods (s e) are intended to relieye the upper part of Mo- 
tion strap of weight of lower part 

The following subjoined front yiew of paying-out machine is designed 
to show the sheaye wheels, the guides, the compresser, and the scrapec8» 
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all the other portjoM being left oai thst these aiay be imm dutbolly 



The cable paflMs throogli 
the guide (A) <m to a light 
sheet iron wheel (B) — 
placed for the pvipoee of 
steadying it on entering the 
grooye of the large wheel 
— ^pesses round (O) and^ 
back and under and OTer 
(D), thus making four half 
turns on each wheel^-^final- 
Ij orer the small wheel {JE^j 
thence under the dyna- 
mometer and orer another 
. wheel similar to (CF) and 
I overboard. 

j The cable first enters 
E through the oompresser or 
I guide (A), takes one turn 
§ round tiie guide irtieel (B)^ 
g whidi is made of sheet 
g iron, and which is governed 
I and regulated by the £ric- 
t tion wheel (iQ, and weight* 
g ed as shown in the drawing 
of 'Hhe paying-out ma- 
chine." From this it 
passes round C, and firom 
to D, and so on till it 
has passed four times over 
botii, when it is received 
by the small guide wheel, 
from which it is transferred 
to the dynamometer. The 
scraper (T), which is se- 
cured on the shaft between 
the two wheels, is armed 
with eight teeth, four on 
each side, whidi fit into the 
grooves. These teeth clear out the tar as the wheels pass round, and 
thus prevent it firom hardening and collecting in the grooves. The 
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following is a representation of a sheave wheel, which will serre to give 
a clearer idea of its form and the form of the grooves than could pos- 
iOAj be ^ven bj a front view of the machine itself : — 




SiMit 

Fingen of semper. 
^^, BpiSic bolted to de^ to wMekifl attedMd lever («), tontvUdi toIomm it If uutUiif 

should OTerelog the giooyes. 

The object of the scraper has been already explained, but its form 
cannot be perfectly seen, on account of its position on the machine. 
The foregoing illustration, therefore, becomes necessary. 

A is the shaft on which the scrapers are placed, and b the four teeth 
which enter the grooves of the wheel for the purpose of preventing the 
accumulation of tar. By means of the spring (i), which is bolted to the 
deck, and the lever («), the scraper could be at once released, if the 
grooves were overdogged or filled up by any foreign substance getting 
into them. . 

THE CABLE BUOTS. 

In addition to the mechanical contrivances which have been so fully 
described, two large buoys, each capable of sustaining a weight of five 
or six tons, were put on board the Niagara, so that in the event of her 
being obliged by stress of weather to slip the cable, it might be attached 
to this. This was to be effected by means of a wire cable eight or ten 
miles in length, one end of which was secured to the end of the sub- 
miuine cable, and the other to the buoy, thus taking the great stnun 
off it. 
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THE EXPEBIHENTAL TRIP OF THE SQUADBON TO THE BAY OF BISCAY. 

The 29ih of May, ibe i$j on whioh the iqiudion nikd from Plj* 
moath, on the experimental trip to the Bay of Bieoaj, was remarkaUj 
fine, and as there had been a eontinnona gale of some two weeks' dura- 
tion, we entered npon the work before ns with erery prospect of a long 
spell of fiiir weather — a prospect in whioh we were not disaj^inted. 
Every thing necessary to the success of the trip was arrai^ed two or 
three days prerioas to onr departure. The machittery was in ezoelleDi 
working order, the buoys were proyided with the neoessary tackle, and 
the experience which the men had obtained by working at the cable 
prored of the greatest advantage in making the experiments. A con- 
sultation was had between thi» captains and the engineers of the com- 
pany in regard to the point at which the ressels should commence their 
experiments, and alter due deliberation it was decided that lat. 47, Ion. 
10, would be quite far enough. This is just on the yerge/^ the Bay of 
Biscay, which bears such a terrible reputation for boisterous weather, 
and which it was supposed would afford eyery opportunity for teiiting 
the practicability of splicing and laying the cable in a rough sea, and 
under the most unfayorable circumstances. So let 47, len. 10, was 
selected as the precise locality for the experiments. After leaving Ply- 
mouth Sound, therefore, the squadron made as direct a course as possi- 
ble for thb point. It was between four and Are o'clock in the after- 
noon of the 29th of May when the four vessels get. under way'-4he 
Agamemnon leading, the Gorgon, the Niagara, and the Valorous, foi* 
lowing in regular succession. They started at a rate of five miles, and 
during their course out varied ttom that to a speed of eight miles per 
hour. The whole of Sunday no change was observed in the gnea color 
of the water denoting a greater depth, and the squadron kept on withotti 
making soundings. Monday, however, it had turned to a deep blue, 
showing that we had reached the great depths, although we had not yet 
arrived at the locality decided upon for the experiments. Signal waa 
made by the Oorgon, under the command of Captain Dayman, to sound, 
and the whole squadron hove to to await the result. 

We were now in latitude 47^ 12' N., long. 9** 82' W-, or about thirty 
miles distant from the point decided upon before starting from Ply- 
mouth, and, as it was subsequently shown by the soundings of the Oor« 
gon, in 2,580 fathoms water. This, then, it was evident, was the place 
we were in search of, and it was determined that we should proceed to 
make our experiments at once. According to the memoranda drawn up 
by the engineers, the Niagara approached the Agamemnon within a con- 
venient distance, wh^ a line was passed in a boat to the Agamemnon, 
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by irUeh a hftwwr was banled on board tke latter, anck^ if Ufh alao 
the two ships were fiurtened stem to stem. It most not "te^nqaponA- 
from this, however, that they were aetoally in eontact, for they were 
some seven or eight hundred feet apart, and as eaoh yeoel had steam 
np, there was no danger, with proper management, of their oomiog in 
eoUision. The two Teasels now b^mg iirmly seenred, the end of the tel* 
egraph cable was passed from the Niagara to the Agamemnon, where it 
was agreed the s^ioe should be efbeted. The objeet of this esqieriment 
was to prove the praetioability of aeeomplishing what is, or was eon* 
sidered, one of the most dificnU operatioDS of the whole expedition- 
Hie splicing and submerging of the cable in mid-ocean. The greatest 
interest was manifested on board our ship while the splicing was beiqg 
performed on t^e Agamemnmi, and every one was impatieDt to see the 
cable lowered from her stem, althou^ the work was performed with 
praiseworthy celerity. It was about half-past five when the signal waa 
displayed from that ship announcing that they were ready, and a few 
minutes after we could see the spliced portion hanging over the stem. 
Down it went until it disappeared below the surface, and the revolving 
cable wheel on the stem proved that it was on its way to the bottom, 
which lay at a depth of some twenty-five hundred iSUhoms beneath the 
ship. A length of cable having bcMi paid out from the Aga^ 
memnon equal to the quantity used in passing the cable from ship to 
ship, so that the splice might be in the centre of the line formed by the 
oable l>etween the ships, a fiag was hoisted from the Agamemnon con- 
veying intelligence of the fact to the Niagara. This was answered by 
a similar signal on the Niagara, when the two commenced paying out a 
quarter of a mile of cable each, at the rate of. a mile an hour. 

The cable used in this trial was a portion of that which had been laid 
last year, and which was much weakened by azpoeura. In some parts 
the outer wires, ox protecting armor, was so oxidiied, that the rust had 
rotted the hemp which covered the gutta percha. For this reason it 
parted several times during the experiments, but at the same time with- 
out interfering with their successful aocomplishment 

A quarter of a mile, as has been stated, was paid out, and, in con* 
formity with the *' memoranda," the signals on both ships were hauled 
down, indicating that no more paying out should be done until they 
were again displayed. About ten minutes elapffed, when the flags were 
hoisted, and another quarter of a mile was let down into the sea at the 
same speed — a mile an hour. This process was repeated until a whole 
mile had been run out from the coil and over the machinery of each 
ship, making a total expenditure of two miles from both vessels. The 
(wocess of paying out waa perfbrmed by the engine connected with the 
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mdMnieirj until the weight of the c^ble in themtterirassvffioient totam 
die wheds. Mr. Folknsbee, the chief engineer of the Niagara, had Uie 
engine nnder his charge all this time, and Mr. Everett took his stand at 
the dynamometer, where he regolated the pressnre of the brakes. The 
Yakrons and the Gorgon were obliged to plaj the part of lookers on, 
and with little profit or information, as thej were of course entirelj 
ignorant of the operations on board either of the cable ships. 

While the first splice was being made, Captain Preedj, of the Aga- 
memnon, sent the following despatch through the insolated conductor, 
to Captain Hudson— << We shall finish the splice in half an hour." 

Throughout the experiments thus &t tiie machinery answered our 
highest expectations, and proved its entire adaptalNlity to the work. 
The brakes were under the most complete control, and the dynamometer, 
by showing the strain to which the cable was subject, placed it in the 
power of the man at the wheel to increase or lessen that strain as 
circumstances might demand or justify. In the expedition of 1857, 
ihe only difficulty was in the machineiy. The iriieels over which the 
cable passed would not reTolve when required, and the strength of 
twenty men was exerted upon them in vain. Then the brakes, when 
put on, generally stopped the action of the whole machine, and brought 
a strain upon the line that was almost always fatal Indeed, so patent 
had this &ct become to all in the expedition, that it was doubted if a 
hundred miles of the cable could be successfully submerged, and the only 
wonder was that they had managed to get over three hundred miles out of 
the ship before it puied. Every one is agreed in regard to the qualities 
of the now employed paying-out machine. On that there is no difference 
of opinion, whatever tibere. may be in regard to other matters connected 
with the Atlantic Telegraph enterprise. The strain, as indicated by 
the dynamometer, was equal to twelve hundred pounds, and this can be 
graduated from any amount between five hundred and fifty-five hundred, 
as the engineer in charge of the brakes may determine. It is now six 
o'clock, and the waiters have announced to Ihe officers that supper is on 
the table ; but it may be on or under the table just now for all any 
one cares; there is more interesting matter on hand, and until that is 
settled the supper may wait until it is cold. Looking at the cable as 
it comes out of the coil, passes over the paying-out sheaves, and de- 
scends from the stem, is the only thing worth attending to now, and the 
eager eyes of the sailors as they strain them in vain endeavors to see 
from the sides of the ship what is going on under the poop — an at- 
tempt to aooomplish an impossibility — a sort of shooting-round-the-eomer 
opwation-— proves only that the spirit of curiosity will try to surmount 
the most insurmountable obstacles. '< Now it is going out grandly,^' 
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womB enihiuriMtio indmdaal exolaimsL A &ot which a gknoe at both 
maehine and cable proves beyond the poasibilitj of a doubt. The 
machine reyolTes with the greatest ease ; the indicator attached to it 
records the number of fatfaom% and the cable comes out of the coil 
without exhibiting the slightest tendencj to kink. WhatcTcr specu- 
lations maj be entertained about its kinking as it goes out of the ship, 
they are of very little account compared with the convincing ocular 
demonstration which is now presented. And this, too, is the experi- 
mental cable — ^the weakest, the most, imperfect, and the worst in every 
way on board the two ships. There is a number of men around the coU 
looking out for kinks, but they have not yet been able to detect a single 
one, and they may stop where they are for many hours to come before 
they will succeed. Captain Kell is overlooking this part of the work, 
and although about as wide awake as he can be, he can't see any thing. 
Lieutenant North, Lieutenant Macauly, Lieutenant Guest, Lieutenant 
Webb, Lieutenant Todd, Dr. Green, Dr. Hay, and all the lieutenants 
and doctors in the ship pay a visit to the coil, and .they can't see a 
kank ; and so it is concluded on board the ship tha^ the thing that could 
be seen if it existed, can't be seen at all; "argalj'^ that thing conse- 
quently don't exist 

The supper has been an hour on the table before the officers think 
it worth while attending to, and then they go to work so slowly at it 
you would believe it was a subject hardly worth discussing. The expe- 
riments that have been made form the topic of conversation, and there 
is but one general expression of opinion regarding them, which is one of 
entire satis&ction. The supper is quickly despatched, and, as the expe- 
riments are stiU going on, the poop is soon occupied by a crowd of 
spectators. Over a mile of cable has been paid out from each ship 
(both vessels being still seven or eight hundred feet apart and connected 
by the hawser), and operations are suspended till it has had ample time 
to reach the bottom, which is 2,530 fathoms down. The dynamometer 
at this point shows a pressure of 8,200 pounds upon the brake, which is 
a strain of a little more than a ton and a-half upon the cable. WhUe 
they are still waiting for the sinking of the line, the Gorgon comes 
alongside, and Captain Dayman, who stands upon her wheel-hnuse, 
announces in his loudest tones that they have sounded again and got 
2,630 fathoms. Now this is deeper than any soundings that have been 
had upon the Atlantic Telegraph plateau, and the experiments which 
are made ought certainly to be regarded as thoroughly testing the prac- 
ticability of laying the cable between Lreland and Newfoundland, the 
t«o immediate points of connection. This, however, was satis&otorily 
tested and proved last year, althoiigh it may be well now to state the 
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fiiot for the beaafit of thoee who are Ml iaelined to he eoeflieal iipoa 
the sabjeoi 

Agreeablj wUh the terms of the prdgnmme, or meaormnda of the 
engbeen, aa it ie oalled, the next thing is to prove the praetieabiiitj 
of hanliag in the cable on board both ships. The engine is put in gear 
with the paying-out maehine, the aetion of whioh is reversed, so that 
it oanbensedas well for the purpose of winding in, Sverj thii^ being 
in readineas, the prooess of hauling in was eommeneed. The ship was 
baoked very slowly until the oable was " up and down," whioh means 
at right angles wtUi the water, in whioh position it appears there is less 
strain upon it than in any other. The wheels revolred very slowly as 
the line was drawn on board, and half a mile of it returned to the coil 
from which it had been taken about an hour before. At this point of 
the prooess a message was received, signed Bright, statmg that it was 
that gentleman's wish the operation should be suspended until he had 
time to make a *' new splice." It took about three hours to accomplish 
this, and when the work was finished a message was sent to Mr. Everett, 
to the effect that <' all was ready." The paying-out prooess was re- 
sumed on the reoeipt of this message, and by half-past ten we had 
succeeded in submerging two miles. The strain upon the cable, aa 
shown by the dynamometer, varied from thirty-six to forty^one hundred 
pounds, while this length was suspended from the stern. Agmn the 
action of the machine was reversed, and the hauling in prooess repeated, 
at a rate of a mile an hour. This Mr. Everett considered the higheBt 
speed at which it would be safe to work the machinery, in consequence 
of the weakness of the oable, which, it must not be forgotten, had been 
previously condemned and set aside as only fit to make experiments 
with. It was intended, however, before the cloee of the trip to use the 
new cable for the purpose of testing its strongth, and to settle the dia- 
puted point as to the practicability of taking it up, should it be found 
necessary during the final expedition. About a quarter to twelve this 
night the hawser which held both ships stem to stem parted on board 
the Agamemnon, and thus concluded the experiments for the first day- 
Monday, May 81. 

Second Day^s Experiments. 

Although the cable which kept the Niagara and Agamemnon 
together had parted, the two vessels were still kept in about the same 
position, and the work proceeded with little or no intermission. Some« 
thing more than a mile and a-haif was hauled in, when word was sent 
from the office of the electrician on the maindeok that the continuity 
was broken. Still the hauling in w^t on successfvdly ; and as that wua 
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tk« maMof wMi wbich Mr. SrerM had more hmnodiiitdy to do, liiilo 
sMantioii was paid to tlie loss of tlie eleotrioal ooDtiniiity. Bendes, H 
was Ae imporlbot oaUe we were wnng, and it waa noTer sappoeed that 
it would be of mneli aerriee, if aoj, for eleetrieal ezpenmenta. The 
haaliDg in, therelbre, was eontiaaed ttU aboat balf>piBt two A. M., wbeB 
Hm end of the oablo eame rxp over the stern. Of the whole length paid 
ont not more than one handred and ten Cithoms were lost. This eon- 
dvded the experiments till after breaklbst, when they were eommeneed 
with renewed eneigy. 

At aqoarter to nme A. M. a new hsirsar was passed from the lfiag> 
sra to the Agamemnon, and both AipB attaehed in the manner already 
described. The two ends of tibe cable were again q>lieed, and a qnarter 
of a mile paid oat from each ship, after which the hawser was released. 
Up to this timo the j had not allowed the cable to pass oat of the Niag^ 
ara fiurter tiban a mile an hoar ; bat a change was now to be mado in 
this respect, and it was eonchided to see ihe effect of a more n^d 
morement of the machinery and an accelerated speed in the paying-oat 
proeesB. Two miles of it were permitted, in the kngoage ef the engi- 
neer's rqM>rt, to ''ran quite freely," when the speed was gradoally 
ehecked while an additional mile and abont foar hmidred frthoms were 
being sabmerged. The ships were under way from the time the hawser 
was released, and continued moving, though at a ccmpara^Tely slow 
rate, most of the time the line was passing oat. It was now about half- 
past ten, and three miles had been transferred from the ship to the sea 
in the most satisfactory manner, as showing ihe admirable working of 
the machinery, and the ease with which it could be controlled. There 
was one point, however, which was not so satislactory, and which it was 
seen would require the attention of the engineer before the departure of 
the ships on the final expedition. This was the exoessiTe aoeumulation 
and hardening of the tar in the sheaves, whidi it is rightly feared may 
endanger the safety of the cable if some provision be not made in time. 
The necesmty of making such provision as will obviate tiie difficulty is 
frdly appreciated by Mr. Everett, who will devise some means by which 
h will be altogether prevented, or so counteracted as to render all 
danger therefrom a matter of impossibility. If the experimental trip 
made only this difficulty obvious^ it waa worth all the time and money 
and labor which have been expended. The aeoomulatioa of tiie tar 
in the grooves of the polley cor indieator of the dynamometer, and 
the grooves of the wheel leading to the stern, rendered the use of a 
scraper absolutely necessary to keep ihem clear. A man was accord- 
ingly appointed for this work ; but while cleaning the groove of the in- 
dieatttr wheel, the tar waa so hard and so thick that it broke tliesGraper» 
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•ad forced it into oontaet with the oaMe, which wm almcet ithoMdiftldy 
severed at the point of contaet Here, then, wm an Additioi»l expe> 
rienee of the greatest value in the suooessfoi aooomplishmeBt of the «b- 
dertaking. It was made manifest, by the aocnmoktion of the tar in the 
grooves, that some plan should be devised to obviate any difEeolty from 
saeh a eanse, and it was also shown that it was nnsafe to trust a scraper 
in the hands of any man for the removal of tho tar. The scrapers which 
were placed on the paying-out machine to keep the tar from col- 
lecting in the grooves of the sheave wheek are just the thing, but the 
abrasion and consequent wearing to which they are sulijected wi& render 
an abundant supply of scrapers indii^)ensable. 

After paying out the length of cable stated (over three miles), the 
en^eer gave the order to reverse the machine and to wind in. This 
was but the work of a few minutes, and soon after the order was given 
it was carried into execution. Not more than two hundred £ittiioms had 
been recovered from the sea before the Ime parted, and from the cause 
referred to. 

The new cable was now brought into requisition for the first time, 
and the Agamemnon having been signalled, the ends were spliced as 
before in the case of the experimental line. At a quarter to five the 
wheels of the machine began to revolve, and by six, two miles and a 
half of cable were paid out, iHien a signal was observed on the Agar 
memnon conveying the unwdcome intelligence that it had parted. This, 
it was afterwards understood, was caused by a change which had been 
made in the paying-out machine of tiie Agamemnon, under the direc- 
tions of Messrs. Bright and Oanning. The wheel leading on to the 
machinery was made of cast, instead of sheet*iron, and was consequently 
much heavier and less adapted to the work for which it was designed— 
simply to act as a check in preventing the too rapid passage of the eaUe 
on the paying-out sheaves. Its unfitness for the purpose became so 
clearly apparent from this mishap— or fortunate accident, we should 
perhaps say — that it was at once removed, and the sheet-iron whed, 
simOar to that on the Niagara, substituted. 

As nothing farther could now be done in the way of paying out, it 
was concluded to haul in, and by half-past nine the whole of our portion 
of the cable was recovered. A glance at the indicator or dynamometer 
showed a strain of a Kttle over two tons and a half, while the first quar- 
ter of a mile was passing over the stem sheave. 

Third Day. 

The last experiment which was to settle tiie practicability of buoying 
up the cable, was set down for this day. To appreciate the value of 
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tids BKfmmmkiy it is nAeeaBMy to know diat seriowi fmrs were enter- 
teined about the capaUlity of a buoy to retain its bold upon the de^ 
■ea line when exposed to the action of the sea in a gale. The foroe of 
the waves, it was urged, would act upon it in suoh a manner as to cause it 
to giTO waj at the point where it is joined, or some other part of the 
eeble that may be snlject to the greatest stram. An immense buoy, 
shqMd somewhat Uke a segar, capable of sustaining five or six tons, and 
sixteen or eighteen feet in length, was put on board of each ship. This 
was now brought into use on board the Niagara, and attached to the 
cable after three and a quarter miles had been paid out Away it went 
from the nde of the vessel, and the moment the weight of the cable sua- 
pended from it was felt, it assumed an erect position, about two-thirds 
or ten feet of its length appearing above the sur&ce of the water. 
A smaller buoy, called the watch buoy, had been attached to it by a 
tope, and the two floated off from the Niagara, which continued paying 
out the cable until it gave way again at a part which inspection showed 
was completely destroyed by the rusting of the outer wire. This oo- 
eurred about half-past nine A. M. At half-past ten the watch buoy was 
taken up, and the ship was proceeding in the direction of the cable buoy 
for the purpose of hauling it on board, also, when it was observed &lling 
from its erect position, and lying its whole length on the surface. There 
was only one explanation for this. The cable had parted, and the buoy 
relieved from the weight of it, assumed a recumbent state. When 
taken up, it was observed that the three and a quarter inch rope-stopper 
had been cut off by the working or abrasion of the cable. 

This was the last experiment on the memoranda, as we have said, 
but it was agreed to try another before starting for Plymouth. There 
were some miles of experimental cable left, and as it was desirable to 
know how fast the wire could be laid wiih safety, it was concluded to 
employ this with that view. The engine was set to work in submerging 
a sufficient length or weight of it to put the wheels in motion so that 
the machinery would work of itself. Less than half a mile of it was 
submerged in this way, when the engine was detached ; the paying-out 
wheels, being subjected to the weight of the submerged portion, com- 
menced revolving, and as a comparatively slight pressure was put upon 
.the brakes, the cable went out at the rate of between seven and eight 
miles an hour, without exhibiting the least tendency to kink. Nothing 
oould be more satisDEtctory or conclusive than this last experiment, as 
ahowing the hi§^ speed at which the line can be submerged with safety; 
and should it be adopted by the engineer, we shall accomplish the lay- 
ing of our half of the three thousand miles in somewhat less than six 
days. 
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As tiiere mm noihiog more to be done, the Telegnpk Sqmdnm 
made as direct a line as possible fbr Pljmoa^, yrhere it arrived at mr 
o^clock on Thursday, the 3d of June. During the passage the Aga» 
memnon attempted another trial ai speed with the Niagara, but with no 
better snocess than she had last year. She was, in iact, rather badij 
beaten, and had her new eommanderi Captain Preedy, oidy known tfas 
qualities of tte Niagara, he would hardly have risked Another defeat. 
Nothing like one's own ezperienee, however. 

Btipori tf Mr. W. E. Everett in regard io ike paying-out maehmerf 

and the euhmerging of the CkMe. 

Ukitxd Statkb Stkax Frioati Niaoari, ) 
At Set, Jane 8, 1858. | 

Otbus W. Fibu>, Heoenl Mtnager of the Atiaatie T^grmph Oompuy : 

Sia : — ^For the information of yourself and the directors, I submil 
the following statement of experiments made daring this trip. 

Monday, 4 P. M., May 31, lat. 47° 12' N., Ion. 9° 32' W., soundmgs 
2,530 fathoms, this ship and the Agamemnon beiuff attached stern to 
stern by a hawser, 180 fathoms of cable were veered out for the end to 
be taken on board that ship to be spliced. At 5*30, sip^l being OAdo 
'^ all ready," in accordance with previoas arrangement, one mile of cable 
was veered out We then commenced hauling it in. At 6*30 had re- 
covered half a mile, when Mr. Bright's message was received saying he 
desired to make a new splice. At 9*40 received message '' all is ready ,'* 
and again commenced paying out as before. At 10^34 P. M., two miles 
were out After this amount was paid out, the strain upon the eaUe 
was 3,600 to 4,100 pounds. At 11*28 commenced hauling in, but very 
riowly, as the strain nearly approached the breaking point of the rope. 
At 11*45 tho hawser securing the ships together parted on the Aga- 
memnon, but the ships were retained nearly in the same relative posi- 
tions by working the engine when required. At 1*40, having hauled in 
one mUe 506^ fathoms, the continuity was reported broken. We con* 
tbued to haul in until 2*15, when the end camej having lo&t of the two 
miles paid out 110 fathoms. 

On Tuesday, at 8*40 A. M., the ships having been secured and splice 
made as before, a quarter of a mile was paid out, hawser released and 
ships started ahead slowly, at the same time the cable was allowed to 
run quite freely imtil two miles had be^i paid out, when a gradual re> 
straint was applied until an additional one mile 387 fathoms had been 
paid out, making in all three miles 387 fathoms. At this time (10*23) 
commenced hauling in, and had recovered 190 fiiihoms when tiie cable 
parted. At 4*44 P. M., the two ends of the new cable having been 
q^liced, we paid out 2^ miles at a rate which had been previoudy agreed 
upon, the electricians passing signals through the whole length of cable. 
At 6*15 P. M., the Agamemnon made signal the cable was parted. We 
at once commenced hauling in, the strain running up to 5,100 pounds dur- 
bg the receiving of the first quarter of a mile. At 9*20 the end came 
in, havihg lost 80 fathoms of the 2^ miles paid out 
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Wedoefldaj) Jnne 2, at 7*80, experimental cable was again spliced, 
one Quarter of a mile paid oat, hawser released, and the ships started 
ahead. In a few minutes the Agamemnon made signal cable parted. 
We continaed to pay out until 3^ miles were out. The ship was then 
backed, large buoy and watch buoy attached to the cable. Ship again 
nm ahead, and when 300 fathoms had been paid out the cable parted 
on the machinery. The ship then made for the buo^ with the hope of 
recovering the end of the cable ; but while hauling m the watch baoy^ 
the large buoy suddenly fell over, showing it had separated from the 
cable. Upon recovermg it we found the rope-stopper fs^ inch rope) had 
been cilt off by the cable. At 12-56, by the request of Mr. Woodhouse, 
we paid over the end of experimental cable, to ascertain how rapidly it 
eonld be run off the coil with safety, but no greater speed was attained 
than seven knots, as the cable was being often stranded on the machme 
by the accumulation of tar in the grooves, which was so hard that no 
scraper could be made to remove it at any speed. All the cable used 
to-day was that brought from Greenwich expressly for experimenting, 
and was long since condemned. Undoubtedly it has been much exposed 
to the weather, and stowed whiere considerable sand or dirt has been 
thrown upon it. With the cable which was recovered last year, and used 
by us durine the experiment, we had no serious difficulty in keeping the 
tar out of toe grooves, it being comparatively soft, though the amount 
was beyond what I could haye believed. The amount of tar on this 
eaUe ts much greater than that upon the cable intended to be laid down, 
tiierefore I believe we can make such provision as that it shall not be- 
come a serious obstacle. 

The result of this experimental trip has demonstrated that we have 
the capability of hauling in the cable to a greater extent than I had ex- 
pected. Not that I believe any great distance could be recovered, but 
in the general depth of water where the cable is to be laid, in good 
weather, should a £^ult go overboard before the ship could be stopped, I 
am of the opinion sufficient of the cable may be hauled in to remedy the 
fault. 

The operation of the machinery generally is certainly satis&ctory, 
and there is no alteration I can suggest other than in the tar scrapers, 
wUeh will require modification. The amount of tar acounmlating is so 
much beyond what could have been expected from last year's experience, 
owing to the repeated coatings it has received since it was unloaded from 
this vessel last October, that extraordinary provision will be required. 
As regards the attaching of b^oys, we can attach them, but at a great 
risk of breddng the cable, and they diould not be used in deep water 
eoEeept aa a last resort. 

The arrangements for coils, provisions for leading the rope, and all 
the other many particulars incidental to this work, wnich have been un- 
der the direction of Mr. Woodhouse, do not require any alteration, and 
Ihlly meet the requirements. I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. E. EVBROTT, 
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THE SAILING OF THE SECOND, OR THE UNSUC- 
CESSFUL EXPEDITION OF 1858. 

Thb Telegraph Squtdron arrired, as lias been stated, at Plymootl^ 
after the experimental trip on the 8d of Jane, and having received a 
fresh supply of coal, started for mid-ocean on the 10th of the same 
month. The point in mid-ocean whioh had been decided on as the 
plaee of lendesTOos was in lat 52"" 02^, long. 33"" 18'. 

Each vessel had abont fifteen hundred statute miles of oaUe on 
board, making a total of three thousand, or a little more than fiflj per 
cent, over the distance to be traversed by both. The weather had been 
very fine, and there was every i^pearance that it would continue so for 
some weeks. In fact, the summer had now fsirly set in^ and we felt hope- 
ful in the assurance given us by Lieutenant Maury, that the mon^ of 
June was the mildest of all the months in the year. We now looked 
forward with the most sanguine expectations to the time when we should 
land our end at the Newfoundland terminus, and with swelling hearts 
thenght of the enthusiastic welcome which we knew would greet us 
when we returned to the commercial metropolis of ihe Union, alter tiie 
successful accomplishment of the greatest work which has ever been 
conceived or attempted by the genius of man. The Sunday before our 
departure we were visited by a friend from New Y<Mrk (£ev. Henry 
Field), who told us with what interest and anxiety our pec^e rtgaried 
the enterprise in which we are engaged, and how eagerly they awaited 
the moment when the first despatch from Newfoundland should apprise 
them that the cable was laid. That Sunday he preached a most appro> 
priate sermon, in the course of which he made frequent reHurenee to Iht 
great enterprise, and to its importance not only in a material but m m 
moral point of view, as bringing the nations of the earth into more 
intimate relationship with each other. The scene was certainly one 
that will not be forgotten easily, and the words of the preacher made a 
deep impression on the minds of his hearers. 

On the 10th of June, as has been stated, we left Plymouth about 
ten o'clock in the morning, and took the direct course for the point of 
rendeivous, the four ships sailing in company. The Porcupine, which 
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was the smaUest steamer in the sqiuMlron, had been sent to St. John's 
with orders to meet the Niagara on her waj to Trinity Bay, so that 
besides our own vessel and the Agamemnon there were but two others, 
the Yalorons and Gorgon, the last of which was to act as our escort 
There was no pubUo demonstration at our departure, and with the ex- 
ception of a few of the members of the company and their friends, there 
were none to bid us farewelL In a few hours we lost sight of the land- 
marks along the coast, and Eddystone light, which stands^ upon a reef 
of rocks out in the channel, and about seventeen miles from Plymouth, 
was rapidly disappearing below the horiaon. About eight o'dock the 
land, whieh waa gradually beooming more indistinct, was lost amid the 
erening shadows, but we oould still see throng the haiy twilight ob- 
jects at the distance of four or five miles. For the two following days 
the weather continued very fine ; but on the third, (Sunday, June 18,) 
the wind, which in the morning was moderate, freshened considerably 
towards evening, and at night blew a perfect gale. We were not a little 
BQipriaed at this, especially as we had been led to believe, from the 
statements of those who were supposed to know something about the 
8al)ject, that we were to have had nothing but gentle breezes and smiling 
skies. The delusion, however, was very soon dispelled, and before the 
end of the gale we were pretty well tired of our sea experience, and 
sighed most -earnestly for what some poet songster, in an unaccountable 
fit of enthusiasm about the ocean, has called the " dull, tame shore." 
It was certainly a most severe gale ; but in the Niagara we could not 
realise its severity, and it was only when we came to hear what wild 
work it was nearly making with the Gorgon and Valorous, and did 
make with the Agamemnon, that we began to have a proper idea of its 
true character. During the gale we had our spritsail yard and flying- 
jibboom broken, and the same sea by which this damage was done dis- 
loeated the right, or, as the sailors call it, the starboard wing of the 
Ameiiean eagle, which forms the figure head of the Niagara. The in- 
jury, however, was repaired on the first opportunity, and the national 
bird restored to his pristine beauty and strengtL .. It may be interesting 
to know that his mate on the stern, another terribly warlike-looking 
fellow, had not a feather ruffled, and looks as terrible and as warlike as 
ever. This was the only damage infiioted upon the ship by the gale ; 
bat the fearful havoo it made among the domestic utensils of the ward* 
room, and particularly those of a brittle kind, would have gladdened 
the heart of a dealer in crockery. 

On the 19th of June we had a heavy sea and some bad squalls. The 
barometer fell aa low as 28, and stu<^ there with such obstinacy as to 
render it doubtful whether it would ever rise again as high as 80. Each 
14 
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day was bat a repetition of the day before, and the log-book was one na- 
Tarying record of the same particulars. One day it was ^* blowing heavy 
in squalls," and the next day it was ^^ blowing heavy in squalls," and the 
only change was at the end of the gale, when the reader was informed 
there was *' a fresh gale " and " heavy sea with squalls." We had man- 
aged to keep the Agamemnon in mght till Monday, June 21, when we 
lost her about 7 o'clock in the morning. The sea was heavier than we 
had yet seen it, and we found it impossible on that account to run down 
to her, as we were frequently obliged to do, in consequence of her drift- 
ing so rapidly to leeward. We were actuated in this solely by consider- 
ations for the safety of our own ship, which would have Been mucih 
endangered by attempting to follow her under such circumstances. On 
the evening of the 21st of June, the wind moderated ; the barometer be- 
gan to rise rapidly, and there were other pleasant indications of an agree- 
able change in the weather. As the barometer rose the sea fell, and 
the following day, according to the stereotype phrase, was *' all that could 
be desired." We had been buffeted about long enough, and were driven 
nearly three degrees farther north than we wished, having drifted to lat. 
64^ 30', when we never intended to go higher north than lat 52. So mudi 
for the operations of the gale. We now set out for the rendesvous, and 
arrived there on the afternoon of the 23d, when we found the Yalorons 
and Gorgon there before us— the former having reached it on the 2l8t, 
and the Oorgon on the morning of the 23d. An officer came on board 
from the Valorous, and informed us that they, too, had had very bad wea- 
ther, and that they had not seen the Agamemnon since the 18th. Wc 
were also informed that the Gorgon nearly lost both her masts, and the 
Valorous her quarter b^ta Captains Aldham and Dayman said that it 
was the worst weather they had ever experienced in the North AUantic. 

This night a thick fog set in, in which we lost sight of the two eeoorts. 
The next morning, at five o'clock, Lieut. Guest^ who was officer of the deok 
at the time, spoke a packet ship bound from Liverpool to New York. 
She was not in sight more than ten minutes, on account of the fog, and 
had she not been quite close to the ship it is doubtful whether she wbttkl 
have been seen at all. When Mr. Guest first saw her she was looming 
up through the fog. 

^' Where are you bound for ? '' said he, as soon as she came near 
enough to speak her. 

'< To New Tork," was the answer. 

" Please to report the United Sutes frigate Niagara." 

'^ Aye ! aye \ " responded a vmee which it is supposed belonged to 
the captain ; and he immediately asked in tuni : ^' Where are the other 
ressels?" 
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" In oompukj around ns," Mr. Onest replied 

It was supposed by this time that the other vessels and the Agamem- 
non were close at hand, although not yisible in consequence of the fog, 
and it was under this impression that Mr. Guest answered as he "did. 
There was no time for a more lengthened conversation, and the object was 
to make it as laconic and as much to the point as possible. The last an- 
swer was received by the captain with a ware of his hat, to which a 
similar pantomimic return wha made, and both vessels lost sight of each 
other almost immediately after. 

Before the close of this day we had another gale, during which it 
blew in heavy squalls. The morning of Friday, June 25th, however, 
broke clear and pleasant, and about two o'clock in the afternoon, we saw 
the Valorous, the Gorgon, and the Agamemnon, all on the rendezvous. 
At half-past four o'clock we received a visit from Captain Preedy, from 
whom we learned that he had reached the rendezvous at twelve o'clock. 
He also reported severe weather, and said that during the gale, of which 
we have already spoken, the upper part of the main coil, which contained 
a thousand miles of cable, had shifted, and that for some time they were 
in a very pwilous condition. About a hundred miles had to be removed 
and coiled on another part of the ship ; and as soon as the coiling of this 
was finished he would be ready to make the splice and commence the 
work of paying out Some idea of the efiects of the gale on the Aga- 
memnon may be conceived from the fact that the strain to which she 
was exposed by the great weight and peculiar nature of her cargo, 
opened her water ways about two inches and a half. The water ways 
are tiiat part of the ship where the deck and the sides are joined, and 
when they part to any great extent, the vessel % considered in a dan- 
gerous state. Captain Preedy finding it impossible to keep the ship's 
head to the sea, on account of the shifting and working of the cable in 
the main coil, determined to scud before the gale, which he was obliged 
to do for thirty-six hours. The scene on board was reported to have 
been fearful. The ship rolled very heavily, and at one time nearly every 
man on deck was thrown off his feet ; one man, a marine, was literally 
frightened out of his wits, and was crazy for some days. One man had 
his arm fractured in two places, and another had his leg broken. Every 
eye was turned on Captain Preedy, who, fully aware of the imminence of the 
danger, exhibited the greatest coolness and self-possession, and finally 
succeeded by his admirable seamanship in saving his vesseL It was pe- 
culiarly gratifying to see him once more, and to know that he was ready 
to go on with the work. In the midst of the fearful scene that took 
place on the Agamemnon a rather ludicrous incident occurred, which 
must not be omitted. One of the landsmoi, who, it would appear, had 
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rerj little experience of the sea, had not been seen for a long time, and 
his friends, anxioos aboat him, searched all over the ship in their endeav- 
ors to discover his whereaboats ; their efforts, however, w»e Qn6aooea»> 
fal,*and thej were jast giving up all hope of ever seeing him again, when 
some one suggested that the bread closet had not been looked into. The 
idea of his being in snoh a place was treated with contempt, bat it was 
decided, however, to take a peep at it The door was accordin^y 
opened, and there, snnglj ensconced in a comer, was the individual who 
had caused all the anxiety and trouble. It was never discovered why 
he went there, but some people are uncharitable enoogh to say that he 
had designs upon the provisions. 

COHiaSKCEHBNT OF THE WORE. 

BAmDAT— Jmn 81 

The state of the weather was most propitious for the beginning of 
the work, and we all felt anxious to see the splice lowered into the 
water. It had been agreed upon that it should be made on the Aga- 
memnon, and that as soon as they had begun to pay out a red flag should 
be hoisted as a signal that we should do the same. The splicing was one 
of the most important and at the same time one of the simplest opera- 
tions connected with the work of laying the cable. The process may be 
divided into three distinct branches — ^the joining of the copper core or 
conductor, the insolation with gntta percha, and the splicing of the outer 
protecting wire. The gutta percha is stripped off the conductor to the 
length of about two inches on both ends, which are lud over each other« 
and bound with copper wire, as is seen in figore 4 of the annexed en* 
graving: • 

Fig.! 
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Over this again is laid another binding of copper 'wire, and the sol- 
dering repeated, so that the part which is spliced by being thus strength- 
ened is made stronger than anj other. This double binding is seen in 
figures 1 and 5, the ends having been previously prepared as they appear 
in jBgures 2 and 3. The great advantage of this manner of splicing will 
be at once perceived by reference to figure 6, which shows that in the 
event of the rupture of the splice the connection is still kept up by the 
single wire, which in this case being in contact with the several ends 
preserves the electrical continuity. Should there be any so skeptical as 
to disbelieve this, it ought to be sufficient for them to know that were 
the wire eleven times smaller than the small strand of seven wires which 
form the core, its power as a conductor of the electrical current is reduced 
only one 'thirty-seventh part in a whole mile. The splicing is completed 
by the insulation of the core with three layers of gutta percha, each of 
which is about as thick as ordinary foolscap. Layer after layer of this 
is laid on till it is brought to a uniform sur&ce with the rest of the 
gutta percha insulation, after which the outer protecting wire is laid on 
and bound in a somewhat similar manner to the splicing of the conductor. 
To the splice when thus formed is attached a crescent^shaped piece of 
wood, about eight feet in length, through a groove, in which the cable is 
placed, and in which it is secured by a flat piece of sheet-iron of the 
same length and form as the wood. The spliceS portion is in the centre 
of the wood, but to prevent any strain upon it a strong iron-bound loop 
is made of the cable at either end of the crescent, and these two loops 
are afterwards fiastened by an iron shackle, which takes all the strain off 
the splice. This operation took about two hours, and the moment it was 
finished the hawser which held the two vessels was released, and the 
process of paying out commenced. The continuity was tested by the 
electricians and found to be perfect, and we had submerged something 
like two miles and a half of ike cable when it parted on the machine. 
The cause of its fracture in this instance was very simple, and by proper 
attention might very easily have been avoided. The cable was allowed 
to run on the machine too slack, so that the leading on part of it got 
into the wrong groove, and in the endeavor to put it back into its 
proper position it was thrown off the wheels altogether, and, &lling down 
on the tar scraper, was broken. The break of continuity was soon dis- 
covered on the Agamemnon, and both ships immediately returned and 
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made a new Bplioe, when the worl^ of paying out was onoe more resomed. 
This time there was no running of the cable into the wrong groove, and 
the utmost caution and yigiknce were exercised over the machinery. 
About half-past six nearly ten miles were paid out from both ships, and 
at eight the two vessels lost sight of each other. The electricians were 
at their post, and reported the continuity '* all right." The cable was 
going out at the rate of iiTe and six miles an hour, while the speed of 
the ship varied from four to five, so that by midnight thirty-one miles 
had been submerged. This certainly looked like work, and augured 
favorably for our success. Our hopes, however, were destined to be 
shortlived, for about ten minutes to 1 a. m. of the following morning the 
continuity was destroyed. How thb was done could not be satis&cto- 
rily explained, but the general supposition on board the ship was that it 
was caused by the parting of the cable on the Agamemnon. 

SciNDAT, June 27. — The continuity, as has been stated, ceased at ten 
minutes to one o^clock this morning, and after about thirty-one miles of 
cable had been paid out The vessels had long since ran out of sight 
of each other, and it would, perhaps, require another day before they 
could return to the rendezvous. Afker the electric communication was 
severed the speed of the ship was reduced to less than two miles, and 
the cable paid out at a proportionate rate for three hours. This was 
considered a sufficient length of time to allow for the probability of its 
returning; but being now thoroughly convinced that it was gone forever, 
the action of the machinery was reversed, and they commenced windbg 
in. About a hundred fathoms had been recovered when the cable parted, 
the amount lost in this second attempt being forty-two miles and 800 
fathoms. The Gorgon tfas informed by signal of tiie disaster, and both 
vessels proceeded on their course to the rendezvous. The ill success 
which had thus far attended the expedition was very discouraging, and 
as we were altogether ignorant of the cause of the loss of continuity we 
were growing very doubtful about our chances of success. Some were 
under the delusion that the difficulty was created by the brakes, the prej- 
udice against which still existed from the first expedition, when the cable 
was broken by the defective machinery ; but this part of our paying-out 
machine was perfect, and realised all the expectations that were formed 
of it. It was impossible, however, to disabuse the minds of those who 
had conceived this prejudice of its injustice. It was their belief that 
the weights on the brakes, which never exceeded nineteen hundred 
pounds, produced a heavier strain than the cable was calculated to bear, 
and that it stretched until the inner core or electrical conductor parted, 
thus destroying the continuity. Finding prose too dull and heavy to 
express their feelings on the subject, they invoked the aid of the muse. 
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and gare Tent to their feeiings in the following remarkable pieoe of com- 
pontion : 

Pay it out, oh 1 pay it out, 
As long aa yon are able ; 
For if you put the darned breaks on, 
Pop goes the cable. 

It was intended to be a parody on the popular eong of " Pop goes the 
Weasel," bat after one verse the mnse became ezhansted, refused to get 
off another, and literallj broke down. The brakes were put on in a 
poetical sense, and the composer found that he could not continue to 
« pay it out." 

The Alice Munroe, a packet ship bound from Liverpool to Boston, 
was spoken about ten o'clock this morning, and a boat sent out with 
Mr. Field and Lieutenant Gherardi. Mr. Field gave a brief account to 
the captain of the proceedings of the expedition. He was also entrusted 
with a large number of letters to be put in the Post Office on his ar- 
rival in Boston, in the hope that our friends would hear from us before 
we could reach Newfoundland. A few hours after, the Alice Munroe 
was out of sight, and wo resumed our coarse for the rendezvous. 

MoNBAT, June 28. — ^We were on the look out the whole morning 
and a portion of the afternoon for the Agamemnon and Valorous, and 
as there was no appearance of either of them, we felt somewhat appre- 
hensive about seeing them at all this day. The Gorgon was also out of 
sight, but we naturally supposed that she was cruising around in the 
hope of falling in with one or both, as they very seldom lost track of 
each other. The weather was every thing we could desire ; the sea was 
comparatively smooth, and it was just the ver^ time to make a splice. 
The ill success of our two first attempts, it is true, was rather discour- 
aging, but it was resolved that as long as we had sufficient cable to 
justify us in trying again and again, and sufficient coal with which to 
make the passage from the rendesvous to each side, we should not 
abandon the expedition. The failure which attended the first was 
purely the result of an accident, but it was very different with the 
second; and as no satisfiictory or reliable explanation could be given as 
to the cause, our confidence in the ultimate success of the undertaking 
was terribly shaken. Various were the surmises and conjectures in 
regard to the subject One was of opinion that too great a strain had 
been put upon the cable, and that either while on its way to, or resting 
on, the bottom, the conductor parted and the continuity was thus de- 
stroyed. Another believed that it was cut by lying on the top of a 
sharp rock ; but the &ct that the soundings both of Lieutenant Berry- 
man and Commander Dayman prove that the bottom on this part of the 
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plateau oonsiBtfl of ooie, is a 8iiffi<neiit Tefiitatioii of tiiis thdory. Mr. Be 
Santy, one of the principal elecfericiana, expressed his belief that flie 
table was broken on board the Agamemnon, while his associate, Mr. 
Laws, thought it had giren way near the splice. Our anxiety to haye 
thftB disputed point settled by the appearance of the Agamemnon beoame 
painfully intense, and the feeling was rather increased than diminished 
when she made her appearance. We had made up our minds i^n 
two points— first, if the cable parted on ihe Agameninon, the jne- 
Tention of such an occurrence might be found in the increased 
vigilance and carefblness of those haTing diarge of the work; 
second, but if it gaye way on the bottom our ignorance of the cause 
must consequently render us totally unable to proride against it What^ 
therefore, was our dismay, when we heard from the Agamemnon that 
the break had not taken place on board that ship, and that they had 
supposed it happened on the Niagara. But this is anticipating, and 
we will, therefore, proceed in the regular order of our narrative. 

The Agamemnon hove in sight at two o'clock in the afternoon, in 
company with the Valorous, and about two hours after the Gk>rgon be* 
came visible. There was no mistaking the line of battle ship, wiUi her 
heavy massive hull looming above the hmson, as she was driven forward 
under an immense cloud of canvas. Nearer and nearer she came, un- 
til her two long white streaks could be plainly distinguished, and in 
little more than an hour from the time she was first seen she waa 
within a few hundred yards of our ship, exdianging signals with us. 
The following question was asked fir(Mn tiM Niagaza as she came near 
enough to read our numbers : 

" How did the cable part ? " 

To which she replied — 

^' The cable did not part— -curr^t ceased." 

Thus were our worst fears realised-— it must have given way on 
some part of the bottom, whether at or near the splice it was impossiUe 
to decida The current had oeased. This was our case too — it waa the 
same story on board of both vessels ; but there was no use in further eon- 
jeeture, or in repining over what oould not now be avoided. There waa 
but one course left, and that was to splice again and make another, and 
what we fondly hoped would be, a final attempt Those on board the 
Agamemnon had evidently come to the saqie conclusion, as was shown 
by the signal which they displayed^ and which, translated firom the 
numbers, read as foUows : 

" Are you ready to splice ? '* 

To this an affirmative was at once returned, and preparations were 
immediately made to enter once more upon the great work we had on- 
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deriaken. Oar oonfidenoe, however, as we have stated, in the 
of saccess, was greatly impaired. The Yalorous sent her two boats to 
the Niagara to reoeiye the hawser whioh was to oonnect her with the 
Agamemnon preparatory to making the splice, and in the mean time a 
boat was sent from the Niagara to the last-named ship, with Lieut 
North, Mr. Field, Mr. Everett, and Mr. De Santy. At the interview 
of Mr. Field with the engineers on the British cable ship the following 
agreement was drawn up and signed : 

AoAicsMzroN, June 28, 1868. 

Should any accident oceor to part the cable before the diips have 
ran one himdred miles from rendesvons — viz, N. lat 62° 62' ; W. long. 
33° 18' — ships to return to rendezvous and wait eight days, when, if the 
other ships do not appear, then to proceed to Queenstown. 

If ships (Niagara and Agamemnon) should return to rendezvous they 
will at once make the splice and proceed paying out, not waiting for 
either the Valorous or Gorgon. 

Gt&us W. Field, 
Wm. Thomson, 
Chas. T. Bbioht, 
S. Canning, 

W. B. EVBRMT. 

During the absence of Mr. Field the work of connecting the two vessek 
by a hawser, and of making the splice, was successfully and promptly per- 
formed, so that by half^ast seven, the time at which the red flags were dis- 
played on both ships, the process of paying out for the third time was 
commenced. The wheels revolved very slowly at first, as if they were living 
sentient beings, and were imbued with the general feeling of the caution 
which had taken possession of every one. A sli^t commotion of the water 
around the stem of each ship showed that they were both under way, 
although they hardly seemed to move. The engineers were determined 
that the cable should have a fair chance to reach the bottom before it 
was subject to any strain. As soon, however, as a sufficient length had 
been paid out the speed was slightly augmented, and by nine o^clock the 
distance was gradually increased at the rate of some five miles an hoar, 
each ship going at two miles and a half in the same time. The even- 
ing, which in this northern latitude is so much lengthened out as to 
leave little or no night, was now settmg in, and the mists, closing over 
the Agamemnon, like a huge veil, rendered her huge hull but dimly 
visible, while the upper portion of her lofty spars had entirely disappeared. 
The Valorous had taken her position on the starboard bow, and our 
little escort, the Gorgon, had resumed her post as our guide. It was a 
beautiful evening, more beautiful than any we had yet been favored 
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with Binoe we left Pljmouih, and the seTere gale through which we had 
passed, and which was yet fresh in onr minds, gare ns a more thoroo^ 
appreciation of it than we might otherwise hare felt At ten o'clock 
the Agamemnon was dimlj yisible, and in less than half an hour we lost 
sight of her altogether, as she steamed on her eastward course. No 
accident had yet oconrred to intermpt the work ; bat we almost dreaded 
to think of the fiitare, lest it shonld have some other misfortune still in 
store for us. Nothing could be more satisfactory than the manner in 
which the machinery worked, and the process of paying-out was going 
on most successfully, but we could know nothing of the agencies that 
were at work, perhaps at the bottom of the ocean, to overthrow what 
little hope or prospect of success was yet lefi Were there sharp 
pointed rooks lying on that plateau which Lieut Maury had told us 
was a level plain, a great submarine prairie, or was it covered with a soft 
ooating of mud or ooze, in which it had been said the cable might rest 
undisturbed for years, as on a bed of down ? The soundings of Lieut 
Berryman and Captain Dayman show that at least this part of the pla- 
teau is covered with this soft, and for our purpose, invaluable deposit 

It is now twelve o'clock, and the work is progressing in splendid style 
— ^in such splendid style, in fact, that, to use the frequent phrase on board, 
stock has gone up nearly a hundred per cent The question is asked, 
if we can lay forty miles of it successfully, what is to prevent us from 
laying a thousand, should this fine weather continue ? — and as we know 
of nothing, it is generally agreed that it is practicable. Ah, but then 
the cable is such a delicate thing, and is, therefore so liable to injuiy, 
for if, by any accident^ a hole, through which it would be impossible to 
force even a hair, were lo be made in it as fiur as the conductor, the inr 
sulation and electrical continuity of the whole three thousand miles 
would be gone forever. Then again the slightest accident arising from the 
carelessness of the men might defeat the whole undertaking just when 
we were within a hundred miles of Newfoundland. One thing, however, 
is certain — that every day which brings us nearer to our terminus reduces 
the risks and chances of failure, while the increasing proi^>ects of success 
will render the engineers more vigilant and cautious. Looking at the 
magnitude of the enterprise and the wonderful results whioh must 
attend its successful termination, our triumph seems almost too much to 
expect, and we are hourly haunted with a dread that the worst has yet 
to happen. Every one who can spare the time from his other duties 
seems to regard the paying-out machine as under his special supervision, 
and visits it as often as those duties will allow. The same feeling pre- 
vails alike among the officers and men, and although there is a rule 
that none but the engineers shall be allowed to approach within a oer- 
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tain difltanoe, yet ihej are content with a glance at its operations if they 
ftre satisfied that the cable is going oat in good order. The parting of 
the cable, however, is not — ^as has been shown by onr experience on this 
expedition — the only thing to be dreaded. There is yet another point 
which is a canse of as much, if not more, disqnietnde. Let the cable 
be laid across the plateau, yet, if the little strand of seven copper wires 
which compose the electrical conductor should be broken, the whole line 
is absolutely valueless, and the million and-a-half dollars expended in 
its purchase, might as well have been submerged in the ocean. There is 
no word perhaps in the English language which was fraught with such 
important meaning to those engaged on the first' e:q>edition as the term 
'' continuity ; " and even those who had not the slightest pretentions to 
scientific knowledge soon learned to appreciate its significance. We 
approach the electricians' office with a feeling of dread, lest at any mo- 
ment some one may come out to inform the engineers that the continuity 
is lost. Let one of the operators inquire for cither of the principal 
electricians and in a few minutes he will have a crowd of eager inquirers 
about him, all anxious to know if there is any thing wrong with the 
cable. Talk of the mental excitement of the gambler in comparison 
with that state of anxmty and sni^nse in which the mind is kept while 
the process of paying-out the cable is going on. The machinery may 
be working in the most satisfactory manner ; but as we have shown, it 
does not depend on the machine alone, for there may be other agencies 
at work on the bottom of the ocean of which we are at present in ignor- 
ance. There is no reason as yet to say positively that there are; but 
the cause of the break of continuity the first time on this expedition 
still remiuns in uncertainty and doubt The most reasonable theory is, 
that the outer wires were untwisted in the process of laying, and that 
the strand of copper wires of which the conductor is composed, parted 
under the excessive strain to which they were subjected. What- 
ever theories may be formed in regard to the way in which the con- 
tinuity was destroyed, and whatever apprehensions may be felt in regard 
to the final success of the undertaking, the admirable manner in Which 
the operation of paying-out is performed| and the gratifying reports 
which come from the telegraph office, are certainly calculated to inspire 
confidence and hope. Stepping upon the poop of our ship, one can 
trace the long black line of cable as it passes over the stem and enters 
the water. It is now gobg out at the rate of about five miles and a 
half an hour, while the speed of the ship is four and a half; so that 
the part that is now seen running out over the stem will take something 
like half an hour to reach the bottom, which lies at a depth of about 
two miles beneath us. The strain upon it is nineteen hundred pounds. 
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which eome say is too much, bat whieh the engineeni of the oompal^ 
insist is tho rery least that can be used. By redaeiog the wdght to a 
still less amount they contend it would be impossible to prer^t the 
cable from ranning out perfectly slack, and the loss of a much greater 
length than the surplus provided over and above the distance between 
the two points of connection in Ireland and Newfoundland. There is, 
in fitot, a great difference of opinion on this point, and each party holds 
to its belief with the greatest tenacity. Says one party — those in 
&vor of a strain being put upon the cable—'' We mi^t as well not 
attempt to lay it at all as to lay it without a strain ; it would be ex- 
pending cable to no purpose, and we should not have enough to reach 
hwd with." 

" Yes," the other party reply, " but the difficulty is in your putting 
on too great a weight." 

<< Too great a weight 1 " is the rejoinder, ^ why certainly nineteen 
hundred pounds cannot be called too great a weight" 

*' You may think not ; but look at the cable as it goes over the 
stem, and observe how many turns it takes before it readies the water." 

This is a feature which appears rather un&vorable, whatever may 
be the result, and it is well to speak of it here, on account of the irnpor* 
tance which some attach to it The number of turns the cable takes 
opposite to the twist is eleven in a length of one hundred feet, which is 
the distance between the stern and the sur&ce of the water. Now, as 
it is contended, if it takes so many in a hundred feet, will not the outer 
wires be wholly unlaid before the cable reaches the bottom, and will not 
the whole strain be brought upon the gutta percha and the conductor ? 

Whatever party is right, those for or those against the strain, there is 
no difference of opinion in regard to the successful manner in which the 
work is going on to-night, or rather this morning, lor it is now past one 
o'clock. The men are as watchful as men can be, and it will certainly 
be through no indifference or neglect on their part if any mishap shonll 
befall the cable. Tho coilers are in the circle wide awake and on the 
look out for kinks, with the determination to '' squash " them the mo- 
moat they make their appearance, while the tar gatherers, who look 
after the grooves of the different wheels over which the cable passes^ 
are determined that none of the black and glutinous stuff shall interfere 
with its progress. Every thing is going on well ; all appear to be doing 
their best towards the promotion of the undertaking; and having now 
laid some twenty-five miles successfully, there appear to be no reasons 
why we should not lay twenty five or a thousand more with equal sue- 
oess. And so with this conclusive argument we retire for the night, and 
after turning about from one »de to the othw for at least an hour, in 
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onr efioris to go to sle^ we at laat sacoeed, and dream about eable 
layiDg, and the terrible effeots of too great a strain, till the colored boy 
Tboniae wakes ns with the information that it ia now seren bells, and 
that in half an hoar breakfast will be on the table. 

TiTBSDAT, June 29tlL — ^The first qnestion whidi every one asks <hi 
awakening is about the cable, and on being informed that it is all right, he 
is satisfied, until he gets his breakfast, when it is to be presumed he is 
stiU more satisfied. Such a question, however, is entirely superfluous, 
if the individual hangs up his hammock anywhere within the sound of 
the delightful and harmonious musio made by the machine. He can 
hear for himself, and if he should happen to ask it is simply that he may 
have the pleasure of being infi>rmed of what he knows already, like most 
men who think they never can Htar good news repeated too often. 
Every thing seems £skVorable at present for the success of the expedition ; 
the weather never looked more propitious, and the barometer is up so 
high that it appears as if fixed for the remainder of the summer. The 
late gale was evidently tile dosing up of the windy season, which, in these 
latitudes, riders navigation rather an unpleasant occupation. Had the 
poet who was so anxious for " life on the ocean wave, and a home on the 
rolling deep," been with us in that eight days' blow, he would have been 
perfectly satisfied, and perhaps a little more desirous for a fixed habita- 
tion. We were not a little astonished at its duration when we remem- 
bered that it was in the nuld and balmy month of June, which Lieui 
Maury informs us is the best for laying tiie cable, if gales alone are to 
be taken into the account His calculations, however, have proved in 
our case to be terribly astray, and have been partly the cause of the ex- 
pedition sailing in this month. Had we but known what was in store 
for us, and that by delaying our departure for two or three weeks we 
would have escaped the most severe weather we have yet experienced, we 
certainly would not have sailed before the latter part of June or the com- 
mencement of July. However, as has been stated, we are at last favored 
with good weather, although not so pleasant as could be desired. It is 
very sddom during the day that the sun is visible, and the fog is one of 
our most frequent and unwelo<Mne visitors. But no matter; let us lay 
ihe cable this time, and all these little annoyances will soon be forgotten. 

At ten o'clock this morning, the Imigth of the cable paid out was 
about eighty miles, and the whole amount submerged between the two 
ships, at least one hundred and sixty. This is certainly doing well, and 
as there is appar^itly nothing to prevent us from doing this way all the 
time, confidence is reviving rapidly. The continuity is still perfect, and 
the electricians report that Uie signals which are passing between the 
ships are very satisfiactory. No messages are transmitted, as it was 
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agreed before starting tbat none ahoold be sent The object of 
this is to prevent the poesibilitj of those errors which might arise 
from imperfect manipnlation of the operators, or diffionlties firom the 
substitntion of a more complex form of instrament than is required 
merely for the transmission of signals. By adopting the present plan, 
the electricians have not only prevented the occarrence of mistakes from 
such a cause, but they have succeeded in securing the most perfect way 
of ascertaining the electrical condition of the conductor. Now it is 
merely necessary to look at the needle to be assured that the continuity 
is perfect atod that the signals are passing through the whole length of 
the cable. A great deal of interest centres around the electricians* office, 
and although there are few, if any, who are scientific enou^ to under- 
stand the various operations that f^e going on therein, there are none 
who are disposed to undervalue their importance. The door is almost 
always shut, and the electricians pursue their work undisturbed ; but it 
is impossible to exclude that spirit of inquiry which will satiate its thirst 
for information even through a keyhole. The office, which is of the most 
limited dimensions, has been fitted up alongside of the wardroom coil, 
and that part of the top of the coil which overlooks it affi>rds a complete 
view of the movements of the electricians and of the instrument whi«sh 
tells them all about the continuity. The slender piece of sted which is 
attached to the centre of the dial that stands on the little bench before 
you, never fails to indicate the condition of the conductor. If there is 
no current passing through the cable, the piece of sted is perfectly mo- 
tionless ; but the moment a wave is sent through the conductor it exhilnts 
unmistakable signs of activity, and refuses to- return to its former qui- 
escent state till the subtle current ceases to pass from ship to ship. 

Various reports are current among the sailors'^in regard to the opera* 
tions of the electricians and the mysterious performances which are sup- 
posed to be going on in the little office. The continuily is something 
they don't exactly understand, but they are fuDy aware of its importance^ 
and know as well as the most learned that when it is gone the frirther 
laying of the cable is only a loss of time and a useless expenditure of 
money. Their interest in the work appears to increase every day, and 
although they will be the least gainers by its success they are none the 
less anxious to witness its triumphant termination. The cable guard- 
that is, the body of men by whom the cable was coiled — appear to have 
taken the whole enterprise under their special charge, and when among 
their associates who were not so fortunate as to have been enlisted in the 
service, speak in the tone of Sir Oracles upon every thing connected with 
the subject, and are regarded by some of their messmates as undisputed 
authority. There are certainly none on the ship more willing to do 
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whMeTer k required of them, and none that should be more sabstantially 
remembered by the Atlantic Telegraph Company. They haye performed 
the hardest part of the work, and as long as there was a foot of the oable 
to be coiled they were always ready. As the paying*ont process does 
not require so many, their number has been reduced from over a hundred 
to about sixty, and the greater part of these are engaged^on the coils, 
looking out for kinks-— certainly an easy task compared with that on 
which they were formerly employed. There they stand, watching the cable 
as it is unwound at the rate of five and nz miles an hour, and passes 
out over the cone on its way to the paying-out machine. Turn after 
turn is unwound, faster than a man can walk, until there is not more 
than six flakes left. The superintendent of the coil now calls out to the 
man who is at the speaking tube which extends to the engine room to *< go 
slow," an order he immediately repeats through the tube to the engineer 
on watcL The speed of the ship is at once reduced, the cable is paid 
out at a diminished rate, and as the last flake goes up, and as the centre 
of the coil — ^where the turns are perhaps six times less than near its cir- 
cumferences — ^is reached, the danger of kinking is entirely obviated. This 
process is performed erery time a new flake is commenced, as the rate of 
paying out from the centre — ^where the turns are not more than seven or 
eight feet in diameter — cannot, of course, be carried on safely with the same 
rapidity as'at those points where the diameter of the turns yaries from ten to 
forty feet The coil b already reduced to one-half its original size, and add* 
ing what was paid out at the fatal termination of the second attempt, nearly 
one hundred and thirty tons of cable haye been deposited at the bottom 
of the ocean. The remainder will probably be payed out between twelve 
and one o'clock to-night, should no accident occur. Then there will be 
an exciting time, and the commencement on a new coil will be watched 
with intense interest, for the transfer from one cable circle to another is 
an operation which is sometimes attended with risk. All the prelimi- 
nary preparations, however, have been made ; the men thoroughly un- 
derstand the nature of the operation, and it is almost impossible for an 
accident to take place. As there is considerable anxiety, however, ex- 
hibited in regard to its success, there won't be much sleeping done unt3 
it is all over, Al^ough the machinery is working perfectly, and the an- 
gle the cable makes with the water shows that nothing is to be appre- 
hended from the strain, the electricians' office is watched with an uneasy 
feeling, and the movements of the electricians themselves are eagerly 
followed, as if their very thoughts could be read therefrom. '^ Well, 
Mr. de Santy," says one of the most anxious of the cable layers— 
" well, how is the continuity now ? " " Capital, and the signals are com- 
ing out in grand style," he replies; and adds, ^' I hope they will continue 
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00 " — a hope in which it is almost needless to say ereiy one indulges. 
The vessel was going about foor miles and a half an hoar at six o'dook, 
and the expenditure of cable is about a mile more, the stram beiog 
nineteen hundred poundS| or a Uttle less than one-fourth the amount the 
cable is calculated to bear. Nine o^clook has struck, and the writer has 
just sat down in one of the little rooms of the wardroom to record the 
occurrences of the da j in his note-book, when he hears a hasty step out- 
side across the floor, and some one asking in a hurried, nervous manner 
for Mr. Laws. Th^re is something in both that tells him all is not right, 
and in a few minutes more his worst fears are realiiel The continuity 
is gone again, although the cable still goes out over the stem in tbo 
same style, and there is no indication, so far as appears from the opera- 
tion of the machinery that there is any thing wrong. But the little 
magnetic needle in the electricians' office— the unerring indicator of the 
electrical condition of the cable— refuses to move, and the electrioiaQs, 
after going through all the tests, haf e at last to succumb. The oonti- 
nuity is gone, and they find it impossible to restore it^ although they may 
use all the appliances of the wonderful science they have at command. 
It was subsequently, on the return of the squadron to Qaeenstown, found 
that the accident was caused by the parting of the cable a few feet from 
the stern of the Agamemnon. 

After all hope of the continuity being restored was abandoned, a 
most satisfactory test was made in regard to the strength of the cable. 
The process of payingH)ut was stopped for about an hour and a half dur- 
ing which the Niagara was literally held by it, the wind blowing fresh 
all the time. A pressure of over four tons was put upon the brakes, 
and it absolutely seemed impossible to break the cable. At length it 
gave way, after holding the ship, as we have said, an hour and an half, 
and resisting a strain of over four tons which was put upon the brakes. 
The amount of cable paid out was 142 miles and 280 fathoms, and the 
total amount lost in the three attempts was 190 miles and 257 &thoms, 
while the distance run in the last attempt was 109 nantioal miles. This 
is a loss of 21 per cent, or about two-fifths of the surplus which was al- 
lowed toT excessive expenditure in laybg the cable. We have now on 
board 1,090^ nautical miles, which, added to a similar length on the 
Agamemnon, makes a total of nearly 2,200 nautical miles. 

THE STORM. 

The severe gale through which we passed was so little felt on board 
our ship, that we could not realise its terrible force until we heard of its 
effects on the Agamemnon. As, however, those who were on board of 
her during the storm are best qualified to describe the scenes and ind- 
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dents which occurred doriog those eight long and aazions days of its con- 
timianee, we will let them tell the story. The following vivid and 
thrilling account is from the pen of Mr. Wood, the special correspond- 
ent of the London Times : 

At half-past twelve, on Monday morning, the 12th July, the Aga- 
memnon anchored off Queenstown, after having, as your readers are now 
aware, failed in the attempt to submerge the Atlantic cable. The arri- 
val of the Niagara must have made known the bare fact that the cable 
had parted, and the tremendous gales and unfkvorable weather which 
all the squadron had to contend against, more or less, though only those 
on board the Agamemnon can be said to know the real nature of the peril 
which was encountered, and the long series of difficulties, mishaps, and 
misfortunes which marked almost the entire cruise from first to last. Not 
often have so many adverse and disheartening circumstances been cram- 
med into a voyage of thirty-three days, and never have the enterprise, skill, 
and courage of all connected with the undertaking been more conspicu- 
ously displayed than in overcoming each obstacle as it arose, almost with 
ererj day. The next thing to success is to deserve it ; and certainly, if 
any scheme was ever entitled to prosper from the perseverance and de- 
votion of those engaged in carrying it out, that success was unquestionably 
due to the efforts of all on board the Agamenmon in favor of the under- 
taking. For once, however, fortune did not favor the bold. The attempt 
to lay the cable failed three times, and once in the most mysterious 
manner ; and those on board have only the satisfaction of knowing that 
every thing that care and foresight could suggest was done. Beyond 
this consciousness that all has been achieved that was possible with such 
materials, no comfort is to be gleaned from the late attempts, except, 
perhaps, in the fact that as much wire or more still remains than the ex- 
pedition was commenced with last year, and that both vessels will start 
again for another and a last attempt the instant they have filled up with 
coal — ^that is, by Saturday next at latest 

Your readers are already aware both the " wire " ships quitted Eng- 
land in the most unfavorable trim possible for bad weather. Accord- 
ing to appearances at starting, however, bad weather seemed *of all (tthers 
the risk least likely to be encountered, so every thing had been foreseen, 
prognosticated, and provided for but a gale ; that, of course, was out of 
the question. That traditional veteran. Brown, of the Translantic line, 
who had weathered so many storms in the Atlantic, showed how in June 
one never had occurred, while Jones proved how it wouldn't, and Bobinson 
made "all serene "by demonstrating clearly how it couldn't happen. 
We might meet light winds and encounter some delay from calms and 
sultry weather, but a gale — a regular Atlantic storm— the very idea 
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was food for langbter. So tbe wir« squadron went to sea, with the two 
chief vessels laden almost to the water's edge, and in all other respects 
so little fitted for rough water, that, had a tithe of the tremendous 
weather they experienced heen foreseen at home, not a ship would hare 
moved from Plymouth Sound. The Agamemnon had 2,840 tons 
dead weight in her, a monstrous load for any ship of her tonnage, hut 
made still more dangerous and overhearing by the manner in which it 
was stowed. In her hold was the main coil, a compact mass of 1,100 
miles in length, and therefore 1,100 tons in weight On her orlop 
deck, right forward, between the eyes, as sailors say, was another coil 
of 100 tons, while on her upper deck, and also right forward, was a coil 
of 236 tons. . The latter was of sufficient size to interfere seriously with 
the proper working of the vessel from the deck, and the united weights 
of all, of course, brought the Agamemnon down by the head to an al- 
most unsafe extent The two small coils, it was said, counteracted the 
weight of the ponderous mass in the bottom of the ship, and certainly, 
if they did not tend to check the vessel's rolling, they made it easier and 
less dangerous to the masts. When the ship did roll, however, there 
was a constant struggle between the weights at the bottom and the weights 
at the top, and the ship's sides, as the levers along which the force of 
both was exerted and resisted, suffered in proportion. This, however, 
was not the evil of the upper deck coil, nor the reason which, after the 
bad weather had set in, made it an object of constant anxiety and almost 
of dread to all on board. It was bad enough to cruise with a dead 
weight forward of some 250 tons, a weight under which her deck planks 
gaped an inch apart, and her beams threatened daily to give way ; but 
when to these evils was added the fear in bad weather that in some of 
her heavy rolls the whole mass would slip and take the vessePs side out, 
it will be seen that in the whole the precious coil was justly esteemed 
the hHe noire of the entire affair — the millstone about the necks of alL 
However, as we have said, nobody thought of these things when on the 
morniog of the 10th of June the squadron quitted Plymouth. It was 
then to be ]i yachting cruise— « mere summer-trip— and any talk of wa- 
terproofs and sou'westers would not have been more out of place in a 
drawing-room than on the deck of the Agamemnon. The day favored this 
illusion. The barometer stood at 30 64, the weather was hot and sultry, 
and after all sail had been set and re-set and every naval artifice adopt* 
ed to catch the breeze that would not come. Captain Preedy reluctantly 
(for we had little more than coal for the voyage home) gave orders to 
get up steam. The Niagara, having plenty of coal, had the advantage 
of being always under steam, and the Valorous and Gorgou did mostly 
as the Agamemnon. Friday was the ditto of the previous day. The 
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same coqaettish breeze came flattering through the rigging now and 
then, and it was " Hands, up screw and make sail," and " down screw 
and shorten sail," all day, till even Oapt Preedy wearied in his eflforts 
to save fuel. Every one wished for a breeze, and there were some who, 
never having been at sea before, mattered rash hopes that they might 
rather meet an Atlantic gale ; and their wishes were gratified* as it tam- 
ed out far more than the people who expressed them wished. Saturday 
the weather was cold and dull, but the breeze was so pronond, that the 
screw was finally hoisted, and the fires raked out, while the Agamemnon, 
under royals and studding sails, went through the water at a rare pace, 
sending the foam from her bows and leaving a broad trail of still water 
upon the angry sea behind. What could be better ? 

It became less enjoyable towards noon, when the wind and sea got 
up as the glass went down, and the water grew darker, and the clouds 
on the horizon were merged into a dirty haze, thickening towards the 
sea, and boding very ill, indeed, to a summer cruise. Before evening 
came the sail on the ship was reduced to half, for the wind was up, with 
squally gusts of heavy ndn, and the barometer had gone below 29, and 
was still falling rapidly. Such was the night ; but Sunday told its own 
tale, for even those least versed in the boisterous premonitory symptoms 
of an Atlantic gale could see at a glance that we were in for it. The 
sky seemed a wretched mist — ^half rain, half vapor — ^through which the 
other vessels of the squadron loomed faintly like shadows, watery and 
unsubstantial as the Flying Dutchman. The sea had changed its bright 
crisp blue for a turgid foamy aspect, and the great waves of the Atlantic 
came rolling towards us in tremendous succession, like hills of water 
with their tops all jagged and broken by the fierce wind, and their white 
crests of foam blown out into a stream of feathery spray that almost hid 
the huge dark gulfis between them. The Agamemnon, however, still 
kept on her way, rolling and straining heavily, and giving all a fair fore- 
taste of what they might expect when the gale set in worse, for the wind 
was &st going round to the southwest, and it was evident wo were only 
at the beginning. There was Divine service that day on the main deck, 
and, as officers and men sat in respectful silence, every change in the 
fast increasing violence of the gale could be distinctly noted through the 
open hatchways. Heavy rain was falling, and a grayish-looking scud 
was flying across the sky with inconceivable rapidity ; and every rope 
and shroud, tautened to the utmost, was humming with a loud and clear 
noise, as if ten thousand accordeons were going at once, while now and 
then, as the ship fetched up near the wind, her great sails flapped and 
slotted like peals of thunder, jerking the vessel with an uneasy vibra- 
tion, as if the masts were coming out of her. Still, among the little con- 
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grcgaiioB, no one moyed au>re than wu neoessar j to keep his seat as the 
ship lurched over, and the seryice proceeded as little disturbed bj the 
war of elements outside as if all were assembled within the walls of a 
cathedral. Towards the end, howevery Gapt. Preedy looked up wist- 
fully through the hatchway once or twice, scrutinizing the masts and 
sails with a keen glance, for the storm was getting worse and the air 
darker and thicker evexy minute, and the hoarse roar through the rig- 
ging was drowning every other sound. Service over, and it was ^^ Hands, 
reef topsails ; " then again, after a little lapse, the same cry ; and yet 
again, till at four in the afternoon the Agamemnon was rushing through 
the foam under dose-reefed topsails and foresaiL At half-past four we 
caught the last glimpse of the Gorgon, as making a long stretch to wind- 
ward she was lost in the misty darkness that marked the horizon. At 
five the Valorous began to drop astern, and by six she also had di^p^ 
peared ; btit still the Niagara and Agamemnon held on together — ^the 
former under sail and steam, the latter, like all the English vessels, 
under sail alone. Of the two vessels specially appointed to convoy and 
assist, if necessary, the Agamemnon and Niagara, we saw no more till 
all danger was past and the squadron had re-assembled at the rendes* 
Tous some twelve days afterwards. On Sunday night the gale seemed 
at its worst The ocean resembled one vast snowdrift, the whitish glare 
from which, reflected on the dark clouds that almost rested on the seaj 
had a tremendous and unnatural effect, as if the ordinary laws of nature 
had been reversed by the storm. ■ 

The Niagara, which had hitherto kept dose, began to give us a veiry 
wide berth, and, as darkness increased, she too went out of sight, and it 
was every one for themselves. There must be many of your readers 
who know what a line-of-battle ship is in a gale of wind, though such 
experience would give them but a fjaiint notion of how the Agamemnon 
went at it all that night. She strained and labored under her heavy burden 
as if she were breaking up, and the massive beams under her upper deck 
coil cracked and snapped with a noise resembling that of small artillery, 
almost drowning the hideous roar of the wind as it moaned and howled 
through the rigging, jerking and straining the little stormsails as though 
it meant to tear them firom the yards. Those in the improvised cabins 
on the main deck had little sleep that nig^t, for the upper deck planks 
above them were working themselves free, as sailors say, and, beyond a 
doubt, they were infinitely more free than easy, for they groaned under 
the pressure of the coil with a dreadful uproar, and availed themselves 
of the opportunity to let in a little light, with a good deal of water, at 
every roll The sea, too, kept striking with dull heavy violence against 
the vessd's bows, forcing its way through hawse holes and ill closed ports 
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with a heavy Blush, and thence, hiasing and winding aft, it roused the 
ooeupants of the cabins aforesaid to a knowledge that their floors were 
under water, and that the flotsam and jetsam noises they heard beneath 
were only caused by their outfit for the voyage taking a cruise of its 
own in some five or six inches of dirty bilge. Such was Sunday night, 
and such was a fair average of all the nights throughout the week, 
varying only from bad to worse. 

Daybreak on Monday ushered in as fierce a gale as ever swept over 
the Atlantic. The barometer was lower, and, as a matter of course, 
the wind and sea were infinitely higher than the day before. It was 
singular, but at twelve o^dook the sun pierced through the pall of 
clouds and shone brilliantly for half an hour, and during that brief 
time it blew as it has not often blown before. So fierce was this gust 
that its roar drowned every other sound, and it was almost impossible 
to give the watch the necessary orders for taking in the close reefed 
foresail, which, when furled, inmost left the Agamemnon under bare 
poles, though still surging through the water at speed. This gust past^ 
and the usual gale set in — ^now blowing steadily firom the southwest, and 
taking us more and more out of our course each minute. Every hour 
the storm got worse, until towards five in the afternoon, when it seemed 
at its height, and raged with such a violence of wind and sea that matters 
really looked serious, even for such a strong and large ship as the Aga- 
memnon. The upper deck coil had strained her decks throughout ex- 
cessively, and, though this mass in theory was supposed to prevent her 
rolling 80 quickly and heavily as she would have done without it, yet 
still she heeled over to such an alarming extent that fears of the coil 
itself shifting again occupied every mind, and it was accordingly 
strengthened with additional shores, bolted down to the deck. The 
space occupied by the main coil below had deprived the Agamemnon of 
several of her coal bunkers, and in order to make up for this deficiency, as 
well as to endeavor to counterbalance the immense mass which weighed 
her down by the head, a large quantity of coals had been stowed on the 
deck aft. On each side of her main deck were thirty-five tons, secured 
in a mass, while on the lower deck ninety tons were stowed away in the 
same manner. The precautions taken to secure these great masses also 
required attention as the great ship surged from side to side. But 
these coals seemed secure, and were so, in fact, unless the vessel should 
almost capsize — ^an unpleasant alternative which no one certainly antici- 
pated then. Every thing, therefore, was made ^' snug," as sailors call it, 
though their efibrts by no means resulted in the comfort which might 
have been expected from the term. 

The night, however, passed over without any mischance beyond the 
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smashing of all things incautiously left loose and capable of rolling 
and one or two attempts which the Agamemnon made in the middle 
watch apparenUj to turn bottom upwards. In all other matters it was 
the mere ditto of Sunday night, except, perhaps, a little worse, and cer- 
tainly much more wet below. 

Tuesday the gale continued with almost unabated force, though 
the barometer had risen 29 to 30, and there was sufficient sun 
to take a clear observation, which showed our distance from the 
rendezvous to be 563 miles. During this afternoon the Niagara re- 
joined company, and, the wind going more ahead, the Agamemnon took 
to yiolent pitching, plunging steadily into the trough of the sea, as if I 

she meant to break her back and lay the Atlantic cable in a heap. 
This change in her motion strained and taxed every inch of timber 
near the coils to the very utmost It was curious to see how they woHced 
and bent as the Agamemnon went at every thing she met head first. 
One time she pitched so heavily as to break one of the main beams of 
the lower deck, which had to be shored with screwjacks forthwitL It 
is dull work, however, writing a journal of such mishaps, and duller 
still to read it. 

Suffice, then, to say that there was the same sea and less wind on 
Wednesday, heavy rain and sea on Thursday, with gusts and squalls and 
heavy rain on Friday. 

Saturday, the 19th of June, things looked a little better. The 
barometer seemed inclined to go up and the sea to go down, and for the 
first time that morning since the gale began, some six days previous, 
the deckis could be walked with tolerable comfort and security ; but, 
alas! appearances are as deceitful in the Atlantic as elsewhere, and 
during a comparative calm that afternoon, the glass fell lower, while a 
thin line of black base to windward seemed to grow up into ihe sky, 
until it covered the heavens with a sombre darkness, and warned us 
that, after all, the worst was yet to come. There was much heavy rain 
that evening, and then the wind began — not violently, nor in gusts, but 
with a steadily increasbg force, as if the gale was determined to do its 
work slowly, but to do it welL The sea was " ready-built to hand,'' as 
sailors say, so that at first the storm did little more than urge on the 
ponderous masses of water with redoabled force, and fill the air with the 
foam and spray it tore from their rugged crests. By and by, however, it 
grew more dangerous, and Captain Preedy himself remained on deck 
throughout the middle watch, for the wind was hourly getting worse and 
worse, and the Agamemnon, rolling thirty degrees each way, was 
laboring heavily, and straining to a dangerous extent 

At four A. K., sail was shortened to elose-reefed fore and main*top- 
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Bail and reefed foresails — a long and tedious job, for the wind so roared 
and howled, and the hiss of the boiling sea was so deafening, that words 
of command were useless, and the men aloft holding on with all their 
might to the yards as the ship rolled over and over almost to the water, 
were quite incapable ot struggling with the masses of wet canyas that 
flapped and plunged as if men and yards and erery thing were going 
away together. The ship was almost as wet inside as out ; and so things 
wore on till eight or nine o'clock, every thing gettmg adrift and being 
smashed, and every one on board jamming themselves up in comers or 
holding on to beams to prevent their going adrift likewise. At ten 
o'clock the Agamemnon was rolling and laboring fearfully, with the sky 
getting darker, and both wind and sea increased every minute. At 
about half-past ten o'clock three or four gigantic waves were seen ap- 
proaching the ship^ coming heavily and slowly on through the mist, 
nearer and nearer, rolling on like hills of green water, with a crown of 
foam that seemed to double their height. The Agamemnon rose heavily 
to the first, and then went down quickly into the deep trough of the sea, 
fidling over as she did so, as almost to capsize completely on the port 
side. There was a fearful crashing as she lay over this way, for every 
thing broke adrift, whether secured or not, and the uproar and confusion 
were terrific for a minute ; then back she came again on the starboard 
beam in the same manner, only quicker, and still deeper than before. 
Again there were the same noise and crashing ; and the officers in the 
wardroom, who knew the danger of the ship, struggled to their feet and 
opened the door leading to the main deck Here, for an instant, the 
scene almost defies description. Amid loud shouts and efforts to save 
themselves, a confused mass of sailors, boys and marines, with deck 
buckets, ropes, ladders, and every thing that could get loose, and which 
had fallen back again to the port side, were being hurled again in a mass 
across the ship to starboard. Dimly, and only for an instant, could this 
be seen, with groups of men clinging to the beams with all their might, 
with a mass of water, which had forced its way in through ports and 
decks, surging about ; and then, with a tremendous crash, as the ship 
fell still deeper over, the coals stowed on the main deck broke loose, and, 
smashmg every thing before them, went over among the rest to leeward. 
The coal dust hid every thing on the main deck in an instant, but the 
crashing could still be heard in all directions, as the lumps and sacks of 
ooal, with stancheons, ladders, and mess tins went leaping about the 
decks, pouring down the hatchways, and crashing through the glass 
skylights into the engine-room below. Still it was not done ; and, surg- 
ing again over another tremendous wave, the Agamemnon dropped down 
still more to port, and the coals on the starboard side of the lower deck 
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gave way also, and carried every thing before them. Matters now be 
came most serious, for it was evident that two or three more sndi 
lurches and the masts would go like reeds, while half the crew might be 
maimed or killed below. Captain Preedy was already on the poop, 
with Lieutenant Gibson, and it was, " Hands wear ship," at once, whOe 
Mr. Brown, the indefatigable engineer, was ordered to get steam up 
immediately. The crew gained the deck with difficulty, and not tiU 
after a lapse of some minutes, for all the ladders had been broken away 
and the men were grimed with coal dust, and many bore still more seri- 
ous marks upon their faces of how they had been knocked about below. 
There was some confusion at first, for the storm was fearful ; the officers 
were quite inaudible, and a wild dangerous sea, running mountains high, 
heeled the great ship backwards and forwards, 00 that the crew were 
unable to keep their feet, even for an instant, and in some cases were 
thrown across the decks in a dreadful manner ; two marines went with 
a rush head foremost into the paying-out machine, as if they meant to 
butt it over the side ; yet, strange to say, neither the men nor machine 
suffered. What made matters worse, the ship's barge, though lashed 
down to the deck, had partly broken loose, and dropping from side to 
side as the vessel lurched, it threatened to crush any who ventured to 
pass it The regular discipline of the ship, however, soon prevailed, 
and the crew set to work to wear round the ship on the starboard tack, 
while Lieutenants Eobinson and Murray went below to see after those 
who had been hurt, and about the number of whom extravagant rumors 
prevailed among the men. 

There were, however, unfortunately but too many. The marine 
sentry outside the wardroom door on the main deck had not had time 
to escape, and was completely buried under the coals. Some time 
elapsed before he could be got out, for one of the beams used to shore 
up the sacks, which had crushed his arm very badly, still lay across the 
mangled limb, jamming it in such a manner that it was found impossible 
to move it without risking the man's life. Saws, therefore, had to be 
sent for, and the timber sawn away before the poor fellow could be ex- 
tricated. Another marine on the lower deck endeavored to save him- 
self by catching hold of what seemed a ledge in the planks, but, unfor- 
tunately, it was only caused by the beams straining apart, and, of 
course, as the Agamemnon righted they closed again, and crushed his 
fingers fiat^ One of the assistant engineers, (Mr. Harvey,) was also 
buried among the coals on the lower deck, and sustained some severe 
internal injuries. The lurch of the ship was calculated at 45 degrees 
each way for five times in rapid succession. The galley coppers were 
only half filled with soup, yet, nevertheless, it nearly all poured out. 
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and scalded some of the poor fellows who were extended on the decks, 
holding on to any thing in reach. These, with a dislocation, were the 
ohief casualties ; but there were others of braises and contusions, more 
or less severe, and of course a long list of escapes more marrellons than 
any injury. One poor fellow went head first from the main deck into 
the hold without being hurt, and one on the orlop deck was >^ chevied " 
about for some ten minutes by three large casks of oil which had got 
adrift, and any one of which would have flattened him like a pancake 
had it overtaken him. 

As soon as we had gone round on the other tack the Niagara wore 
also, and bore down as if to render assistance. She had witnessed our 
danger, and, as we afterwards learnt, imagined that the upper deck coil 
had broken loose and that we were sinking. Things, however, were .not 
so bad as that, though they were bad enough, heaven knows, for every 
thing seemed to go wrong that day. The upper deck coil had strained 
the ship to the very uttermost, but still held on fast ; but not so the coil in 
the main hold, which had begun to get adrift, and the top kept working 
and shifting over from nde to side as the ship lurched, till some forty or 
fifty miles were in a hopeless state of tangle, resembling nothing so 
much as a cargo of live eels, and there was every prospect of the tangle 
spreadmg deeper and deeper as the bad weather continued. 

Going round upon the starboard tack had eased the ship to a certain 
extent, but with such a wind and such a sea, both of which were rather 
getting worse than better, it was impossible to effect much for the Aga- 
memnon's relief, and so, by twelve o'clock, she was rolling almost as bad 
as ever. The crew, who had been at work since nearly four in the morn- 
ing, were set to clear up the decks from the masses of coal that covered 
them, and while this was going forward a heavy sea struck the stem, and 
smashed the large iron guard frame, which had been fixed there to pre- 
vent the cable fouling the screw in paying out This guard, which, 
from its peculiar hooped shape, suspended round the stem by chains, 
the sidlors had nicknamed '' the crinoline," was about the most cumber- 
some and ill-contrived piece of mechanism which could possibly have been 
adopted. From the first hour every one had known that it was perfectly 
useless for the purpose it was intended to effect, and, what was worse 
than useless, that it was a source of positive danger also. Now that one 
side had broken, it was expected every moment that other parts would 
go, and the pieces hanging down either «nash the screw or foul the 
radder post. It is not over estimating the danger to say that had the 
latter accident occurred in such a sea, and with a vessel so overladen, 
the chances would have been sadly against the Agamemnon ever i^ 
pearing at the rendezvous. Fortunately it was found possible to secure 
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the broken frame temporarily with hawsers, so as to preyent its dropping 
farther, thoagh nothbg could prevent the firaotnred end from striking 
against the vessel's side with suoh force as to lead to serious apprehen- 
sions that it would establish a dangerous leak under water. It was 
near three o^clock in the afternoon before this was quite secured, the 
gale still continuing and the sea running eyen worse. The condition of 
the masts, too, at this time were a source of much anxiety both to 
Ci^tain Preedy and Mr. Moriarty, the master. The heavy rolling, had 
strained and slackened the wire shrouds to such an extent that they had 
become perfectly useless as supports. The lower masts bent viaibly at 
every roll, and once or twice it seemed as if they must go by the board. 
Unfortunately, nothing whatever could be done to relieve this strain by 
sending down any of the upper spars, since it was only her masts which 
prevented the ship rolling still more and quicker ] and so every man knew 
that if once they were carried away it might soon be all over with the 
ship, as then the deck coil could not help going after them ; so there 
was nothing for it but to watch in anxious silence the way they bent and 
strained, and trust in Providence for the result About six in the 
evening it was thought better to wear ship again and stand for the ren- 
dezvous under easy steam, and her head accordingly was put about and 
once more faced the storm. As she went round she of course fell into 
the trough of the sea again, and rolled so awfully as to break her waste 
steam pipe, filling her engine room with steam and depriving her of the 
services of one boiler when it was sorely needed. The sun set upon as 
wild and wicked a night as ever taxed the courage and coolness of a 
sailor. There were, of course, men on board who were fiunHiar with 
gales and storms in all parte of the world, and there were some who, with 
the writer of this article, had witnessed the tremendous hurricane which 
swept the Black Sea on the memorable 14th of November, when scores 
of vessels were lost and seamen perished by thousands; but of all on 
board none had ever seen a fiercer or more dangerous sea than raged 
that night and the following morning, tossing the Agamemnon from side 
to side like a mere plaything among the waters. The night was thick 
and very dark, the low black clouds almost hemming the vessel in ; 
now and then a fiercer blast than usual drove the great masses slowly 
ande, and showed the moon, a dim greasy blotch upon ihe sky, with the 
ocean, white as driven snow, boiling and seething like a caldron. But 
these were only glimpes, which were soon lost, and again it was all 
darkness, through which the waves, suddenly upheaving, rushed upon 
the ship as though they must overwhelm it, and, dealing it one stagger- 
ing blow, went hissing and surging past into the darkness again. The 
grandeur of the scene was almost lost in its dangers and terrors, for of 
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ftU tlie many forms in wHioh deaUi approaches man, tiiere is none so easy 
in &et, though so terrific in appearance, as death by shipwreck. 

Sleeping was impossible that night on board the Agamemnoa Even 
those in cots were thrown out, from their striking against the yessel's 
side as she pitched. The berths of wood fixed athwartships in the cabins 
on the main deck had worked to pieces, chairs and tables were broken, 
chests of drawers capsised, and a little surf was running oyer the floors 
of the cabins themselyes, pouring miniature seas into portmanteaus, 
and breaking oyer carpet bags of clean linen. Fast as it flowed off by 
the scuppers it came in lister by the hawseholes and ports, while the 
beams and knees strained with a doleful noise, as if it was impossible 
they could hold together much longer ; and on the whole it was as 
miserable and eyen anxious a night as eyer was passed on board any 
line of battle ship in Her Majesty's seryice. Captain Preedy neyer left 
the poop all night, though it was hard work to remain there, eyen 
holding on to the poop rail with both hands. Morning brought no 
ebange, saye that the storm was still as fierce as eyer, and, though the 
sea could not be higher or wilder, yet the additional amount of broken 
water made it still more dangerous to the ship. 

Very dimly, and only now an<^ then through the thick scud, the 
Niagara could be seen— one moment on a monstrous hill of water and 
the next quite lost to yiew, as the Agamemnon went down between wayes. 
But eyen these glimpses showed us that our transatlantic consort was 
plunging heayily, shipping seas, and eyidently haying a bad time of it, 
though she got through it better than the Agamemnon, as of course she 
could, haying only the same load, though 2,000 tons larger. Suddenly 
it came on darker and thicker, and we lost sight of her in the thidc 
spray, and had only ourselyes to look after, which was quite enough, 
for eyery minute made matters worse, and the aspect of affairs began 
to excite most serious misgiyings in the minds of those in charge. The 
Agamemnon is one of the best line of *battle ships in the whole nayy, 
but in such a storm, and so heayily oyerladen, what could she do but 
make bad weather worse, and strain and labor and fall into the trough 
of the sea, as if she were going down headforemost ? 

Three or four hours more and the yessel had borne all which she 
could bear with safety; the masts were rapidly getting worse, the deck 
coil worked more and more with each tremendous plunge, and, eyen if 
both these held, it was eyident that the ship itself would soon strain to 
pieces if the weather continued so. The sea, forcing its way through 
ports and hawseholes, had accumulated on the lower deck to such an ex- 
tent that it flooded the stokehole, so that the men could scarcely remain 
at their posts. 
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Every thing went imaahing and roUing aboat. One plnnge pat all 
the eleotrioal instnnnenta Aort d§ combat at a blow, and staved aome 
barrels of strong solntion of sulphate of copper, whioh vent emising 
about, turning all it touehed to a light pea green. Bj and by she be- 
gan to ship seas. Water came down the ventilators near the funnel into 
the engine room. Then a tremendous sea struek her forward, drenching 
those on deck, and leaving them up to their knees in water, and the least 
versed on board oonld see that things were fast g<Hng to the bad unless 
a ehange took place either in the weather or the condition of the shipi 
Of the first there seemed little chance. The weather certainly 
showed no dipesltion to dear, on the contrary, livid looking black clouds 
seemed to be closing round the vessd fiurter and &ster than ever. For 
the relief of the ship lAiree courses were open to Gap! Preedy-— one to 
wear round and try her on the starboard tack, as he. had been compelled 
to do the day before ; another, to fitirly run for it before the wind ; and, 
the third and last, to endeavor to lighten the vessel by getting some of 
the caUe overboard. Of course the latter would not have been thought 
of till the first two had been tried and fiuled, m fiict, not till it was evi*^ 
dent that nothing else would save the ship. Against wearing round 
there was the danger of her again fitfling off into the trou^ of the sea, 
losing her masts, shifting the upper deck coil, and so finding her way to 
the bottom in ten minutes, while to attempt running before the storm 
with such a^sea on was to risk her stem being stove in, and a hundred 
tons of water added to her burden with each wave that came up after- 
wards, till the poor Agamemnon went under them all forever. 

A little after ten o'clock on Monday, the 2l8t, the aspect of aAdrs 
was so alarming that Capt. Preedy resolved at all risks to try wearing 
the ship round on the other tack. It was hard enough to make the 
words of command audible, but to execute them seemed almost impos> 
sible. The ship's head went round enough to leave her broadside on to 
the seas, and then for a time it seemed as if nothing could be done. AH 
the rolls which she had ever given on the previous day seemed mere 
trifles compared with her performance then. Of more than 200 men on 
deck at least 150 were thrown down and filing over from side to side 
in heaps ; while others, holding on to ropes, swung to and fro with evwy 
heave. It really seemed as if the last hour of the stout ship had come, 
and to this minute it seems almost miraculous that her masts held on. 
BSadi time she fell over her main chains went deep under water. The 
lower decks were flooded, and those above could hear by the fearful 
crashing, audible amid the hoarse roar of the storm, that the coals had 
got loose again below, and had broken into the engine room, and wwe 
carrying all before them. During these rolls the main deck coil shifted 
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over to saoh a degree as to quite enrelope fimr men, wboi sitting on the 
top, were trying to wedge it down with beams* One of them was so 
mneh jammed by the mass which oame over him, that he was seriously 
oontoaed, and had to be removed to the siek bay, making up the sick 
list to forty-five, of which ten were from injuries caused by the rolUng 
of the ship, and very many of the rest from continual fitigue and ez« 
poeore during the gale. Once round on the starboard tack, and it was 
seen in an instant that the ship was in no degree reUeved by the change. 
Another heavy sea struck her forward, sweeping dean over the forepart 
of the vessel, and carrying away the wood work and platforms which 
had been placed there round the machinery for under running. This 
and a few more plunges were quite sufficient to settle the matter, and at 
last, reluctantly, C^t. Preedy succumbed to the storm he could neither 
conquer nor contend against Full steam was got on, and, with a fore* 
sail and foretopsail to lift her head, the Agamemnon ran before the 
storm, rolling and tumbling over the huge waves at a tremendous paoa 
It was well for aU that the wind gave this much way on her, or her 
stem would infallibly have been stove in. As it was, a wave partly 
struck her on the starboard quarter, smashing the quarter galley and 
vrardroom windows on that side, and sending such a sea into the ward- 
room itself, as literally almost to wash two officers off a sofa on which 
they were resting on that side of the ship. This was a kind of parting 
blow, for the glass b^pin to rise, and the storm was evidently beginning 
to moderate ; and though the sea still ran as high as ever, there was less 
broken water, and altogether, towards mid-day, affidrs assumed a better 
and more cheering aspect The wardroom that afternoon was a stady 
fi>r an artist, with its windows half darkened and smashed, the sea water 
still slushing about in odd comers, with every thing that was capable of 
being broken strewn over the floor in pieces, and some fifteen or twenty 
officers seated amid the ruins, holding on to the deck or table with one 
hand, while with the other they contended at a disadvantage with a 
tough meal — ^the first which most had eaten for twenty-feur hours. 

Throu£^out the whole of Monday the Agamemnon ran before the 
wind, which moderated so much that at four a.m. on Tuesday, her head 
was again put about, and, for the second time she commenced beating up 
for the rendesvous, then some two hundred miles fiourther f^om us than 
when Ute gale was at its height on Sunday morning. Tuesday was a 
calm, fine day, though of course with a heavy swell on. Wednesday was 
also warm, fine, and calm, and for the first time for a fortnight we had a 
real summer day, and the reefe were shaken out of the topsaihi. Imme- 
diately the ship began to run before the wind. On Monday the shrouds 
of the main and fore masts were lashed in such a way as to give some sup- 
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port to the muts, and on Wednesday adTantage was taken of the.oalm 
to '^ tanten " up the main rigging tiiree inches, which for wbe rope was 
a great gain. It was well that this was done in time, for on Wednesday, 
the 23d, the glass again wont down ; it was the old song of wind and ram, 
with heavy sqoalls, rough sea, and reefed topsails. So little was gained 
against this wind that Friday, the 25th, sixteen days after leaving Ply* 
month, still found us some fifty miles from the reindesvous. So it was 
determined to get up steaAi and run down on it at once. 

As we approached the place of meeting, the Valorous hove in sight 
at noon, and in the afternoon the Niagara came in from the north, and 
in the evening the Oorgon from the south ; and Uien, almost for the fixst 
time since starting, the squadron was reunited near the spot where the 
great work was to commence. The rendesvous actually agreed upon 
was 52'' 2' N. latitude, Bd^ 18' W. longitude, but the place where the 
vessels met was in 51^ 54' latitude, 32^ 33' longitude, or about thirty miles 
more towards the English coast than had been agreed upon. The Valor- 
ous, it appeared, had been first on the real rendesvous. The Niagara 
was the next, arriving under steam two days before the Agamemnon, 
and the Gx)rgon, which had had a very bad time of it^ and was also near 
losing her masts, was third. The Niagara seemed to have weathered 
the gale splendidly, though, nevertheless, with her, as with all others, it 
had been a hard and anxious time. She had lost her jibboom, and her 
spare spars and buoys for the cable had been wadied from her sides and 
gone no man knew where.* On the evening of Friday, the 25th of 
June, the four vessels lay together side by side, and there was such a 
stillness in the sea and air as would have seemed remarkable in an in- 
land lake ; on the Atlantic, and after what we had all so lately witnessed, 
it seemed almost unnaturaL 

RETURN OF THE SQUADRON, AND ARRIVAL AT QUEENSTOWN. 

According to the terms of the written agreement, which has beea 
given in the narrative of the expedition, the whole fleet were to return 
after the two cable ships should have gone over one hundred miles 
towards their separate destinations, and it was in compliance with this 
explicit understanding that the Niagara proceeded to the point indicated 
therein. We arrived on the 5th of July, expecting to find the Agamem- 
non had got in before us. We were considerably disappointed, however, 
whan we learned there were as yet no tidings of her, although she had 
over two hundred miles the start of us on her course. The supposition 

* The correspondent of the London Times is incorrect in this statement Tlia Niag- 
ftra lost her jibboom, hut not her spare spars.— Authob. 
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that she had not gone one hundred miles was greadj strengtiieDed by 
her non-appearance, and we were forced to the conclusion, after two or 
three days, that she had really returned to the rendezvous, and was there 
awaiting us. Day after day passed, and yet there was no Agamemnon, 
no Valorous. Terrible stories were circulated about the missing ships ; 
it was said that we had abandoned them, and that the Agamemnon had 
gone down. The London Times, with the most indecent haste, accused 
us of circulating reports throwing the discredit of the failure on the 
Agamemnon, and intimated that they must wait her arrival before they 
receiyed reliable intelligence. At last the Agamemnon made her ap- 
pearance, having returned, as we supposed, to the rendezvous in mid- 
ocean. The reliable intelligence had at length arrired, and it was ascer- 
tained that the cable had parted about twenty feet from her stem, and 
that she had gone a distance of one hundred and sixteen miles, or seven 
miles more than our ship. The reader will be somewhat surprised at 
the course pursued by her engineers in this instance, when he is informed 
that the agreement was made entirely on account of her not having a 
sufficient supply of coal. On leaving Plymouth she had but 450 tons, 
while the Niagara had 850, and although the reports in the London 
Times about our '' water-logged" appearance, the strong probability of 
our gomg to the bottom, and the deploraible condition of our ship, were 
well calculated to arouse the fears of our people at home about our safety, 
we came out of one of the worst gales that has ever been seen in the 
North Atlantic, with no other damage to our noble ship than the loss 
of part of her bowsprit and one of the wings of the eagle which forms 
her figure-head. How the Agamemnon fared the reader is already 
aware. It is a strange fact that the breaking of the cable at the stem 
of the Agamemnon was nerer satisfactorily accounted for by the engi- 
neers in charge of the paying-out machinery on board that ship. 

While the Telegraph squadron were lying in the harbor of Queench 
town, meetings were held by the Board of Directors in London, at 
which it was proposed to abandon the enterprise, and, if possible, to sell 
the cable. The news of this proposition no sooner reached Mr. Field 
than he started with all possible dispatch for London. On his arrival 
there, he proceeded at once to the office of the Company, remonstrated 
with the despondent, upheld the wavering, and finally, by the force of 
his own unconquerable will, and the efficient aid of those who still 
hoped in the midst of defeat, succeeded at last in obtaining the consent 
of the Company to make another attempt This effected, he returned 
to Queenstown, where immediate preparations were made for the saihng 
of the squadron on the last and successful expedition. 
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THB CABLE LAID. 

The Niagara lefb the Coye of Oork for the telegraph rendeiTOlu oa 
the JJJdf^f July, and arrived at her deetinatiicniy or within a few mike 
of it, on the evening of the 23d, having made the paeeage in six daja 
As it had been previously decided that each ship should make the best 
of her way to mid-ocean, the vessels did not sul in oompany, the €h>rgon 
and Valorous having started some hours be&re the Niagara, while the 
Agamemnon did not leave till three o'doek next morning. We saw none 
of the ships, therefore, till after our arrival at the rendesvous. 

The weather, which had been, with one day's exception, veiy fine 
during our stay in Cork, looked heavy and threatenii^ the evening of our 
departure; Great masses of leaden-colored clouds shut out ihe blue sky, 
and sent down shower after shower of drenching rain. Tben sweeping 
in upon the land, they descended upon it in the form of a dense fog, con- 
cealing the inland mountains, and throwing out in strong relief the bold 
headlands of the iron-bound coast. The heavens had certably a most 
funereal aspect, and overshadowed our prospects with a gloom that seemed 
to a£feot every one more or less. We were now on our way to make the 
second attempt to lay the Atlantic telegraph cable, and wh^i we remem- 
bered the result of the first, we might be pardoned if we were somewhat 
dubious as to its termination ; although, of course, we all '^ hoped for the 
best." Were we to pass through another gale before we should be able 
to make the splice, and when that splice was made, were our efforts to 
end in another inexplicable break of continnity, or fracture of the cable ? 
These were questions that pressed rather heavily upon some of us, and 
converted a considerable numb^ into confirmed soep^m. However, 
here we were outside of the Gove of Cork, bound tx the telegn^h rm^ 
desvous, and detennined to resume the work with the same energy, if not 
with the same buoyant and sanguine feelings with whidi we entered upon 
it the preceding month. The sceptics stiU remained sceptical, and the 
hopeful sustained themselves with the idea that there was a chance of 
success yet. 
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The prospect of fine weather, which appeared so gloomy at the time 
of oar departure, grew brighter as we increased onr distance from the 
hmd; the gray sombre-looking clouds began to clear away, and the 
barometer, which had exhibited a very decided downward tendency, now 
began to rise, and continued rising till it had reached tbe gratifying alti- 
tude of 30^ 40' The only thing of which we had any just cause 
of complaint was the wind, and that blew from the wrong quarter with 
the most disgusting persistency. But it did not blow all the time, for 
we had some three or four days of the calmest weather, both before and 
after arrival at the rendeevous, that haa ever been seen in these latitudes. 
To say that it was calm is not doing full justice to it — there was not a - 
breath in the air, and the water was as smooth as that of a mill-pond. Even 
the wake of the ship scarce raffled its surface, and the gulls — ^which have 
viaited oa almost daily, and to which onr benevolent liberality has dis- 
pensed inxiumerable pieces of pork — throw an almost unbroken shadow 
u^n it as they stoop in their flight to pick up the largest and most 
tempting. Those laiy-lodking white clouds hanging over the western 
horison have not changed either tilieir ferm or their position for the last 
two hours, and that particular one to which the imagination has given the 
form of a human &oe, is just as grotesque and as much like a human fkoe 
as it was an hour ago. The officer of the deck has been trying to per- 
suade himself that those fleecy, vaporous aflairs are " mares' tails,'* and 
that the breeae, of which they are regarded by the nautically learned as 
the sare forerunners, must soon come ; but whatever may be the rules 
in sach eases made and provided, they are certainly at fault this time, 
for there is no breeie, and not the remotest probability of any. The long 
streamer which is displayed from our main truck hangs lazily against the 
mast, and even the dog-vane, which tells from which quarter the wind 
comes, says nothing upon the subject. It is indeed a dead calm, and but 
for that never-ceasing swell, which has rightly been denominated ^< the 
pulse of the sea," our vessel would be as motionless as '' a painted ship 
upon a painted ocean." The smoke which comes up from our engine 
fires through the huge chimneys rises like pillars, and spreads out in a 
broad canopy over the masts. '' There comes a breeze dead ahead," says 
one of the sailors, pointing in the direction of the bow, and the clear 
and distinctly defined blue line which marks the horizon seemed to indi- 
eate the appearance of wind in that quarter ; but an hour has passed since 
then, and still the dog-vane remains unmoved, the streamer hangs idly 
against the mast, and the canopy of smoke is becoming denser. The 
doads have ehanged, it is true, but no wind will come from them. The 
human &oe has been converted into the head of an eagle, and those 
banks of white silver cumuli are very slowly ohanging their appearance. 
16 
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80 thoroughly has the calm affected ererj thing and everybody in and 
about the Tesael, as to throw a sort of dreamy repose over alL It is 
intpossible to get np a oonversation on the most interring topie, and yoa 
wonld imagine that oar ship had eeased to be a part of the great world 
in which she moved, and that her living freight had nothing in oommon 
with the rest of hnmanity, bat belonged to the nnreal creations of dream 
land. And yet tiliis is the very ocean, and we are within a few miles of 
the point where that terrible gale barst upon as, and those hoge angry 
waves buffeted and tossed as about for eight or nine days. Thb settled, 
dreamy calm has rested on the ocean for fbor days, which are dosed by 
sunsets as gorg^us as any ever seen under a tropical sky. The whok 
heavens are suffused with a golden glow from ^e descending sun, and 
as he disappears below the horiaon it turns to a deep crimson, which is 
reflected in the unruffled ocean until Uiere appears to be but one ricy, and 
the ship seems suspended in space. The silver gray of evraung brings 
us back again to the world ; the golden glow and the deep erimscm have 
disappeared, but the pleasant twilight remains, and will mmtinue wilii as 
so long as to leave but a small portion of the twenty-foar hours for the 
night. In fact the summer nights in these high latitudes are hardly en* 
titled to the name, and what between the long twilight and early day- 
break, have scarcely time enough to get rightly dark. 

We have now been five days oat, and if we have only ordinary luck 
we will certainly be at or near the precise point, which is marked by a 
dot on the chart of the North Atlantic, about half way betwe^i Ireland 
and I^ewfoundland. To-morrow evening, Friday ^e 23d, is fixed upon 
as the time of our arrival, and everybody is indulging in q)ecnlations as 
to the Agamemnon being there before us. In this aU-abeorbing question 
every thing else seems to be forgotten. We no longer hear of the pros- 
pects of the heroes and heroines of the romances and novels whidi have 
famished topics for animated discussion for some days past, and no one 
seems to care whether the hard-hearted father has or has not been struck 
with remorse, and consented to make his lovely and amiable dao^ter 
superlatively happy by marrying the man of her <^oice. The dark 
designs of the sdiemer who has been baffled by the superior abilities of 
the lover (lovers are always a very superior class of men, altiioogh gea* 
erally poor), have escaped that condemnation and sentmce whicfa all 
virtuous and high-minded readers are supposed to pass upon sadi diar> 
acters, and even his terrible &te is hardly thought of in the great qoes* 
tion which agitates the minds of all on board our ship. 

We are about one hundred and thirty miles from the rendesvous, and 
\i the rate we are now going we shall be at our post to-morrow evening, 
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00 that we may oommeDce the work of lajiog the cable the SOowing 
morning by daybreak. 

Throaghont the whole of Friday every one was on the lookout^r 
the Agamemnon, bat the beet telescope on board failed to discover that 
ship, and so we lay as near that imaginary point called the Bendexvons, 
as the wind and sor&ce current would permit. Saturday morning 
arrived, but with it no Agamemnon, and by seven oVlock, Saturday 
evening, we again made the rendesvous, having drifted considerably 
during Friday night To be brief, we had no better suocess now than 
the day before ; and as man is a somewhat restless animal, we became 
both restless and impatient in our desire to begin the work. The 
weather, which cannot be too highly eulogised, was magnificent for cable 
laying, and the barometer gave the strongest assurance of its continuance. 
Had she arrived on Sunday it would have been useless, as the reli- 
gious scruples of our captain interpose an insuperable obstacle ; and so 
we must patiently wait till Monday, the 2Gth. It was, however, some- 
what consoling to learn that the Valorous had arrived on the morning 
of the 25th, although she had neither seen nor heard of the long expected 
ship. She was first seen at six o'clock, but as she came along under 
sail alone, she did not approach near enough to exchange signals till 
nine. 

" I hope you are all well," was the purport of the signal made by 



'* Yexy well, I thank you," was the reply. 

''Have you seen the Agamemnon?" asked the captain of the 
Valorous. 

'' No," replied Captain Hudson, and then asked in return if he had 
seen the Oorgon, but to this he received a negative response. 

And after this brief interview and still more laconic conversation, 
the two ships separated. * Monday afternoon, July 26, the Valorous was 
in sight, and the sea was as calm as we had yet observed it — so calm, to 
use the words of one of the crew, that it would be mere child's play to 
lay the cable under such circumstances. About ten o'clock Captain 
Aldham and one of hb lieutenants paid us a friendly visit, and remained , 
about an hour. The 27th was, so far as the weather was regarded, a 
perfect counterpart of the 26th. This day we were favored with another 
arrival, though not that we had first expected. The Gorgon was de- 
scried about two o'clock in the afternoon coming from the eastward, and 
it was but a few minutes after five when she came up. Now as two ships 
ean hardly come together on the high seas without having something to 
say to each other, it is not to be expected that the Niagara and Gorgon 
would pass each other without indulging in some remarks. And so, 
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Captain Hadson and Captain Dayman bad the following brief but pithj 
dialogue : 
' Captain H. — ^I bope jon are all well on board? 

Captain D. — All well, thank jou — ^hope yon are the same ? 

Captain H. — (Nodding an affinnatiye, and finishing the rest of the 
flentence by word of mouth) — Thank you. 

Captains H. and D. (together) — Hare you seen the Agamemnon? 

A pause, and the question is repeated by Captain Hudson alone. 

Captain D. — ^No, not since we parted. Hare you any ooal to qMure? 
We have had head winds all the way out. 

Captain H. — None at all. We hare also had head winds. I think 
the Agamemnon could give you some, as she can't hare burned much 
smce she left 

Thus ended the conversation, and the Gorgon passed on to pay her 
respects to the Valorous, which was about two miles off our port quarter. 
Towards eyeningwe obseryed both vessels had hoisted their ensigns, 
but the weather had become overcast and we could not discern any otiier 
ship. We also displayed ours, however, so that if it should turn out to 
be the Agamemnon she might be fully aware of our arrival. We felt 
confident that she had been seen by the Gx)rgon and Valorous, and that 
she would make her appearance next morning and answer for hersel£ 
Five days before we had made the rendezvous, and we were just begin- 
ning to get tired of waiting; and during that time what splendid days 
we have had— days which the Atlantic Telegraph Company could not 
purchase at ten thousand dollars apiece from that inexorable myth the 
Clerk of the Weather ! However, according to Lieut Maury, we can 
afford to be a little prodigal this month, and if we do lose a few days, 
why, after all, it can hardly be considered a loss when we come to refieet 
that July and August are the two best months in the year for cable lay- 
ing. We are certainly entitled to some consideration after the gale 
through which we passed last month — a month we were led to believe 
was the mildest in the whole year. 

On board of our ship every precaution has been taken to ensure success. 
The machinery has been put in proper running order, and the watches 
are all made out for the different departments. The captain and the 
first lieutenant, Mr. North, keep watch and watch, that is, they divide 
the day into alternate watches of four hours each, with the usual inter- 
position of " dog watches," between four and eight in the afternoon. 
Mr. North, it may be remembered, was also first lieutenant of the Niagara 
last year, and has taken the most active interest in the enterprise. Th» 
duty which he performed in connection with Captain Hudson is an en- 
tirely voluntary one, as, according to the rules of the navy, he is not 
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considered a wateh officer, and his services are therefore given freely, 
and not in compliance with any obligations arising from his official 
position. 

All we want now is a continuance of the fine weather we have had 
nearly the whole or this month, to lay the cable, for we still feel con- 
vinced of the practicability of the work, despite the unexplained break 
of continuity and fracture of the wire. 

CEREMONY OF LAYING THE CABLE, 

We were rig^t in our surmizes that there must have been some rea- 
sons for the Valorous and Gorgon displaying their flags, and our hopes 
that the Agamemnon had at last made her appearance, though invisible 
to us in consequence of the fog prevailing at the time, were now fully 
realized. About five o^dock this morning the mist began to clear away ; 
and some ten or fifteen minutes after, our sister ship could be distinctly 
seen between two and three miles off our port quarter. Mr. Field had 
offered a reward to the man who would first discover her, and as may be 
supposed tiie crew were thoroughly wide awake, and on the lookout for 
the expected vessel. Two or three days before she came there were re- 
ports innumerable as to her having been seen, and at almost every point 
of the compasSb The smallest speck of a cloud, barely visible through 
the best telescope on board, was converted into smoke by those who 
were determined to see her; even if she were a hundred miles away. 
" That certainly must be her," said one of the quartermasters, pointing 
at some imaginary object with the telescope, which he had just taken 
from his eye. " Yes, that's her, and no mistake this time." 

'^ Where ?" asked a dozen anxious querists all at once, and all as 
eagerly stretching out their hands for the telescope. 

" There, there I " he replied, looking towards the cloudless horizon— 
'^ there ! don't you see it, right there on the starboard bow, about three 
points?" 

The man who had been most fortunate in securing the glass first, 
took a long observation at the.point thus indicated, and after scanning 
it three or four times, announced in a tone of disgust that there was no 
smoke, and that it was " Cape Flyaway" — a nautical expression, which, 
literally translated, signifies " nothing." 

The more energetic and enterprising would occasionally run up to 
the head of the topgallant-masts, and take a view of the horizon from 
that elevation, but with no better success than those who, of a less as- 
piring mind, remained on the dock, or kept their lookout from the fore- 
castle or poop. Never was greater interest manifested in any ship than 
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the proffered reward created in that Tend ; and yet it was not tlie 
amount, bat rather the distinction which the discorery would oonfisr 
npon the man by whom it should be made. Then there was the excite- 
ment of the thing itself, and that alone wonld be soflicittit to aronse the 
feelings of the most indifferent. Only those who hare been at sea for 
any length of time can fiilly i^preeiate the ralue of this word, or how 
little it takes to get np an excitement at sea, where life is bat one con- 
stant roand of monotonous incidents which follow each other in as regu- 
lar succession as the hours on a dial. The '' reward," therefore, grew 
into all the magnitude of an important question, and with the addition 
of some whales, which occasionally indulged in spouting, serred to make 
the time pass less heavily on our hands. 

The arrival of the Agamemnon orertopped all other subjects, and 
knocked into a cocked hat the various opinions which had been circa- 
lated in regard to her engines having broken down. " There she is, sir," 
said the delighted sailor to the officer of the deck, when he observed her 
heavy-looking hull slowly emerging from the mist which still hung over 
her masts like a veil. << There she is, sir, on our port quarter." And 
there she certainly was — ^no mistake this time — ^there were the two white 
streaks, but still more conclusive than this — there was the cable-wheel 
over her stem, and there was the other over her bow. It was the Aga- 
memnon, ten days out from Cork, having made the rendesvoua the 
evening before, as we subsequently learned. 

As has been stated, she was between two and three miles off our port 
quarter when first observed, and as there was no indication of either 
smoke or steam, we concluded that she had been saving her coal, and 
had sailed the greater part, if not the whole, of the way. This we after- 
wards found to be incorrect, as she had consumed two hundred of the 
five hundred tons with which she started, and had during the pas- 
sage to mid-ocean met with head winds. She had also a repetition, 
on a small scale, of the bad weather we experienced during the month 
of June, but as it lasted only twenty-four hours, and as the wind did not 
freshen into a gale, there was no ground for alarm. One sea, however, 
made its way into the ward-room, and i>roke some of the bulkheads. 
But for the head winds she would have arrived two or three days 
sooner, and thus given us the advantage of the fine weather with which 
we have been so wonderfully favored since we left Queenstown, and, in 
fact, from the time the squadron left mid-ocean in June, up to the date 
of our re-appearance on the rendesvous this month. Here we are at 
last, however, ready to commence operations once more, and determined 
if success be possible, we will make every effort to secure and deserve it 
Whatever other charges may be preferred against the enterprise by the 
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duBatisfied, it eaimot be said-Uiat those who are engaged in it haye ahown 
any want of peraeverance or energy. Although they have met with Mlore 
after &ilare, and reverses that would have discouraged almost any other 
body of men, they have exhibited a determination that is deserving of 
all praise, and a hopefulness that no disasters could subdue. Preparar 
tions are now being made to resume the work, and although there are 
many who think it a useless expenditure of time and money, yet there 
are others who are sanguine as to the result. There is no want of 
energy certainly among our men, and if you could only witness the 
hearty assent that is given to the following inscription which has been 
made in chalk on the outside of one of the cable circles, you would say 
there is no want of enthusiasm in them : 

" The wire will be laid, and we will go to New York" 

About half-past nine o'clock the Agamemnon, having got up steam, 
was observed slowly approaching us, and in somewhat less than an hour 
after she crossed our bow, previous to taking her position on our stern, 
80 as to be ready for splicing. All the preliminary preparations had 
been made on board the Niagara, and every thing was in readiness for 
the commencementof the work so far as she was concerned. The men 
were at their posts by the machinery, the stoppers were all arranged, 
the electricians were on watch in the long vacant office, the tar-tubs 
were put in their proper places, the scrapers adjusted, and nothing wa» 
left undone that human foresight could do. Within the boundaries 
of the rope that enclosed the machine, none but the privileged few 
were allowed to enter, and if any one did so, through ignorance, the in- 
scription which was posted conspicuously in front, and which reads as 
follows, warned him against furUier intrusion : 

" No one here except the engineer's watch." 

This was certainly laconic, but if it was not sufficient for the purpose 
the marine who stood close by informed him that he must leave. This 
was not all, however, for if, under the impression that he was at 
liberty to talk to the operator in charge of the dynamometer, he was 
soon made aware of the absurdity of such an idea by another notice, to 
the effect that no conversation was allowed with that particular individ- 
ual Then, in addition to all this, the officer in charge of the platform, 
which was raised above two of the coils to &cilitate the paying out of 
the 6able,.took care that none but those fully authorized should go up 
there. The curious were thus excluded from every point where they 
might interfere with the operations of those on watch, but still they had 
ample opportunities to witness all that was going on^ and outside of the 
bounds they certainly indulged themselves to the utmost. There seemed 
to be a fasoination fbr them in every thing connected with the procees of 
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paying out, bat more pariionlarly in the work of unooiling the eaUe. 
The outside of the circle was crowded with epectators, who watched in 
olenoe the long black line as it imwonnd itself and passed, oyer the 
machinery on its way into the great ocean depths. There they stood, 
hour after hour, looking at the removal of one flake after anoUier, as if it 
were something new, and each mile served bat to increase the attraction. 
The Agamemnon has now taken her position aboat a handred 
fathoms from the stern of the Niagara, and the hawser has been passed 
betw^n the two ships previoas to making the splice. Before the com* 
mencement of operations, however, Captains Preedy and Aldham came 
on board of oar ship, and Mr. Field and one of the electricians visited 
the Agamemnon to make farther arrangements in regard to the work 
before as. Af)^r the necessary time these are made, and it is concluded 
that if the cable should be broken after 150 miles shall have been paid 
out from each ship, both vessels shall at once proceed to Queenstown, 
there to await orders from ^ company regarding the final disposal and 
stowage of the cable. The captains have returned to their ships, the 
splice is made, and the work of paying out proceeds, whOe the two ships 
move so slowly through the water that their motion is hardly percepti- 
ble. The rate of the cable is certainly much faster than that of either 
of the vessels, for the simple reason that it has to descend to a depth 
of about two miles, and it will take a considerable time to do that. 
The announcement comes from the eleotricianV office soon after the 
splice has been lowered, that the continuity is perfect, and with this 
assurance the engineers go on more boldly with the work. In fact, the 
engineers may be said to be under the control of the electricians; for if 
they report any thing wrong with the cable they are brought to a stand, 
until they are allowed to go on with their operations by the announce- 
ment that the insulation is perfect and the continuity is all right The 
sailors, who are somewhat in the dark as to the scientific definition of the 
term, are generally supposed to have a particular animosity to it, under the 
belief that it is it which causes all the difficulty. '* Dam the continuity/' 
said an old sailor, at the end of a scientific but rather foggy disoossioii 
which a number of his messmates had on the subject-—'^ Dam the oontH 
nuity ; I wish they would get rid of it altogether. It has caused a darned 
sight more trouble than the hull thing is worth. I say they ought to do 
without it, and let it go. I believe theyM get the cable down if they 
didn^t pay any attention to it. You see," he went on, " I was on the 
last exhibition " (expedition he meant, but it was all the same-«-his mess- 
mates did not misapprehend his meaning), '^ and I thou^t I'd never 
hear the end of it. They were always talking about it, and one ni^t, 
when we were out last year, it was gone for two hours, and we thought 
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that was the end of the a&ir, and we would never hear of it agaiik 
But it came back, and soon after the cable basted. Now, I tell jon 
what men, I'll never forget the night, I tell ye ; we aU felt we had lost 
onr best friend, and I never heard the word oontinnity or oontigaitj 
mentioned but I was always afraid something was going to happen. And 
that's a fact" 

This was conclusive on the minds of the majority of his hearers ; bnt 
a number were of opinion that it was all right, and, at the risk of bemg 
oonsidered humbugs, asserted their belief tiiat whatever might be said 
against the continuity they couldn't do without it, and that because it 
was gone all the trouble had occurred. 

The work of paying-out the cable was commenced at one o'clock. 
The speed of the vessel was gradually increased after sufficient had 
been lowered over the stern to reach the bottom, and by two o'clock ^ye 
miles had left the ship, and she had gone two miles from the starting' 
point. The observation taken by the Agamemnon and Niagara showed 
the position of both ships, as follows: Lat. 62'' 09', loog. 82° 29'. To 
accomplish the work, the former has eleven hundred nautical miles, and 
thcee hundred tons of coal ; while the latter had the same amount of 
cable and five hundred tons of ooaL This will give our ship from ten 
to fifteen days' steaming; while the Agamemnon has sufficient for ten 
days, should she bum at the rate of thirty tons per day. But, if we 
should find that we have not enough to reach the land with, we will, if 
necessary, bum the spare spars; and should we be still further pressed, 
we will take down even the bulkheads for fiieL It is not very probable, 
however, that we shall be reduced to such straits. Mr. Follansbee, our 
chief engineer, assures us that we will have sufficient. Let us once get 
sight of Newfoundland, however, and though every ton of coal in our 
bunkers were expended, ^e wiU contrive to get into Trinity Bay and land 
the cable. We have already paid out a little over thirty miles of cable, 
although it is not yet seven o'clock, and the ship's speed varies from 
four to five miles per hour. There is a long distance yet, it is trae, be- 
tween this and Newfoundland, and thirty miles is a very small fraction 
of 882 miles — ^the distcnoe fr^m the point at which we made the splice 
to the telegraph station at the head of Trinity Bay. In this respect 
the Agamemnon has certainly had the advantsge of us, as she will have 
but 813 miles to go— or sixty less than the Niagara. The depth of 
water here, according to the chart of soundings, is 1,550 fathoms ; but 
the depth, so £ur as our experience testifies, presents little or no obsta- 
cle to the laying of the cable. The sea is smooth ; the barometer well 
up; and if we can only do for the next seven days as well as we have 
done since one o'clock, we will be at Newfoundland by the 5th of 
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Augast, and to New York some time between the 16ih and 20ih of the 
same montb. But we have been somewhat too hasty in our oalenla- 
tions, for our ship has jnst slowed down, and the prqmller has eeased 
working for the last ten minutes. There must be something wrong to 
eanse this interruption. Let us take a look at the machine. The cable 
still goes out, which certainly would not be the case if it had parted. 
Ah ! the continuity 1 that's it — ^there's where the difficulty lies. And 
as the electricians are the only parties who can inform us on that point, 
we at once go in search of them. A visit to their office explains the 
whole matter. The continuity is not gone altogether, but is defeetivo— 
so defective that it is impossible to get a signal through the cable. Still 
there is not '' dead earth " upon it, and all hope, therefore, is not lost 
When dead earth, as it is termed, is on the conductor, then, indeed, 
the difficulty is beyond remedy, for it shows that the conductor must 
be broken, and is thrown under the influence of- terrestrial magnetism. 
But the continuity is not gone, and although with darkening prospects, 
we are still safe while it remains, even imperfect as it is. The old 
adage, that " bad news travels fast," was never more fully realised than 
in this instance. The sad intelligence was known to every one on board 
the ship about fifteen minutes after it was announced to Mr. Field, and 
those who predicted the failuro of the expedition fell back upon their 
prophecy, and hinted in a modest way at their own perception. It 
would be absurd to say that l^e occurrence was not di^soouraging; it 
was painfully so, for the hopes of some of us had really begun, to revive, 
and we were gaining confidence every hour. Now nothing could be 
done. We must wait until the continuity should return or take its 
final departure. And it did return, and with greater strength than 
ever. At ten minutes past nine p. m. the electrician on duty observed 
its failing, and at 11.30 he had the gratifying intelligence for us that it 
was " all right again." The machinery was once more set in motion, 
the cable was soon going out at the rate of six miles an hour, and the 
electrical signals were passing between the ships as regularly as if noth- 
ing had occurred to interfere with or interrupt the continuity. No ex- 
planation could be given as to the cause of the accident, that was to be 
relied upon. It was supposed, however, that it had broken on board 
the Agamemnon, and that the end was secured and spliced before 
it could get out of the ship. This is favored by the fact that it 
would take an hour or so to make the splice, which was about the tnne 
Uiat elapsed from the moment the continuity became imperfect till it 
was restored. Another reason, though probably not so good, was given 
— ^that the cable was subject to so severe a strain as to cause the part- 
ing of the copper wire or conductor, although the insulation regained per- 
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feet; and as soon as the strain w«8i^eased the broken wires came together 
agun, thus restoring the eontinnitj. Howerer it may hare been, or by 
iriiateyer scientific means it might be explained, the one fact was en- 
dent — the continnity was '< all right,'' and we were satisfied. We were 
alarmed by no more unpleasant r^>orts this night, and retired to bed — 
some to sleep, and some to spend a restless night in anxious fears about 
the safety of the cable and in feverish hopes of success. 

As every thing relating to the electrical department must be of deep 
interest during the process of the work, we are determined to visit the elec- 
tricians' office, which is situated in that little comer close by the wardroom 
coil — ^a point to which no one on board can look without aj^rehension when 
he reflects that at any moment a messenger may start from, it with the 
dread announcement that the continuity has taken flight. That is where 
the subtle current which flows along the conductor, a part of which is 
now submerged in the great ocean depths, is generated, and where the 
mysterious apparatus by which electrimty is weighed and measured, as 
a marketable commodity, is fitted up. In that little apartment, which 
will not hold more than five persons, one of the operators sleeps, be- 
cause there is no room for him to sleep elsewhere, eveiy available 
place being already occupied. The electricians' office is never left 
without a watch, day or nighty and every movement of the little needle 
that tells the existence of the current in the cable is watched with the 
greatest interest. A brief description of what this apartment contains 
will give the reader an insight into all the operations that are per- 
formed therem. 

A system has been devised for transmitting and receiving signals 
through the cable from ship to ship, during the process of paying out. 
This has been done by Mr. Laws and Mr. De Sauty, the two gentle- 
men who have charge of the electrical department on board our ship, 
and was accepted by the directors of the company, and made an order of 
the Board, by their minutes of June 7, 1868. It consists of an ex- 
change of currents sent alternately during a period of ten minutes by 
each ship, which not only serve to give an accurate test of the con- 
tinuity and insulation of the conducting wire, but also to give certain 
signals which are required to be sent when the ships are &r apart 
For instance, every ten miles of cable paid out is signaliaed from ship to 
ship, as also the approach to land or momentary stoppage for splicing, 
shifting coils, &c. The electrical apparatus employed on board the two 
vessels is not very complicated, and is simply composed of testing instru- 
m^ts, wholly diffi»rent from those to be used for the transmission of 
messages when the ends of the cable shall be landed. 

The dectrio current is generated by sand batteries consisting of 
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plates of lino and copper, about fenrieen square inehes each, ammged 
by pairs. These plates are immetged in a solution of sulphuric acid and 
water, mixed with saw dust, for the purpose of preventing the liquid 
from oTerfluwing. Two hundred and forty of these pairs are in opera- 
tion on board of each ship. The instrument used for sending the current 
thus created through the line is an ordinary commutator, in the form of* 
a reversing key, by which the operator can, at will, send the linc of cop- 
per current of the battery into the cable, and by so doing change the 
nature of the signals. The current next passes through an electro-mag- 
netometer, an instrument very useful for the purposes of testing. It is 
composed of an electro-magnet, the armature of which can be '^ further- 
ed " or <' approached " by a small screw, so as to require a stronger or 
weaker current to attract it. It shows the charge as every current flows 
into the cable and the discharge as it comes out Before entering the 
line the electric current is made to pass through a second instrument, 
called the marine galvanometer, which was invented by Professor 
Thomson, of Glasgow University, one of the directors of the company. The 
magnetic needle, which is placed in the centre of a coil of wire, instead 
of marking its own deflections as in ordinary galvanometers, has a little 
mirror fixed to it, the reflection of which creates a small spot ^f light 
according to the deflections, moving on a horizontal scale of white paper, 
placed at about eighteen inches from the instrdment itself. This instru* 
ment reports accurately the force of the currents, not only in the send- 
ing, but also in the receiving from the corresponding ship. 

Besides this marine galvanometer, the only other instrument in cir- 
cuit when receiving is the ordinary galvanometer usually employed for 
testing. According to the nature of the current received, the needle is 
deflected to the right or the left of a point marked aero on the dial, and 
where the needle is in a vertical position when no current is passing 
through the coil of wire surrounding it Every one of the deflections 
read on the galvanometer, as also the charge and discharge indicated by 
the magnetometer, are carefully recorded, so that if a defect of conr 
tinuity or insulation occurred it might be visible by comparison with 
those received before. 

These are all the instruments in the electrical department, and this 
is a simplified explanation of their various uses, so that the unscientifio 
can understand them. 

Second Day—July 30. 

All through the night the sound of the machinery never ceased, and 
the continuity remained perfect. At half-past three o^clock this mom* 
bg the last flake of the forward spar deck coil began to run out, and 
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considerable anxiety is manifested in regard to the cliange to tliat on 
the forward main deck, which is immediately beneath. Every precau- 
tion, howerer, has been taken to gaard against accident, and by a quar- 
ter to fonr the agony is over; the first turn of the new coil has been 
reached, and the cable is going oat in splendid style. The interest is 
now transferred to the main deck, for there is nothing farther to attract 
the attention in the appearance of the circle which has jnst become 
vacant — ^nothing but the thick tar that covers the floor, the broken cone, 
and the rings or fair-leaders throngh which the cable passes before it 
runs over the bobbins that lead to the machine. Yet it would be wrong 
to say that there is little of interest in this circle, for have we not suc- 
cessfully paid out all the cable it contained ; and who doubts we would 
find more pleasure in looking at all the circles when empty? The 
ease with which the line runs out of the ship at this distance from the 
stem, for we are now about two hundred and seventy feet from that point, 
is calculated to infuse new confidence into every one who sees it, but it is, 
after all, a confidence terribly shaken by vague fears of the future. We 
have five or six days to run before we get into Trinity Bay, and in that 
time, which, in our state of suspense, seems so many years, what may 
not occur ? We are afraid even to think of success, so often have our 
hopes been blasted by disappointment ; the very thought of the magni- 
tude of the undertaking brings with it a feeling almost akin to discour- 
agement We know that the risk is doubled by the employment of 
two ships, while at the same time it must be acknowledged our chances of 
success are increased by thus reducing the time one half But, again, 
in running the distance between the two points which it is designed to 
connect, there is the probability that either or both vessels will get into 
a gale, and in that event the prospect of laying the cable becomes fear- 
fuUy dubious. Such a gale as that we have had — an eight-day affair — 
woidd very soon put an end to the undertaking, and still the work ap- 
pears easy and practical enough. Follow the course of the cable as it 
comes out of the coil, passes over the bobbms, round the sheaves of the 
paying-out machine, and so on till it goes overboard, and you will be 
folly impressed with its practicability. Yet what is the reason that all 
the attempts hitherto made have fisiiled, you may ask? Why, if three 
hundred miles have submerged, is it not also possible to lay two or three 
thousand ? This is a question which appears very simple, and which is yet 
rather difilcult to answer. It is easy to say that the breaking of the cable 
IS caused by defective madiinery, but who is able to account satisfactorily 
finr the break of continuity which occurred in June last, after forty 
miles had been paid outof both ships ? This it is which raises the greatest 
doubts in the minds of all, and which makes even the most hopeful ap- 
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prehensiFe as to the result. That word ** oontinnity " lias created more 
uneasiness and anxiety than anj thing connected with the work, sin^j 
because it is seemingly beyond the control of scientific skill, and, once 
gone, cannot be restored by human ingenuity. At any moment we may 
hear that it has parted, ind sleeping or waking, the fear that it vill 
haunts us like a nightmare. Oh, how we long to see that bleak and 
barren, but to us, more desirable coast than any that ever met the gaie 
of enraptured voyager. What would we not giye to be steaming up to- 
wards the head of Trinity Bay with the telegraph station in full view? 
Five or six days yet to run, at the end of which time we may be return- 
ing to Queenstown, again to bring the news of disaster and defeat But 
we must not think of defeat now — ^we are bound for Newfoundland, and 
if Providence finvors us, two or three weeks at the farthest will see us 
entering the bay of New York, after having successfully accomplished 
the greatest work^ever undertaken by man. But let us see what pro- 
gress we haye made during the last twenty-three hours, for it is now 
twelve o^clock, and we hav6 been paying out since one yesterday after- 
noon. The following table shows the distance run according to the dif- 
ferent logs therein stated : 

Bj obserration, 89 miles. 

By ship's loff, 99i miles. 

By engineers log, 102 miles. 

By patent log, 106 B-10 n^es. 

The length of cable paid out, according to the indicat<»r attached to 
the machine, is 131 miles and 900 fathoms, or a suridus over the dis- 
tance run, as shown by observation, of 42 miles and 900 £^oms, which 
is equal to about 48 per cent This is a ruinous expenditure, and if it 
should continue at the same rate for the next two or three days, we 
might as well abandon the undertaking at once, turn our ship's head 
toward England, and make the best of our way back. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that in starting, a large amount of slack was allowed, 
so as to prevent an undue strain upon the cable before some fifteoi or 
twenty miles should have been paid out Of course, it is almost need* 
less to say that we will bo forced into no such expenditure during the 
next twenty-four houra Besides, we expect to be able to run out the 
cable at the rate of seven and eight miles an hoar yet, and experience 
has proved the faster it is paid oi\t the loss is proportionably diminishedi 
There is sufficient to allow a surplus of thirty per c^t. ; and if that 
should not be enough, we can land the end at the entrance instead of at 
the head of Trinity Bay, as was proposed in the event of our having sof* 
ficient for the purpose. The depth of water during the last twenty-four 
hours has varied from 1,600 to 1,975 fathoms, but it appears to have no 
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effiBCt upon the laying of the cable — in fact, the great depth of water is 
one of the least obstacles against which we have to contend. 

The electrician on watch has just reported to Mr. Field that he re- 
ceived a despatch at twenty-one minntes past two from the Agamemnon, 
which is now some two hundred and thirty miles off, and thaMhey had 
paid out from that vessel 150 miles ; and at thirty-six minutes past two 
we inform them by electric signals that we have laid the same length. 
This shows that die is ahead of us by fifteen minutes, which is equal to 
a mile and a hal£ We have thus far got along most successfully, but 
the remembrance of that unpleasant incident about the continuity still 
clings to our minds, and forbids us to indulge in any sanguine expeeta- 
tiona The weather, too, is beginning to look un&vorable ; and, what is 
still worse, the barometer is fidling, though slowly. A gale at this par- 
ticular time would be a most unwelcome visitor, and we trust that 
although Lieutenant Maury was wrong in his meteorological calculations 
about the month of June, he will turn out to be correct on this occasion. 
The sky is overcast with gloomy-looking clouds, and the appearance of 
the horison is very threatening and squally. The barometer has fallen 
half an inch, and has still a downward tendency, while the wind is slowly 
but steadily increasing. It is evident that we are in for it, unless those 
indications which have never deceived us before are at fault ibis time. 
The wind continues to increase towards evening, bat up to seven o'clock 
it has not reached the magnitude of a gale. It is only blowing fresh — 
what sailors would call a stiff top-gallant breese, and as long as it keeps 
at ihat we are all right, and have nothing to fear. Nine o'clock, and 
still no gale ; but unless the barometer is astray, we will catch it some 
time during the night. Ten o'clock has just struck, but, strange to say, 
the wind is going down, and the sea is following the example. It is to 
be hoped it will stay down, and remain so till we get into New York, 
for we have had quite enough of it already, and have learned by experi- 
ence that a smooth sea b preferable to " rolling billows" at any timo. 
The night is clearing up, and through the patches of sky which are seen 
through openings in the drifting and broken scud, the quiet stars are 
peeping out. The woold-be gale is literally used up, and we have a 
ealm and beautiful night for the continuanoe of our work. Confidence 
is rising rapidly, and the Uds in fovor of its success are becoming quite 
heavy in the imaginary stook market ^hidi has been established on 
board. When it was reported that the continuity was not so perfect as 
we could wish, stocks went down with a terrible rush, and there were no 
bidders at any prioa But twenty-four hours deeided the matter ; the 
Adantic telegraph ran up to fifty pw cent., and continued going up til) 
it reached the remarkable figure of seventy-five. The cable is, indeed. 
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the absorbing snbjaot of oonrenation on board, and other things are onlj 
spoken of as they bear some relation to it That group of sailors near 
the oook's galley are engaged in an animated discussion on the all*pro- 
railing topic. One of the number is trying to persoade his messmates 
that it is impossible to lay it ; but they lend him a rather nnirilling 
ear, and are evidently more strongly inclined to the other view of the 
snbjeot. Among them, too, is the same individoal who delivered his 
opinion with such emphasis some time ago on <^ continuity," but who 
has since become a most sincere convert, and a firm believer in the faith 
that the cable can be laid. The very messenger boys are as deeply in- 
terested in the subject ss the oldest tar on board, and at -their head 
stands a bright>looking lad, who was rewarded the other day by Mr. 
Fidd for the look-out he kept for the Agamemnon. In the enthusiasm 
which has succeeded the hopeless despondency, and in which nearly the 
whole ship was sunk, a sort of veneration has sprung up for every thing 
with which the cable has been placed in contact Some have designs 
upon the pieces of planking which formed the floor of the circles in 
which it has been or is coiled, and i^)ecimens of the cable itself are more 
highly prised now than they ever were before. Nothing is thought of 
daring the day but the cable, and at night I believe two-thirds of the 
crew don't dream of any thing else. We have all become superstitious, 
and the man who has the most auiqpicious dreams is as eagerly listened 
to as if he were an in&llible oracle. 

'< I dreamed last night," said one of these, *' that we had laid the 
cable, and there was not a sbgle break in it; and my dreams always 
come in true, as M. can tell you; for I told him a thing that he found 
out had happened exactly at the time revealed to me." This was con- 
sidered by some as proof positive, while those who looked with con* 
tempt at prognostications, auspicious dreams, auguries, omens, and such 
like, smiled upon the dreamer with indulgent consideration. They "were 
evidently pleased to listen, and although they would emphatically have 
contradicted the charge of being superstitious, the gratification which 
they manifested had somewhat of a leaning in that direction. Wheiiier 
they are or are not superstitious, we hope the dream will be fulfilled, 
however, and that the Agamemnon as well as (he Niagara will succeed 
in accomplishing her share of the worlt If we should pasis over another 
day in safety there will not be.a sin^e soeptio on board; for those who 
were the most incredulous are &st giving way belbre the strong evidence 
with which they have been presented in the last twenty-firar hours. 
The feeling of confidence in the prospects of to-morrow is greatly 
strengthened by the fMility with which all the operations are carried 
on, and by the admirable manner in which the paying-out maohiiie 
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works. Left tlie oontfiniify ranuan perfMl And tbere w3l be no difll* 

TTiird day^-^tily 81. 

The deqMtate eCnrt iriiioh was nuide jeslerds^ kj tiie barometer to 
get up a gale prored a total fiulnre, and ve bare bow one of the fineet 
days for o»ble laying we have had dnring this eixpedition. The index 
hand pointed 29.64 etiU, bot the wkkL woald not oome, the eea refoaed 
to rise without some piof ooaiion, and 00 the date of the itann was poat- 
poaed inddbiitelj. There is, however, ft thick mist, through whieh the 
GkMTgon is indistinotly visible a short distanee in adranoe on onr staiv 
board bow ; bat this is alfeadj beginnnig to &appear, and befose noon 
tke horison will be peileeilj elear. The irst point of attraetion is the 
ochI, for if the cable is ronning from it fxtiAj joa nmy be oertain thai 
aU is right The coilers who sit on the maigin of each flake are aania- 
ing themselyee in the intervals of their work by mann&ctamig little 
balls out of the tar, which has become hardened by ezposore to the air, 
And throwing ihem down before each tnm as it is taken np from the 
emL As the cable pasws oat at the rate of from seren to eight nuks 
ma hoar, it strikes these balls with considerable loroe while it ooonea 
foond the eirde, sending them before it with still greater speed. The 
rate at which they run depends to a great extent on their spherical 
form, and he who makes ihem roondest is generally the winner. As no 
bets, however, are offered or suide, no pecuniary advantage aecraes to 
any of the parties concerned. Oe oas io n a lly a lamp of chalk, a small 
potato, (Mr a ]Mece of wax candle is entered for the race, in which the 
chalk generally comes out ahead. As it is impossiUe for any accident 
to occar from this, and as it affords a harmless amusement to the men, 
without intermpting the work, they are not interfered with. . They are 
always ready at the end of eadi flake to lead the cable into the centre, 
and perform the operation so well that a kink is almost a matter of im- 
possibility. It is a pleasore to look upon their earnest, eager faces, and 
olMerve the care with whidi they handle the line while passing it from 
the outer edge of the circle to the cone. Althou|^ this operation ro« 
quires to be repeated about fifty times a day, they always perform it 
sueeessf ally. If they allow a single kink to take place the expedition 
might be considered as at an end, for it would be next to impossible to 
remedy the damage. Not a man among them who does not know that^ 
and who does not realise the full importanoe of the duty with whidi be 
is entmsted. The reader must by ibis time be aware that in paying 
out the cable, the greatest caution has to be observed to prevent it from ^ 
^«Ti»«g^ and as t^fre is a much greater tendency to kink near the oono^ 
VI 
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whicb ifl in die ooitfe ^ ihe fMe, Uuui.aa y^a ajppcotdk^ tko Qkea»- 
fereoce, the ship is alwajs slowed down about five nunntes before the 
last or ontermost turn is talcen up. As soon, howeTer, as this critical 
part of the work is safely performed, word is passed to the engineer to 
"go ahead,'' aikl iiiinedintely after the huge propeller is again refoftvi^g 
with its fonaer Telocity* 

Contrary to the prediotiQiui of some, the change from the &r»aid 
main deck coil to that on tha dedE immediately below; took plaee a(t 
hnl^paflt firo this aftemoon. It was .thou|^t that we woidd not hftveiit 
nil paid o«k befotenudnightybat the «peed had been somewhat increased 
during the last twenty-lwr hours^ and the rapi^y with whiA iake 
after llake^aMed omt satiafiod those on wateh that the ooil would be es- 
hansted kmg belbie the time anaounoad. At least «n hour before the 
ehimge wm made the outer banndariea of the eurele in which the eaUe 
lay was literaHy erowded with meuy and never waa greater interest mao- 
iftsted in any spectacde tiiaii that which they exhibited in the {Hroceed- 
ings before them. There were serioue donbte and nd^Tings as to the 
successful performaaoe of this important part of the work, and these 
only served to iacreaae Ae feeling of anxiety and sn^ense with whieh 
diey silently and breathlessly awut the oritkal momeni. The last iUko 
baa been reached, and as turn after turn leaves the chrele every eye ie 
intendy fixed on the cable. Now there are but thirty turns remainie|^ 
and as the first of these is unwound, Mr. Bverett, who has boon in the 
circle during the last half hour, gives the order to the engineer on dw^ 
to "slow down." In a few moments thece is a peroqytiUe dimittution 
in the (q»eed, whieh continues diminishing till it kia reached the rate of 
about two miles an hour. 

** Look out now, men," says Mr. Sveratt, in his usual qm^ eelf pee^ 
sessed way. The men are as thoroughly wide awufcsas they can be, and 
are waiting eagerly lor the moment when they diall lift tiie lught of tie 
cable, and ddivor it out saMy. One of the pbaks in theeide ef the 
eone has been loosened, and just aa they are about taking the ci^le ia 
th^ hands, it is removed altogether, so ihat as the last yard pamsa e^* 
ef the now empty circle, the line eommeneeapayii^^ out fieom the^nrale 
below, or the ^ orlop '' deok coil, as it is called. The men, who are no 
other than the ooikrs, or '^Knighta of the Blade Hand," as they haie 
not inappropriately been tensed, have dene thmr wiotk weU, end the i^ 
plaose with whidk they have been greeted by the crowd el adoariasg 
spectators is the most gratiffing tcotimeny they oan reemve of the 
fret They have haidly passed the cable oat of the etrele belsce thej 
ere received with as enthusiastie a demonstratioBofiwrofvaL as the rales 
of the navy will permit Sueh a chqipingof handsifBe sever heard ai 
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fbe Academy of M«ai0, wd if they htA only been iiidii]|^ a liMe) tfiey 
woald hare raised miek a ebeer as would have aroused old Neptune ftumk 
fke proflimndert depftlie of his name dominioDa.' The hatehes, wbiek 
were ee'rered orer lathe eonetniotioiief the eirele, are opeikedj aod the 
dayH^t is Arolm open the tep of the eeil| from whieh the iint flake is 
BOW bttng paid o«t The eame eeene is j^resenled as that inhibited ia 
aH tiie eoils dwring the paying^oat ptoeess, exeept that the rather dim 
daylight which penetrates to thk deek renders the aid of eandles amaf* 
ter ef abeolateneoessity. The removal ef the hatehes diaekMws to the 
▼lew of those ahove the Kni^ts ef the Bla^k Hand siitiiig, or rather 
eronehing in a very enknigbtly manner, on' the top of the cable, as the 
narrow space between it and the beams of the 4eek will not aUow them 
to take a more erect or graoeiol position. Two doien candles and a half* 
doien lamps illnminate the circle : for, after all, it is hardly worth while 
eaying any thing about the dubious instalment of daylight which isgiren 
here. It is certainly a strange spectacle, that cable pa^ed circle from 
which the black line is rapidly ascending to the deck above, on its way 
to the bottom of the ocean — ^those men who seem to hare been placed 
there for no other purpose than to look at it as it passes upwards-*«nd 
lastly, that superintendent, who sits on the outside of the circle, and 
whose presence is neeessary to make the scene* perfect But those men 
Imre been plaeed there for another purpose, and a most important one, 
too. There they sit, it is true, and in s rather uncomfortable position 
for the time being, but wait until the last turn of this flake is about 
Isaving the eirele, and you will see them di^^by the greatest aotitdty. 
How they smie it in th^ hands and mn with it towards the centre or 
eene, so as to prevent the possilHlity of a kbak when the ch a ng e firoi|i 
the feng totbe diort turns takes place, and when this task is accomplished 
Aey return to their plaees, mitil they are again summoned forth to a 
rq>etttion of the same operation. 

In a few mimites the exeitemenft attendant on this important <9e(»> 
tioa ceases, bvt as we aiqnoaoh our destination, and our ehaaoss of snees^ 
MMase with erefy hour, the iMling of suspeiMe and anxiety becomes absth 
krtely paiuM. This is our tfaivd day, and since the two ships started 
flNim mid-ocean we have paiiou* a gwater length of cable than was ever 
fandbcCiNra We hardly dare ask eursehras if we shall lay tiie Une the 
whole distanee it seems too mndi to hope Inr^-and we dread to think 
•f the future. We count the day not by hours, but by mioutesy and 
pstire at night not to sleep, but to think tfasough the tedious and weary 
moments ef die alMtaerl^ subject. The sound ef the maoUaery has 
beoeme as luniliar to us as that of our own vomes, and when it ia drowaad 
in any oAmrsoiM^ws listen with ea^emeas to hear ii again. 
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The Imrometer is eourdlted Boiul j toA its Turiaftioiis watdied wiA » 
jealous e je, for we can now appreciate fblly how much depends npoit tite 
Weather. So far we hare been greatlj farored, but who ean tell what 
another day may brmg forth ; and the weather-wise insist that the baronMH 
ter never fidls so low without a gale. Hie anticipation of audi a thing it 
certainly not caleulated to set oneVr mind at rest, belei^ered as it is- by 
the fear that some nntAward acddent may hafqpen to ^btAguamatom 
which wonld cause the mptore of the cable. 

At twelre o'clock to-day, we were in kt. 51 deg. 5 mis.. Ion. 88 4eg^ 
28 min., baring made tiie Allowing ran : 

Pfatgnee made good Hf obe er t aUo n, Wl 

Bj slap's te, . Ulf 

Bx engineers log» 14^ 

Bj patent log, • . ISt S-IO. 

— ^while the length of cable paid oat daring the preceding twenty-foor 
hours was 159 miles 843 fathoms, showing a surplus of 22 miles orer 
the distance run, which is an expenditure of seventeen per cent. The 
depth of water varied from 1,657 to 2,250 fathoms. Wind east by 
south-east. The Agamemnon informed us at a quarter to three o'clock, 
r. M., by telegraph signal| that they had paid out 300 miles of cable 
up to that time. 

Fourih Day — August 1. 

Confidence is growing stronger, and there is oonsiderBble speeuisttioii 
as to the time we shall reach Nerwfoondland. The pilot who is to bring 
us into Trinity Bay is now in great repute, and is beooming a more im- 
portant personage every day. His opinion is sc^ifiited in regard to tha 
weather, as he is supposed to know something about it in IfceselatitudeBi 
and he is particularly catechised on the navigation id the bay acnd tiie 
formation and character of the coast. We are really begiming to hare 
strong hopes that his serrices will be called into requisitioB, and tiiat m 
the course of a few days more we will be in eig^ of land. The nigii* 
has passed without accident, the barometer is rising, and -tte wind hm 
gone round to the north-west, a sun indication that we will hare ol«r 
weather. But the sea is not at all so smooth as it was the day before; 
it is in fact so rough as to &ror the belief that tiiere naust hare been s 
aerere gale a short time since hi these latitudes The wind ia also refy 
perceptibly incFeasing;' and tiiere are serious misgirii^ Uiat we are go- 
ing to hare that threatened gale now. The oondition of tibe reasel is 
such as to alarm us greatly for the safety of the cable, should it oomood 
to blow rery hard, as Ae large amount already paid out, «nd the qnan* 
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tit7 of «ml ^ommied, htiwe Itghiened her 00 mnoh t8 to raider her 
ntheriuiflasyinaheayyflea The baroaneter is still riaing, and risiiigyerj 
fvindly, but the wind is inereaaing, and although it has not yet attained 
the magnitude of a gale, it ie blowing rather fresh for ns in the present 
iBiaetded state of our feelings. It is not a head wind, however, and that 
10 gMatlj in <mr fitver. Both wind and sea are nearly abeam, and the 
soUiag moticm which the latter ereates bringi a strain upon the eable 
whioh gives rise to the most nnpleassnt feelings. The sea, too, seems to 
be getting worse every minnte, and strikes the slender wire with all its 
fiuree. Every surge of the ship afbots it, and ss it eats through eaoh 
wave, it makes a small white line of foam to mark its track. The sight 
of that threadlike wire battling with the sea, produces a feeling some- 
what akin to that with which yon wonld watdi the struggles of a drown- 
ing man, whom you have not the power of assisting. Yon can only look 
on, and trust either that the sea wUl go down, or that the cable may be 
able to resist the force of the waves saccessfnlly. Of the fmner there 
is very little prospect, but of Uie latter there is every reason for hope. 
The struggle has been going on now for several hoturs, and there is no 
more sign of the cable parting than when it commenced. The eleotri* 
dans report the continuity perfect, and the signals which are received at 
intervals from the Agamemnon, show that that vessel is getting along 
with her part of the work in admirable style. What more can we de- 
sire ? Yes, there is something more ; for, although we are domg so well, 
we are unreasonable enough to wish we were doing better, or rather to 
wish that we had done altogether, and were safe in Trinity Bay, after 
landing the cable. We are still more unreasonable to wish that we were 
steaming up the bay of New York; and that, after this terrible contest 
between fear and hope, we were once more at home and among our 
Mends — at home, to tell them of all we have seen and all we have 
done — how we have failed or succeeded, as Providence only can deter- 
mine. We have known what it is to be defeated again and again ; and, 
although some of us have suffered much from anxiety and watching, we 
oaa hardly tell what an CKcess, what a wild, delirium of joy, success may 
BOt create among us^ But this is anticipating what may never happen ; 
fer, altho1^^h we have been successful thus &r, who can say we will con* 
tiime. so to Uie end ? 

It wQvId seem impossible that where there is so much anxiety and 
mental uneasiiieBSy tike most ludicrous a£Eur could excite even a smile; 
and why it should be otherwise let the philosophic say* An incident 
illustrattTO of this remark was afforded this afternoon, just about dinner 
timei 
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** Wril," iaid a mttabtr of one of the memm^ ap^proM^iig BoiMof bk 
WBOOts^ <" ireai, it b done at lail*' 

''What it done?" saki luklf a doMi, with tlie bmm* iapalkni Insto; 
^ What 18 done, the cable ? '' 

'' The eaUe? No, dinner ia done f" he repUed, wlili a tone of dia- 
gimt that showed, however his oomradeB might regard hia remark, he 
oortainly did not intend it as a jola. Tfaej laughed, however, ag ttnoh 
aa if it were intended Ibr one, pnhMj more beeame hia ezplaaataon 
reliered their minds from the apprabennoa that it was reaBy the cable 
he spoke o£ HoweTcr improbable it maj appear, tiiere are some irho 
seem to think less of <lieir own Utcs than thej do of the tarred line now 
nmning orer the stem ; and there are Ibw who woold not lisk their own 
saiisty to seonre Aat of the cable. This is paramount to aH other con- 
siderations, and ererj one IMs that it is so, fh>m the apprentloe bej op 
to the captain. 

We have made a better rmi tc^da j than during any twenty4rar 
hours since we started. At 12 o'clock we were in lat. 50 deg. 82 min., 
long! 41 deg. 55 mb., having made from 1S9 to 145 miles, as is shewn 
by the following : 

Distance run by obMiration, 145 milM. 

*• Ship'glog, ia9 " 

Bi«ineer^a log, . . . . Ua " 

" Patent log, 141 7-10 

In ninning this distance we hare paid out 164 miles 683 fathoms of 
cable, which shows a surplus of 19 miles 683 fathoms- over the distanoe 
nm by observation, or about 14 per cent. The depth of the water varies 
from 2,424 to 1,950 fathoms, and the wind, which blew from W. N. W., 
freshened very considerably. It did not, however, attain the force of a 
gale, and what was still more gratifying, began to fall as night approached, 
while the barometer continued rising. 

Fifth Day— August 2. 

At seven o*clook this morning a steamer was reported coming from 
the westward, and steering directly on our course^ -What Tesaei eould it 
be? Not the Porcupine, which the British government deqwteihed to 
Trinity Bay to look out for the Niagara on her arrival. No, it could 
not be the Porcupine, fbr she would not come out so far. It must be one 
of the Boston or New York steamers, which had fbUowed the course of 
the Telegraph plateau for the express purpose of meeting and speaking 
the Niagara. Tea, it must certainly be from mther of these places. A 
few minutes more, however, will place the matter beyond conjecture. 

In half an hour from the time at which she was reported we discov- 
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aved tbaiflb^ waaa BMt<)ii ^tetmei boai>4 for LiyerpooL On ^miiig 19 
to the Gorgon aho slowed dowa^ and finally eiopped to make 8i|;nals wittt 
our eaeori, from whieb she learned themiaaioaon wluohweareemployed, 
aa well as tbe sncoesa that has attended us thus far. As it was impossi- 
ble for the Goifon to stop, the steamer tomed off her oourse, and pro- 
aeeded westward with her nntQ she ohtained all the information she eonld 
glean. Then stop]»qg and waitbg till we same np, she dispbjed a fogul 
whiofa we sapposed indieated her number or name, but which we ware 
unable to make out Her deck was liljerally erowded with passengers, 
and from what we oould see of thmn through the glasSi it was eyident 
that they were watdiing us with the g^^eatest interest Capt Hudson 
had the telegraph flag JUsplayed at the miien, and as it is of somewhat 
gigantio dimensions, with the words '^Atlaatie Telegn^ph" wrou^t 
upon St in large letters, th^ had no difficulty in determining who and 
what we were. Then, too, if they could not discern the delicate line 
between our stem and the water, they must certainly have seen the wheel 
over which it was paid out, revolying with a speed that showed we were 
doing our work rapidly and well. The rate of paying out had reached 
seven miles an hour, and we were going through the water at from five 
to six. How different from the expedition of lest year, when the speed 
of thc^ship hardly exceeded an average of four miles per hour I After 
watehing us for fifteen or twenty minutes the steamer proceeded on her 
course, dipping her flag to us as she went — a compliment which was 
promptly returned. Less than an hour after she had disappeared below 
the horiion, and we oould only trace her course by the black line of 
smoke she left along the sky. 

There was a very heavy swell, like that left after a gale, during the 
whole of thb day, and our ship rolled as she never rolled before, and as 
we had hardly considered her capable of doing. The cable, however, 
exhibited no sign of parting, and ran 0|it at an angle with the water that 
showed that it was not affected by a strain greater than the eighteen 
hundred pounds which had been put upon tiie brakes. As for the ma* 
obinery itself nothing could be more perfect than the way it worked — 
DO jarring, no irregularity of motion, but every thing in and about it 
was aa atMdy and as perlbot in its operation as clock-worL It has been 
running four days altogether, and is just as reliable now as when it was 
set in motion after the q»lice was lowered in mid-ocean. The tar whidi 
is piessed oat of die cable aa it passes over the grooved wheels, collects 
in large quantities; but the scrapers, which the wise foresight of Mr. 
Sverett provided, prevent it from accumulating in the wheels and dog- 
ging their action. The brakes have never once failed, and never allow 
the strnin upon the cable to exoeed the pressure of the weights. They 
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vre properly eallad self-rsleatttig, wad aHhongh Ikej om, 1^ meftHs of 
ftdditionftl weights, be made to inereaae tlie preesnre or strain upon the 
oMfiy yet) nntil those vdghts are still farther inereased, H is hnposaUe 
to aagment that strain in any other way. Whether we are saceessM or 
not, no fimlt osn be found with the maehinery. 1%e ship nuiy roll still 
worse than she does now--«nd that is bad enough — but it is not in the 
least affected by her motion, and pays oat as steadOy and as easily in a 
heavy swell as if there was not a ripple on the sea. The elond of steam 
whidli rises from it, and whidi occasionally enrelopes the operatares, 
proves how indiqtensable the use of water is in working the brakes, for 
the heat jHrodaced by the friction is so great, that if not kept down it 
woold char and bom np the dm blocks in a Tery diort time. <8eyeral 
gallons of water are consomed daily by the Motion of the brakes, and 
thrown off in clouds of steam, sometimes as defoae as that which is blown 
off by a locomotive. Large quantities of tar are pressed out of the cable 
as it enters and leaves the machine, and &11 into tubs which are left near 
the machine for its reoeption. Of this stuff a couple of ordinary siied 
barrels full are collected each day and thrown overboard. It is all-per- 
vading, and besmears every thing about it witiiin a distance of twenty feet 
The course of the cable is marked by one continuous Mack line, and 
small feathery-looking flakes of it are whirled tiiroagh the air, bAmear- 
ing every thing they touch. Some parts of the ship look as if a heavy 
shower of it had fallen, and in others it has become hard as it accumu- 
lated, and formed into little monnd& The ftoni of the dynamometer 
has changed its original green color, and is now almost entirely black, 
while the operatives at work at and around the machine are covered with 
large patches of the same odor. Yet with all its disadvantages it would 
be a difficult matter to get along without the tar, for it has proved the 
greatest preserver that could be found for the cable. 

I have said that despite the bad weather and heavy sea tiie paying- 
out process was going on wdl, but during the night the continuity was 
again affected, and although it was restored and became as strong as ever, 
yet it was for about three hours a very unpleasant affair. It was subse- 
quently found that the difficulty was caused by a defect of insulation in 
a part of the wardroom coil, which was cut out in time to prevent any 
serious consequences. There were only a few on board the ship, how* 
ever, aware of the occurrence until afler the defect was removed, and tiie 
electrical communication was re-estabfished between the two ships. Beth 
Mr. Laws and Mr. De Sauty, the two dectriotans on the Niagara, were of 
the opinion that the insulation was broken in some part of the wardroom 
coil, and on using the tests for the purpose of ascertaining the preeiae 
point, they fbund that it was about sixty miles fWmi tiie bottom of that 
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Mil, tod betwean ihvee mi iamt buadred from tiie part wKi^inu^ tliMT 
TfmjiDg<m!L The cable was immedialelj out at this point and ^lieeaTto' 
a deck coil of ninety miles, which it was intended to reserve for iMjing 
in shallow water, and was therefore kept for Trinity Bay. About four 
o'elodc in the moming the eontiniiity was finally restored, and all was 
going on as well as if nothing had ocourred to disturb the confidenoe we 
£»lt in the snoeess of the eipedition. 

At noon we were in latitude 40'' 52', longitude 45'' 87', and had nm, 
by obeerratioii, 154 iniles, and by log as follows : 

By ship's kw, . . . .... 144 miles. 

Bj eogineer^fl log, . . .... 141 S-8 ** 

By patent log, 1418-10" 

The length of oaUe paid ottt was 177 miles 150 finthoms for the pre* 
ceding 24 hours, which is a surplus of 23 miles 100 fathoms orer the 
distance, or 15 per cent. The depth of water was from 2,385 to 1,600 
&thom& Wind nortL The signals which have been received from the 
Agamemnon inform us that she is paying out at the rate of seven and 
eight miles an hour, from which we derive the assurance that she has 
fine weather, and that like ourselves, she is making the most of it The 
night has set in fine ; the barcmieter continues risioig, and althon^ the 
vessel still rolls considerably, we have had ezperience enough to tell us 
there is nothing to be feared from this motion. It is, however, impoe* 
sible to throw off the feeling of uneasiness created by the interruption 
of the electrical communication, and those of us who have a more ner« 
vous temperament find it a difficult matter to sleep. The writer tried 
hard for something Hke four long hours to get into that blissful state of 
oblivion, but it was of no use ; it was impossible to think of any thing else 
but the cable ; and abandoning the attempt, he got up, and passed the 
remainder of the night in visits to the coil, to the machine, the stem of 
the ship, and the electrical department. 

Sixth Dajf — August 3. 

This is the aimiversary of the day on whioh OhristofAer Columbus 
sailed on his voyage of discovery to America — is it to be still further 
signftl?**^ as one of those on which the work of connecting the Old and 
the New Worlds was accomplished? Heaven grant that it may be so, 
although it seems almost like presumption to hope. And yet there is a 
strong undercurrent of confidence that is often the precursor of success, 
althou|^ we are still about two hundred miles from land, and a kink in 
the caUe, or a hole running through the gutta porcha into the con* 
duetofr— and through which you could not even force a hair— would ren* 
der the labor of years utterly unavailhig, we are so confident now, ihat 
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we tre caloalitisg <» flemg kttd U>viotw6m mMwigmmMmM Amiim 
o^elook, as ihe obeeryatioii wliidi was lalwa at noon to-flky skmre ttm* 
ii is not moie thaa one hundred and £fly miles o£ 

TIm great work of this nMunumg was the disage from the Ibie hoU 
eml to that in the wardroom, which are at least two hmdred fiiet apart 
This took plaoe at eight (^dook in the moiBing, and as the time was 
known to all on board, there was even a lar|psr crowd asMmhlsd to wit* 
new it than I ohserTed at anj of the other ohaBges. It was coaeadered 
a most critical time, and ahfaoagh the operation tomed oat to be retj 
simple, it was anticipated by some with considentble nneaawiftss. The 
splice between the two coils had been made some hours in advance, sad 
men were stationed all along the line of its oonrse from the hold to the 
waidroom. Mr. Everett and Mr. Woodhonse were both on hand, the 
best men had been picked out to pass up the bi^, or bend, when the 
last turn should be reached, and <me man, named Henry Paine, a splicer, 
was specially appointed to walk forward with the bight to tiie after or 
wardroom coll. As the last flake was about to be paid oat, the sh^ 
was slowed down, and by the time the last three or four tarns came te 
be paid out, she could hardly be said to be moving tluroi^ the water. 
The line came up more slowly from the hold, until they were nearing 
the bi^t, where it could not have been going oat ftster Aan half a mile 
an hour. One more turn and the bight comes up. There is not a sound 
to be heard from the crowd, who are watching it wiih eager and aajdous 
frees from every point of view. No one speaks or has rentared to speak 
for the last minute, eacoept the engineeia, and they have very Utile to 
say, for their orders are conveyed in the most Isibonio style^ and the 
quick " aye, aye 1 " of the men show that they understand the fail value 
of time. << Now, men," says Mr. Everett, << look oat for the Ught," as 
those in the hold hand it up to the men on the orkvp deck, and it ia 
passed from hand to hand till it reaches the platform and hmg passage 
which has been built upon the spar deck for this part of the work. 
Here the bight arrives at last, and Paine takes it in his hand, paying 
out as he follows the line of the cable to ^ wardraea ocoL How 
anxiously the men watch him as he walks that tsiriUe distaace^of two 
hundred feet, and think that if he should happen to trip or standbla whtts 
he holds that bight in his hand, the great enterprise may end in diaastar. 
It is not a difficult task, but how often have things that are so taaij 
performed, been d^eated by want of coolness. There is, faoweveri saoh 
an easy self-possession about the man as he comes slowly after the long 
black line, that it inspires confidence. ^< AU hands'' have deserted the 
decks below, and follow him as he widks aft, and one in his iaqpaticaee 
to get a glimpse of him, has nearly fallen through the skyli^^t of the 
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fBgine^TOOM, m utiibb'lio hM amadieJMraral panes i^l^aaei in the elwl 
to save himeeltl " Pick up the pieces," sajs PcitM, in a vein of qniet 
biwior^ae he pvooeeds^m hia conne, witheot intenvption, and eoming 
«p to the wheel, whidi is immediatelj mhote the ivmrdroom, he stmight- 
ens the bight, and the cable be^^ to mn ovt from the top of the ooil 
on the deck beneath. His work is done, and as the line passes ont of 
hiB hands, he Teoeires a round of applause from the hands of the speo- 
tators, who, bat for those terrible narj rales, would have greeted him 
with a cheer that would hare done his heart good. As it is, thej must 
give Tent to their feelings in some way, and the exclamations of " Well 
done I " "< That's the feUow ! " '< By thunder, it's aU right ! " << Good 
boy, Paine ! " are not a bad compromise after all. Besides, it might be 
rather premature at this time to indulge in any triumphant expression 
offering before we are even in sight of land. 

AU the signab we have received from the Agamemnon are most en* 
oouragpng, and show that up to the present moment she has been as for- 
tunate and successful as oursdves. If her per centage of loss does not 
exceed ours, she will doubtless land the end of her half of the cable at 
twelve o'olook to-morrow. As we have some sixty miles further to go 
before we reach the bay of Bull's Ann, which is at the head of Trinity 
Bay, we cannot accomplish our part of the work before seven or eight 
(^dock in the evening, and it is doubtful— on account of the condition 
of a portion of the cable which we have yet to pay out — ^whether we can 
do even ihat. The defective part, which was discovered yesterday in 
tiie wardroom coil, rendered it absolutely necessary to cut about raxty 
miles of it off, and to splice the severed end to the quarter-deck coil of 
ninoty mfles. This part of the line has been coiled so often, that it is 
bent and twisted to such an extent as to render it difficult to pay it out 
as fast as tiie other parts with safety. For this reason our landing will 
be delayed much longer than we expected, and it is hardly probable that 
we will be able to get into the bay of BulPs Arm before Thursday 
Boming, the 5th instant. 

The observation taken at noon to-day, places us in latitude 49 
deg. 17 nun., longitude 49 deg. 28 min., diowing that wo have 
Km since twelve o'clook yesterday, 147 miles. Our run, according to 
the difierent logs, is as follows : 

By ship's log, 137 nules. 

By engineers log, . . . . 188} " 
J^ patent log, 1^4 '« 

In making this distance, 161 miles 763 fathoms of cable were paid 
out, which shows a surplus of 14 miles 613 fiithoms expended, or an ex- 
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oesa of ten per oent The depth of water taried from 882 to 7^ 
fathom& Wind north-west. 

At bftlfrpMt two tJie Gtwgon mftde a ngoat to us, wliidi, tnaelated 
fr(Hn the nnmben, reads as fdlowa: 

" I congratulate yon on your sucoem'* 

To this the following signal was sent : 

" Accept my best thanks." 

The weather was magnificent, and the surface of the ocean was hardlj 
disturbed by a ripple. I haye stated that the wind was W.N.W., and 
that is what the log of the ship says, but at times there was not aioogli 
to waft a feather, and the day was one of the mildest that this high 
northern latitude has ever seen. There was no indication of fog, unless 
the light summer haze that rested over the water could be tortured into 
the name. We saw several icebergs, some of the most gigantic dimen- 
sioDS, rising to an altitude of from fifty to a hundred £eet They were 
fashioned into a wonderful variety of forms, castles, towers, forts, Gothic 
church spires, columns, and one had a gigantic arch that seemed to rest 
on columns of emerald. The effect of the sun upon this was magiufioent. 
The rays striking upon the clear green surfiice of the icy columns^ the 
upper part of which were covered with a singularly fantastic fretworl^ 
reflected themselves in all the hues of the rainbow. As our vessel pro- 
ceeded on her course the position of the berg was entirely altered, and 
the great arch which we had seen but half an hour before, was trans- 
formed into a massive fort, with parapets and all the works of ofienoa 
and defence. While looking at another, the crest of which rose above 
the water like a mountain peak, it fell apart, and sinking below the sur- 
face for a few moments, rose again in an entirely different form. One 
part resembled a large cliff with precipitous sides, in one of which was a 
miniature bay, on whose shores the swell of the sea broke in foam. The 
sky was one expanse of deep blue, except immediately over our head% 
where a peculiarly beautiful corona of fleecy white clouds had rested. 
There was something so remarkable in its form and appearance that 
those who felt inclined to look upon it as an auspicious sign, asserted 
that Heaven intended thus to crown our success, and mark its enooor- 
agement of the enterprise. 

The calm that rested on the waters during the day was prolonged 
into the night, in the subdued darkness of which we can still disooTsr 
some of the icebergs looming up above the water like immense rodcs. 
There will be little sleeping on board the Niagara this nighty for early 
morning will bring the long wished-for land in eighty and every one will 
be on the look-out. 
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Seventh day — August 4, 

Tile mornii^ of thin dsj will be memoiMMe in Ae hietory of the world, 
80 tiiat on whidi the Niagara first oame m sight of the Iflhmd outpost of 
the Amerieaa eootiiMmt, bearing to its shores one end of that great 
eleetrie ehsin whieh is to destroy both time and distanee, and bring the 
Old World Into the closest oommnnion with the New. It is an oeoasion 
only second to thltt on whieh the cable will be landed at the terminus i>t 
tike great ocean line. And what a morning this is, so bright and so 
dear, within a Ksw miles of the shores of a conntry which has been truly 
termed the land of fogs I There is not a breath of air, and were it not 
for its ever hesTing pulse, the ocean would be as still and as motionless 
as the depths of the great plateau itself. As everybody is anxious to 
see the land, ererybody is on the look-out The men in the foretop are 
not satisfied with that elevation, and have gone up some fiffy or sixty 
foet higher, while the main and misen-masts have each a number of 
rolunteers, every one of whom expects to be the first to report land. The 
forecastle has its look-outs too, although there is no prospect of their 
getting ahead of the others. 

At seren o'clock land was reported from the main*mast, but the re- 
port was a little premature, for it was not really seen. About eight, 
however, the cheering cry of " land ho ! " rang through the ship like a 
clarion note of triumph. Land at last, after six days of such anxiety 
and suspense as few men ever pass through — six days of weary watching, 
of feverish restlessness, and ending in nights that brought no repose. 
Land at last — ^yes, there it is, defined boldly and distinctly against the 
western horiaon. Oh ! friends at home, who believed we could not suc- 
ceed, and who trembled as you read of that fearftil gale, and the dangers 
tiirough which we passed, had you seen the glowing fiitces, and the tears 
of joy that filled the eyes of all as we gased upon the glad sight for honrs, 
you too would have felt as we felt. With what deep earnestness we 
thought then of home, and how we conjured up before our mental vision 
the glad feces that would welcome us on our arrival 1 What a scene of 
wild excitement New York will present as the news that the << imprac- 
^eable enterprise " has succeeded, and that in little more than a week 
the Niagara will make her appearance in ito bay ! But the voice of cau- 
tion warns against too sanguine anticipations, and reminds us of the 
truth of the unwelcome proverb which everybody knows. 

As we approach the land, we see more icebergs, some of which are 
floaMng in the bay, and others lying grounded on or near its shores. 
These bergs have assumed the most remarkable shapes, and are unde^ 
going singular changes. There is one suspended in mid-air, over an* 
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Other, of which it is a perfeet, though inTorted fko Bocfle. The had 
itself appears to be undergoiDg no less wonderful transformations, and 
where Imt vftw brief ntnatee a^o therowat BOftUag mible but the n^god 
and wiidJooking oeast novBtaois, towns aod TiUageehav^ «pnng vpy m 
if the barren efaores had been toBched with a nsHigioiatt'a wand and bc^ 
oome an enchanted Isad. Far off, as far aa the viaioBoan reaeh, appeafta 
a stupendous ni^road bridge, snpported bj a hsndred ahotoieBla; b«t 
hardly has the eye treated on it bofiire the abiitmeats iide srwij, aad a 
monatain with ita peaks downwards and its baie suspended in air takes 
ito plaoe. What strange bmd is this that startles the auad with its 
wonders ? It is bleak, barren, roeky, foggy, mooatainOBs Newfonndkad, 
and there before us ia tlie entranoe to Trinity Bay, near the head of 
whieh tilie cable is to be landed. 

The oities^ and villages, and mooBtaina suspended m nid-^ witk 
their peaks downward, are 0imt>ly so maay tbems ef the mirage, on 
which we have l^^en gaiing in bewildered asloaishment fyt several iumit 
past 

It is now half-past two o'elook, and we are enfterfaig Trinity Bay aft 
a speed of seven and a half knots an hour, payiiig oat the eaUe at a 
very slight inorease on the same rate. The curve whioh it forms be- 
tween the ship and the water proves that there is little or no strain upon 
it, and proves also another ihing, that it caa be run out at eight, nui^ 
and I belie?e ten miles with the greatest safety. This, however, as I 
have previously stated, cannot be done with old cable that has been 
coiled so often as to hare a tendency to kink, and there is, as baa been 
already intimated, some of this kind which, we will be obliged to pay 
out before landing. A signal, signifying *^ all weU," has been received 
from the Agamemnon, whidi must now be on the pwtt of landing bar 
cable in Yalentia Bay, Ii:eland, which is about IfiiO milea from oar 
present poeitbn: 

There is as yet no sign of the Porcii|»ne, the steamer which waa 
sent out by the British government to await our arrival, aad in ai or aa 
any assistance we mi||^t require ; and we fear ahe has gone round to St 
John% having abandoned dl hope, after out failure in July, of ever 
seeing the Niagara. The only sign of life we have yet seen is that pre- 
sentod by a few fishing smacks, whose eeeapants seem to know wiio and 
what we are, but who, with one exception, have not eshUnted the slif^t- 
est enthusiasm. This individual waved his hat three Or four tkaea, and 
gave other indications of his pleasure at seeing us; aBd this is the only 
demonstration we have y^t received of a private or public charaefter. 

A few minutes past five a steamer was tq^arted in the bay, and 
soon after she' was made out to be the Porcapine* In half aa kiar, Imt 
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r, Oiqiteim OUer> oiiae iboftrd, aad lind a oonmiltoiioii wUk 
Mr. IMd ini Oftftein Hadaon. He had, he eaid, givoB «|^aU hope <tf 
•MMBg fthe If iigann Val had ii#¥«rthelQ68 posted look^onte on Bull'« 
lalaad, whtflh emama^a a f iew of the hay aad a long dktanoe out to 
mk. The mmate he heard of her arrival he eent a telegraphio deapatoh 
to 8t. JohB'e, to notify the people there of the fiiot Mr. Field himself 
aaoii after west up to the trii^aph ataiioii} whioh is fifieea miles from 
where owr ship now is, with deq>atohes for New York, and which, al« 
lowing fbor thediffoenoe ia.timc between the two places, will bereoeiYed 
there to-night at least ao hour earlier than they are. sent. 

The CkMifon hoisted the American flag some hoars ago at the forSi 
aad 'the Niagara loarrks the Boglish at the fcre^ while the telegraph flag 
floats from her mia^. Onr progress np the bay is rather slow, on ao* 
eennt of the eonditien^of the cable, already alluded to; and it is now 
settled that we cannot get to our landiag-plaoe near the station brfoxB 
*to*merrow moniiag. We are paying o«t the cable at three miles an 
hour, and as it is dark, the P<Mroupine goes ahead,, and leads the way 
teWucds the Bay of Bnll^s Arm. The bleak momitiuns loom up through 
the night, and a huge bonfire, which has been built up in honor of our 
arrival on a neighberiqg hill, throws out columns of dense black smoke 
and gvsattongves of flame* It is a strange scene, of which onr ship is 
new the centre, aad in which she is the principal object. The raoon 
has not yet risen, but it is not so dark as to prevent your seeing, though. 
indisthMitly, to a osnsideraUe distance. . The afterrdeck coil, from which 
the caUe is. now g<Hng ont, is illumfnated with lamps, and about a dozen 
men are standing around the circle, ready to pounce upon any kinks 
tibat may auJke their appearance. The work is continued successfully 
to the end of this day ; and as there are but a &w more miles of cable 
to> be paid out^ it will be landed to-morrow m,oming. 

Aopording to observation to-day, the latitude was 48° 17\ lon^tude 
62^ 43', diowing the distance run to be 146 miles. The length of cable 
paid out was 154 miles 360 &thoms, the loss on which did not exceed 6 
percent. Depth of water from 742 to 200 &thoms. 

LAin)IKa OF THE CABLE. 

At tan minutes past two this morning preparations were made for 
tilie landing of the cable, and the Niagara is brought tp an anchor for 
the purpose. It is stiU quite dark, and we can only see the outlines of 
the hills which tower above us on every, side, showing that we are in a 
oempletely landlocked harbor. We have just received the news from 
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Ihe el^eiricians that a telegrapU« despatdi, orngaat, haa IHBeii moI fro« 
ibe Agameanoii, infonaing them tUiit a ihoiiBaod and ten milM of caUe 
have bemi pud oat from that ship up to the laat &o«r. The latelligeBaa 
10 pecnliarlj gratifyiag at iMa time, and adds to tiw eoAvnaim ivtiefc 
every one feels. The operators have beea at woik all day ind ni^t, 
and still labor with as madii seal as at the oommeneemtiit. Nobody 
has thought of going to bed, exeept a fewirho are so exhawtod by their 
long watching as to render rest a matter of imperative iWcemHy, 
Three of the Niagara's boats have been lowered, and two of tliese are 
to hold or booy the cable at some distance from the stefn of the vessel 
while the third receives a sufficient lengUi to reach the tdiegnph station, 
which is about half a mile from the shore. As the Niagara has been 
bronght to anchor, the cable is paid out over the machine with the aid 
of the little steam engine, which is put in gear with the payii^(-oat 
riieaves. About a mile and a half is lowered and coiled in the boat, 
and by sunrise every thing is ready for the oompftetion of the work. 
There is such a singular coincidence connected with this very part of 
the cable which is now about to be landed, that it deserves particular 
mention here. By reference to the account of tlie expediyon of last 
year, it will be seen that the laying of the eaUe was conimeneed at 
Valentia Bay, Ireland, on the 5th of August, and that ever three hm- 
dred miles of it had been paid out before it parted on the 11th of the 
same month. Some time after fifly or sixty miles were reoovered, and 
thb is a part of the same cable which is now about being landed. It 
is also somewhat singular that the caMe was broken on tiie 29th of 
June last and spliced again on the 29th of July. 

Before the landing of the caUe, Oaptain Hudson notified the Cap* 
tains of the Gorgon and Porcupine, and about &re o'doek tibe boats of 
the Niagara were raided in a regular line and connected vritii a hawBer, 
to tow that on which the cable was coile4 to the landing-plaoa The 
telegraph flag was displayed from the miaen truck, while the English 
flag was hoisted at the fore, and the American at the miien peak. A 
similar compliment was paid to the American flag by the Britiah ve»> 
sels ; and soon aflber our boats pushed off from the ship we observed 
others coming from the Oorgon and Porcupine to participate in the 
consummation of the great work. AU the cffieen of the Niagara, witii 
the exception of those on watoh on the ship, were in the boats, the erewa 
of which numbered altogether about sixty men. These, wHh the erews 
from the boats of the British ships, and all the officers, Englirii and 
American, made a total of about one hundred men. The demonstration 
was certainly any thing but a pageant, for there were none of those 
accessories which make up iHiat is generally understood by the irord; 
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Imi Hmmw «Mli te noM who w«m iitfiQed wMi « hifliwr ^praeiatioii of 
tk» ohoMoior of the oooMbn, nor who woro hotter qvalfifed to do H 
Iwmr; wd it is do«btM who th o r the pr w ea o o of thowuidi wonM 
Iwreedied 01^ tUii« to iti OBporleMeopBelMeity. Itwooldhee 
dUBoQit MiMMr ftr oae who hoe floflor nothiBg hoi mw prooenioDt to 
tem aa idflft of tiMi irineh attondod Oohnt set in the oompletion of 
this raterpoM^ The modo, the onmomrtMiooo, dl ooospiied to xendor 
ik i/okily dUktmiti iBatm waj eolebntaeii the wovid has ever oeen. 

The Bey of BvlFe Aiw is ea Met of the eee at liio head of Trinity 
Bvy, freni whkh it ma, betweaa a rangb of biegolar ldH% e diatmoa 
of about tea ailea. Some of theee hOk riae to the digmt j of mooiitains, 
vUoh are ia auaj pheaa iraoded dowa to ilie wster'a edge. The 
iahoepitafalo aatora of the dimate, ooMtriaed wMi the benen and rodcy 
aoM, 18 ralher aniavenAfe to Tegotatba, aad tiie Ibreata are oompoeed 
naandj of a ataated Tasiatj of pfae, whkh a al do m attahus a he^t of 
more thea 39 feet; wUk tibe torf, whkh ia aoaie pkoea eorers tibe rooka 
to the depth of three or foar Awt, k orempread with a dnek growth of 
The alreaaia, whkh dariag the eaaiaier aeaaoa heeome mere rir- 
, are eoajfefted iaio Ibaenag tenaate by the ftaahete which follow 
Aa breahkg ap of the kmg and dreary wmtar. Jadging iVoni the hilly 
and momtainoaa ehiraeter of thk part of the eoaatiy, and, indeed, qf 
Ab wMe idand, the ooastniotaon aad eataUiahnieDt of railroads ia the 
far difitaat Idtare naat prove a terriUy expeaaiva aflair. The landings 
pkioe fn the caUe k a Tory piatoreaqae fittfe beaeh, on whkh a wharf 
baa been coaotraeted. A read, ahoat ^e diateaatona of a bridk path, 
has l^een cat throagh the foreat, aad ap thk road, ihron|^ bog and mire, 
yoa find yoar way to Ae telegraph atatien, aboat half a mile dktant 
Aloagnde of thk read a treaeh has been &ng for the eable, to proaerre 
it^fren aeeideata, to whkh it ai^ otherwiaa be liaUe. 

When the beata arrived at the laadiag the ofteen and men jomped 
aahorev and Mr. Marth, firat leateBant of Hie Niagara, preaented Ot^ 
tain IBNidaon wMh tiM end of ifie eaU& Gaptaia Otter, of the Poroa- 
piae, and Conuaaaderitaiynuai, of the €K»gon, now took hold ci it, and 
ali fhe oSioera aad men itUowing thek eaaaipk, a prooaaaioa was Ibnaed 
aki^ the Ike. Aa the oabik waa eoterod with tar, Ae handling of it 
wai rather otfeeikaaUe, bat Aetewera aeae who, aader the ekeana- 
gtaaaaa^ ref oaed to tate a part in the laadmg. Thoe were some, it k 
Inia, who woald net at tot. pat tiMk bare hands to it, aad who aoaglit 
to ptotset them wkh glovee, or by vorering the eabk wilAi moaa. Thk 
mareannt, however, waa rather aapopakr; ao Ihe fjioifm were taken o^ 
aad akboogh part of thraaOBs adhaiad to the eable, there was little of it 
naad aftmrwards. The road or path over whkhwa had to take the < 
18 
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ifM « most priBiiiiT6 afiuf. U Mi nptii* wde of « h91 m ooople of koi- 
jbred feet high» mud liad baw cat o«t of tke tktok lbi«Bi of pines oad 
other eTergreena. In Bome plaoes the turf, whieh k to he -ImBd hen 
on the top of the hif^est moiaitfttBB, w«b eo aolt irilli reeont mns that 
joa would sink toyovr sttUes ia ii. The rosd-nisker or losd^naken, 
irhoover they irere, had eridently dene all in their power at the short 
nelioe they had to make it passaUe, and it is eneugh to say they saer 
oeeded to that extent^ although we oodd not help wishing thi^ they had 
not placed the steppiBg<«toBes so &r apart, and had been a little mors 
Uberal in the nse of timber. Well, it was vsp this road we had to marok 
with the cable, and a flplendid time we had. It was Imt reasonable to 
soppose that the three captains, who headed the prooessios^ wonld eeri' 
tsinly pick out the best paits, and give ns the advantagoof the stef^iBg- 
stones, but it appeared all the saaae to them, and they plimged into the 
bonniest and dirtiest parts with a re^esanesB and indifoenoe that satia* 
fied us they were ahmt the worst pilots we eonld hare had on land, de> 
qiite iheir weUrknown abilities as nafigators. 

This memorable proeessioii started at a quarter to six o'doek, and 
arrived at the telegraph station about twenty minates after. The asoent 
of the hill was the worst part of the jonmey, bttt when wo got to the 
top, the scene which opened before us wotdd hare repaid as Aw a jour- 
ney of twenty miles over a still worse road. There beneatfi us lay the 
harbor, shut in by mountains except at the eatmoe from Trinity Bay, 
and there, too, lay tiie steamers of the two greatest maritime nations in 
the world. On erery side lay an unbroken wilderness, and if we ex* 
eeptthe telegraph station, at iridch we will soon arriTO, not a sin|^ hahi« 
tation to t^ that man has ever lired here^ 

Never was sach a remarkaMe scene presented nnee the world began. 
Bven now, at the very point of its realiaation, it does not seem as if the 
work in which we have been engaged has been aeeomplidied. Looking 
book on the past, the seven long days of anxiety and suspense appear 
but as one, and it is almost impossiUe lor the mind to comprehend the 
great fact that the cable is really laid. It wonU seem like a dream, 
were it not lor the visible, palpable etidenoe which we now hold in oar 
hands, the deotric chain which binds the two worlds togetiier. Ho, it 
is not a dream, bat a great reality, the announcement ai which will star* 
tie the incredulous end unbdievtng.of botii continents. The continnifyy 
without which the cable woald be utterly valudei^ is as perfaot now an 
it ever was. Mr. D. Laws and Mr. De Sauty, the two i^ief aleotrietana, 
vdio have aooompanied us from England, hftre " tasted " the current, 
and about a doien others a^ the head of the procession have done the 
thing. The writer hihnself is a witness on this point, and wiU 
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BBTer forget the Biagalar teid taste which it had. Seme reoMved a 
pretty stoong shock — fio eftroog that they wilUDgly redgned the chance 
cf repeating the ezperioient. 

Ahoat twenty wlimtee after wc started from the beach we reached. 
Hie station of the Atlantio telegraph on this side of the ocean, where we 
firand some half doBcn of the inmateeawaiting onr arriraL The statiov 
IB a large tnaae baikKng, two stories high, and eight windows wide. 
On the first floor is a kitchen, an office and a sitting apartment, dignified 
wi^ the title of parler. The door opene on the side of the honse, and 
there is no means of exit from the front, for the simple reason that the first 
atoiy is eight or ten Ibet from the gronnd. This singular arrangement 
is ezpkined by the fiiet ihAt the bnilding is situated on the side of a hill, 
and that there is a eonsideTable diflinrence between the height of the 
frcftit and back walls. The second stoiy is divided into sleeping apart- 
ments separated by a single corridor, and the whole establishment will 
lodge about a desen persons. A beginning has been made in the dear* 
ing away of the forest in the hnmediate ricinity of -the honse, and in the 
donrse of a year, they wHl have as pleasant and as oomfolrtable a dwelling 
perhaps as any in Newfi>andland, althemgh it may not have all the luzories 
of civHiied UA. Of the details ef domestic life at the telegraph station 
more will be said hereafter. Meantime We mnst eonthnne the partien^ 
Lirs of onr narrative. 

On the arrival of the proeesrion the cable is brought up to the house 
and^he end placed in connection with the instrument. The deflection 
of the needle on the galvanometer gives incontrovertible evidenoe that 
the electrical condition of the cable is satisfoctory. The question now is, 
how shall we properly celebrate the consummation of the great event f 
How, but by an acknowledgment to iAiat Providenee without whose h^ 
toft the enterprise must have ended in disaster and defeat. Every one 
flsels that this is all ^lat is necessary to make the celebration complete, 
and to mark the undertaking as the work ef two great Christian nationsL 
When, therefore, they aU gatliered together befbre the telegraph station^ 
they understood the purpose for which they were assembled. Oaptsla 
Hodeon took up h4s position on a pUe ef boards, the ofieere and men 
standing round amid shavings, slumpe of trees, pieces of broken fumi- 
ture, sheets of copper, tel^raph batteries, little mounds of lime imA 
mortar, brant^s of trees, huge boulders> and a long eatalogua of other 
things equally, incongruous. 

^ We have," said the captain) " just accomplished a work which has 
attracted the attention and enlisted the interest of the whole world. 
That worie," he eontii!(ued» ''has been performed, not by ourselves; 
there has been an Ahnighty Hand ever us and aiding us ; and without 
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Ae Diyine Msistanoe dnu eitmided vb, iMMw mui inponUft. WiHi 
tiiifl eonriction firmly hnpNoed upon eor ninls, il beoomtB <wr 4ialky to 
acknowledge our indebtednefls to tkat aremdiiig Pnmd^ooe wbo kildt 
tbe sea in the h(dlow «xf his hand* ^ Not uito ua^ Oh Load I sot mito 
aa, bat to thy name, be all th6 giery.' I bopo the day will new 
wfaoi, in all our works, we tkaU refiBne to aekaeiwMge the ova 
hand of a Dime and Almighty Pow«v. It ia He whoaam rebake tha 
wittdis and calm tha seaa. He wo^ ia a myaterieoaway te hia peq^ 
His path 18 on the mighty waters. We have aaea his power ia tha 
tempest ; and when we have eidled npo» Him in the tiaM^f tEOBb)e» He 
has heard our T<noe. And yet how nngi^tefnl we are for all His fnan^ 
attd how soon we foiget Him when tiie troaUe passas away like the 
amniher oloud or the BMfiuBg dew. Ob a arieeim oeeaaaoD Uke^ the 
present, we shonld feel more partioalarly oar indebtadnass te Hui| awl 
it is with a feeling of heartlblt gratilade we ahodd aakaeadedga the 
many &?ors whidi He has beatowed open ns» Kiera are none herai I 
am sore, whose hearts are not or«riowi«g ynA feelkigs of tiie liTolieat 
gratitude to Him^ m riew of the great work idudi haa been aaeeop 
pbdied through His permission, and who are no4 wilUng to join in % 
prayer of thanksgiTtng for Its saeeesslU tanaination. I fM, tbeosforai 
aak yon to join me in ^ foUowiag iffayer,'Whioh is the saoM, with m 
few necessary alterations, that was offered fer the layii^ oC the oaUe : 

«'<0, Eternal Lord God, who alone i^readestoat thabearawand 
rolest the raging of the ses) who hast aompaeaed the wastes with bovada 
till day and night come to an end, and whom the winds and the sea 
obey— -look down in mwray, we beaeeeh Thee, ufoa w^ Tl^ asrvaiit% 
who now af^roaoh tiie throne of graee, and let our prayer aaoend before 
Thee with aeceptanee. Thoa hast eofnmandnd and enooan^sad ua ia aU 
oar ways to aeknowledge Thee, and to eonunit our wcnrka to Thee ; and 
Thou hast graotously pronused* to direet onr patfaa and topora^er our 
handiwork. We danre new to thwk Thee, balieTiig.that wUfaoot Tbj 
hdp and blessing nothing eaa prosper or saooaedi and we desire humUf 
t6 eommit all who hare been engaged iathis undertaking to Thjoace, 
proteetioB and gudanoa It has pleased Tbee toenable ua to eoaifletf 
what we hare been led by Thy prondenee te uadertake, that beii^ 
begun and carried on in the i^ixit of paaysr and ia depandeaee vsf» 
Thee, it may tend to Thy gkry, and to the good of all nation^ by pro- 
moting the increase of unity, peace, and ooneord. May Thy hand of 
power and mercy be so aoknowledged by all, that the lai^gaage of OFory 
heart may be << Not unto us, Lord ; not unto us^ but unto Tby nanKa, 
gire glory; '* that so Thy name may be haUowad and magnified iaua 
and by us. Hiou hast oontrolled the winds and tiie aeft by Thy al- 
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■iglity pmrer, Md graatod w mdi fiivonble vMther that we wera €ii- 
aMed <to kj Ae cable eaMj and effeetwJly. Finalljr, we beeeeoh Thee 
to impkBt wMhia us a tpiril ef bmaflity and childlike dependenee upon 
«ee; ndteaehwiolerdi^aa wdlas toeaj, ''If theLord wiU,we ahaU 
do tfaia or tbal^^ Hear as, O liord, and hear us in theae o«r petitions 
Meordiag to ISij pMfie«a promiae, fi>r Jeaas Ohriat'a aake.' " 

The ^ AflMA " whioh Ibllowed the eondaaion of thia prajer afaowed 
what a aineetoT e fl pona e it teoeiYed from the hearta of all preaent^ and the 
depth of fMling it exoited. '' You reooUeet," proceeded the Captain; 
<* what oar Sayioar toM hia diaciplea, that if they had fiuth, eren aa a 
gndnof araatard eeed, th^ eoaUmoyemoantaina. We hare perfbrmed 
a workf or rather we are ihankfal to Qod for haring performed a work 
ibr aa, whieh haa bean ridienled by a great maay who regpoded it aa an 
kapoaaihility. We hare betn peealiarly fitvored in being permitted to 
ke Hia ageata^ and we are pleaaed to acknowledge thai it waa throogh 
Hia inatramentality the work waa performed.^ 

At the eloae of tiie foregoing remarka the aadienee cf " cable byera " 
diaperaed, acme to amaae thonaelTea in abort ezeornona aboat the 
gnmada a^oimag the elation, and othera to explore the myateriea of 
Ae bailing it0el£ Aboat aa hour alter, the captain, ofioera and men 
aaaembled on ibe beach where the cable had been landed, and where 
they re-embarked for their acfireral ahipa* Up to thia point, every thing 
had been condooted wilh ailence and in a i^arit of moderation, which 
aeoM BUji^t oonaider ilkmited to the greatnefls of the work, and the 
Ibeiittg whieh the ocoaaion aught reasonably be supposed to oall forth. 
Had such a aoeae oeearred in the harbor of New York, it would have 
been impoasible to reetrain the wUd enthnsiasm and ezciteaient of the 
people. And who is there under the etreomatancea that would deaire 
eo do ao? But the men who laid thai tarred line acroas one half of the 
Atlantic, and who had passed six days in aaxioaa watching, in terrible 
Buapenae and in the midst of apprehension, one day hoping againat hope, 
and the neoct fearing when the prospect if peered bri^teat, thinking of 
ibe one thing by day and dreaming of the. oae thing in their short and 
traibled aleep, until it aeeoMd aa if on that slender eaUe their Tory liyes 
depended, aid the accident that proved fiital to ita safoty were to put an 
end to their cxiatence-— theae men were not devoid of eathuaiaam. No, 
no; iliere waa no want of enthuaiaam among them ; bat it waa deter- 
auned <ftat they should not gire vent to it till the work was .wholly ae- 
compliahed— >till the cable was laaded, till they had carried the end in 
adb^ to the telegraph ataftion, and till they had returned thanka to that 
Providence whose agenta they were in the woi^bg out of the greateat 
achievement whichhaa ever been conceived or performed by maa. Want 
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of eBtbanasm ! Oh, bad tiie people of New York— of «he Uuled StelM 
—of the two worlds, heard the wild hum that we&t rii^iig over the 
hilh, chasing the deer from their eoFerts, senfing thovsaads of startled 
sea birds ont upon the ocean, as if the land no loagor affwded them a 
place of secority— had they seen ^e fiMes ef these men, thejr wenld un- 
derstand what enthusiasm is, and how nnjost the snspieien that denied 
them the possession of an attribute onl J seeond to hope iteel£ Acheerit 
eonld hardly be called ; it was one wild, prolonged shont of ddiirions joy, 
sndli as might welcome the disenthralment of a nation, or ihe union of 
two worlds — a nnion in which we all partioipate, yon and I and ereiy 
one of us, and the remembrance of .whidi will liTO with as to the end. 
How eagerly we all waited for the word that told ns the time had eone 
when we might giro rent to ihe feelings that had been so long Testnan- 
ed 1 And when the first lieatenant of the Niagtea called npon ns to 
gtTO three cheers, what tongne could have remained, siloit were it eren 
tiie last sonnd it conld utter ? 

^ Now, men, three cheers," he cried ; and the last word had hardly 
been spoken when the demand was responded to with an ootborst that 
came from the yery depth of the heart. *^ Hurrah! hnrrahll hurrah 111" 
each louder and wilder than the last ; and as the final cheer burst forth, 
the echoes took it up and repeated it i^;ain imd again, till it seemed aa 
if the wilderness around were peopled, and thousands of Toioea in evorj 
Tsllef and on every mountain top joined in the glad shout of rejoicing. 
But three cheers are not enough— we must gire another "finr eonung 
up " — ^that is for the last pull, for the landing of the cable. And stiU 
another is demanded, one which cannot be refused if it were the last 
oheer we should oyer give. It is '' One for America and Eagknd ; " 
and it is called for by Captain Otter of the Porcupine, a gentleman 
whose earnest labors and whose untiring energy in his share of the work 
entitle him to the warmest praise. It was Captain Otter who surrey- 
ed the bay of Bull's Arm, and who guided us safely through all the in- 
tricacies of the passage Uie night (tf our eatninee into Trinity Bay. To 
him and to Captain Sajrman, of the Gorgon, who acted as our escort and 
pilot, from mid-ocean to the American termini, the line of the Athmtie 
Telegraph Company are largely indebted. It is doubtful if tlm British 
government could have selected from its long list of naval offieera two 
who have proved themselves more capable of performing the work with 
which thej were ^trusted, or two who were more earnest in their exer- 
tions to promote the success of the great undertaking. 

While the boats of the Niagara were <m their way to that ship, they 
were cheered by the crews of the Gorgon and Porcupine, and at twelve 
o'clock a salute of twenty-one guns was fired from the former vesaeL 
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Am a ki§e BQsiber of tlie bimi en board oiu sU§ had boon at work 
«U n^if ibo0O lAo wialiod irore allowed to " tun in," and there were 
wcny fSew who did not take adTaalage of the pemuasioii, and fewer still 
who did not en|oj their reat. Thej had worked hard and well, and 
tt9(jk aa deep an intereat in the enooesa of the work aa those who had 
ft ipceater atike in it. 

MR. FIELD MAKES THE FIBST ANNOUNCEMENT TO THE NEW WORLD THAT 
THE CABLE IS LAID. 

Abont. e^jpht o^oloek on the evoung of the 4th instant, while the 
Niagara was prooeeding np Trinity Bay, and some seventeen or eighteen 
B&ilea distant tram the landing plaoe, Mr. Field left the ship for the 
porpoee of Tisiting the telegraph station, and if possible, of sending a 
despateh to the United States annooneing the snooess of the enterpriae. 
Aa the boat of the Porenpine was alongnde, it was eheerfiolly plaoed at 
his disposal by Captain Otter, who had now nndertaken to pilot the 
l^iagarab Mr Field immediately set ont, and as the Gorgon was on her 
way to the Bay of Bull's Arm, at the head of which tho'Cable was to be 
landed, he went on board that Teasel, and his boat was taken in tow. 
Here he was warmly reeeired by Captain Dayman and his officers, who 
were in the fall enjoyment of soeoess. It was near two o'olook in the 
looming before he arrived at the beaoh, and aa it was quite dark, he had 
considerable diffionlty in finding the path that led np to the station. 
There was no house in sight, and the whole scene was as dreary and aa 
desolate as a wilderness at night eonU be. A silence as of the grave 
reigned over every thing before him ; while behind, at the distance of a 
mile, he conld see the huge hull of the Niagara looming up indistmctly 
through the gloom of night, and the light of the lamps on her deck 
making the darkness still darker and blacker by the contrast. Ho 
entered the narrow road, and after a joumey of what appeared to be 
twenty miles came in sight of the station, which stands about half a 
mile from the beach. There was, however, no sign of life there, and the 
house, in its stillness, seemed strangely in unison with every thing around. 
It had a deserted appearance, as if it had long since ceased to be the habi- 
tation of man. In vain he looked for a door in the front, there was no 
entrance there; he looked up at the windows in the hope, perhaps, of 
beingable to enter by that way, but the windows of the lower story were 
beyond his reaoh, and the houae having been partly built on piles gave 
it the appearance of being raised on stilts. A detour of the establish- 
ment, however, led to the diacovery of a door m the side, and through this 
he finally succeeded in effecting an entranoa. The noise he made in 
getting m, it waa natural to OKpeot, would arouse the inmates, but there 
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•Moied to be ^Uher no inmatmi to avMve, or Ukam mafttos irare no* 
eaailj diBturbod. He slopped for a momeiii lo Ikton, «id aa he iiatoiied 
he heard the breatUag of aleepera ia an i^ariaMBt near him. Xhe 
doer was immediately ihrown opvi, and in a few aeoenda the doc pew 
were awake, wide awake, and opening their egrea wider and wider an 
the wonderM news fell npon their astonished and delighted eara^ 
Thej oonld hardly beliere the eridenoe of their senses, and were be- 
wildered at what they heard. The cable laid ! when bnt a few short 
weeks before they had received the news of disaster and defeat, and they 
had looked only to the fiur distant fntore for the accomplishment of the 
great work. The cable laid, and they nneonaiuons of it--4hey who had 
waited and watohed so many weary days and weeks for the ships th^ 
had began to believe wonld never oome. What I and they were now 
in the bay — (hose same ships — within a nule of them I can they be 
dreaming? Dreaming t no w h at Ihi^have heard is tme, all true, 
and there is the living witneft before them. 

" What do yon want ? ^' was the exclamation of the first who wan 
awakened, as he endeavored to nib the sleep ont of his eyes. 

'< I want yon to get np," said Mr. Field, " and hdp ns to take «he 
cable adiore." 

" To .take the cable ashore I" re-echoed the othen, who were now jnst 
awaking, and who heard the words mth a dun, dreamy idea of their 
meaning — ^^ To take the cable ashore." 

'' Yes," said Mr. Field, '< and we want yon at onee." 

They were now ihorooghly aroused, and directing Mr. Field to the 
bedrooms of the other sleeper8--<for there were fonr or five others in the 
honse — ^they prepared themselves with all haste to assist in landing the 
eable. But tb^ oihw inmates were akeady awake^ and when Mr. Field 
made his appearance on the corridor whidi divides the deeping apart- 
ments on each side of I2ie house, he found them awaiting him in the 
lightest description of summer clothing. As they had neither pants, 
vests, coats, shoes nor stockings on, the carious will have no dificnlty in 
discovering in what they were dr^EBcd. They were as amased at seeing 
Mr. Field as if he were an appariti(m ; and when they recovered ilien»- 
selves sufficiently to ask the meaning of snch a strange visitation^ they 
were thrown into another steto of wonderment by what he related. 
When they learned all, they dressed, and prepared Hiemsehres for the 
work before them. Mr. Field fovmd diat the telegraph offee wonld 
not be open till nine o'dock that meaning, and thait the operator of the 
New York, Newfoundland and London Telegraph' was absent at the 
time. He also asoertained that the nearest station at which he could 
find an operator was fifteen miles dktant, and that the only way of 
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iwtmtnts^k M^, fifteen na«B is N«w&n4kbd 18 «bd«l 
BCful to twite tin diflUDQe in a omHied ommtry, md is a toiemU^ 
Inig walk; bvt it ww eoneAing to be the bearer of sneh newe to a 
wiKole ooBtiaent) aai eo two ef tko young mea wtlUagly v^wsteered lor 
tin jwum^ beariag with tiiem, fi>r transminion to New York Aad the 
wMe Uailed Siaftee, tbe foUowHig despatA, wUeh iHrntaktad like firet 
aMKraaeemeBt of the anoeessfol aooon^^lathment of Ihe work, and tbe 
Uafcorieal laiqMAtaMe of wUdi will justify its repabltcafcba here : 

United States Stbax Fbioatk KiAOiJu, 
Trinitt Bat, NewfoundlaDd, August 6|^ 1858. 
To THE AsaoctAtKO PsiBS, Kvw York: — 

The Atlantic Telegrapb fleet sailed from Qaeenstown, Ireland, 
ftitnrday, July 17, met in mid-ooean, Wednesday, the 28th, made the 
i|dioe at eoee p. h.. Thursday, the 29tk, and separated. The Agamem- 
non and Valorous bound to Valentia, Ireland, the Niagara and Gkig^n 
for this place, where they arriyed yesterday, and this morning the end 
of the ciu^le will be landed. It is 1,696 nautical, or 1,950 statute miles 
from the telegraph house at tbe head of Yalentia harbor to the telegraph 
bouse at tbe %ay of Bull's Arm, Trinity Bay, and fiir more than two- 
thirds of this distance the water is over two nules in depth. 

The cable has been paid out from the Agamemnon at about the samo 
speed as fron^ the Niagara. 

The electrical signals sent and receiyed through the whole cable are 
perfect 

The machinery for paying out the cabk worked in Ae most satisfiu^ 
tory Bumner, a&d was not stopped foit a single moment from the time 
the splice was made till we arrived bora. 

Captain Hudson, Messrs. Everett and Woodhouso, the engineers, tho 
electricians, officers of the ships, and, in fact, every man on board tho 
telegraph fleet; hare exerted themselves to the utmost to make the 
eipedltion saooeasfai, and by the Ueasing of Divine Prori d enoe it has 



After the end of the cable is landed and connected with the land 
line of tel^raph, and the Niagara has discharged some cargo belong- 
ing to the Telegraph Company, she will so to Si Johns for coal and 
water, and then proceed at once to New York. 

Ctbvs W. Fibuu 

how thk crew of the niagara celebrated the success of the 

enterprise. 

Duu^ tkafbieneoii of the day on wbioh tbe oaUe was landed, the 
greater pari of the evew of the Niagara was permitted to go ashore and 
aoMise theiBsdveo as well aa they might in a perfect wilderness. And 
^ never did tbe erew of ai^ vessel e^|oy themselves with more seat under 
the eureaaastancea — it was diSerent from their shore experience in 
other plaees, bat the nevellj only eerved to increase the pleasure. 
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I amuad tkemnlTes is ea|iloritioas over ike liiHg wid tkrongh Ite 
fomto; others in piseatorial ezoornom vp tiie trant streamB; otbem in 
•wimming ; wiule otherv oommemonkted the ooeaei<m b j ereeting a mast 
near the point where the eable was landed, and digntted the pkoe with 
the title of << Niagara Oiiy." There were no lots marked onl^ it is trae ; 
no bonndariea, nor an j thing of that kind j b«t theie may be at soaM 
liitaie day, and if the inhabitants do not retam the name, ibey don't 
deserve to haye a city — that's aU. The portion of the orew who aissisted 
in this work numbered about a hundred altogether, and among these 
was a considerable body of the firemen, under the charge of Mr. Sexton, 
the engineers' storekeeper. The high officiating personage on the 
occasion — ^in fact the founder of the future city— •was John McMatb, 
one of the sailors, and jast the man to take the lead in such a movement. 
McMath resolved in his own mind that something more sbonld be done 
tb commemorate the great event in which he and his messmates had 
played a part, however humble, and acting upon this determination, he 
gathered a large number of the crew together, and addressed them on 
the subject. When they were all assembled he spoke in substance as 
follows : 

'' Now, boys, we are all here, and I want to say a few words to you. 
We have laid the cable. (Cries of yes, yes, and hurra). Yes, boys, 
we have laid the cable, and that's a fact, this time — ^no mistake now* 
(A voice — ^That's true, any way. Oive us some more of that kind of 
talk, Mac.) It's down, and it'll stay down where we have put it. 
(Another voice — ^they'll have a job to lift it — ^that's all). Now, what I 
want to say to you is this — (Aye, aye). I want the people who come 
here to know, ihat ihe Niagara's boys have been here before ihem, and 
that it was they that laid the cable. No objections to that (No, m, 
from a hundred tongues). Well, then, I have got someihing to propose. 
(What is it ? — ^what is it ?) I propose that we raise a mast on this very 
spot, and when we have got it up, that we shall oall the place all round 
about " Niagara City." Are you all agreed ? (Aye, aye, we're with you, 
Mac.) 

At the dose of this brie^ but pithy and forcible address, they all 
unanimously decided that MoMath should be the leader, and the better 
to perform his part he manufactured from the branch fsi a tree a boat- 
swain's whistle, with which to direct the men in putting up the mast and 
^^S&^g' Under his direction they went to work at ^e forest, seleoted 
the tallest pine, put a rope around it, and tagged and pulled till they 
dragged it up by the roots. They then out off the branches, until 
nothing remained but the straight trunk of the tree, which they planted 
firmly in a deep hole they had dug for Ae purpose. This part of the 
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i9ork fm§nm&iy Hmj lore diMitt lorenl othor trow to noka yupisftr 
the woBUk Tliere ww the BUUB-jerd, the nudntop-yftrd, the meintoih 
g»IIatii, end the mein-rojal-yard, md ebore tbeae all floated the flag, 
whioh they eztemporiied for the oooaeion, and whioh bore the simple 
mfloriptioii ''Niagara." At the dose of their work^thej gave three 
oheen^ and eeparated, bat tilio ralaing of the mast, and the founding of 
''Nii^ara City," fbrushed the flnbjeet of oonveraatioa among die 
erew for manj days after. 

HOME ECHOES OF THE GLAD TmiNGa 

The despatch whioh was sent to ihe Associated Press of New Fork 
did not, we understand, reach that city before the 5ih, on acconnt of 
the distance of the nearest station from the place where the cable was 
landed. That same day, however, and for a whole week, we continued 
to receive coDgratulations from all parts of the United States, and the 
Britidi provinces. As they serve to show the feelings whioh onr sac- 
oess called forth, and as they may be taken as the expression of the 
enthusiasm of the whole country, they will be read with interest. The 
following are pretty fidr specimens of those received both at Trinity 
Bay and St J<^ms : 

[Ftt>m Kow York.] 
ToMr. Fisld: — 

Despatdi received. All weB at home and store. Olorious. 

C. If. FlKLD k Co. 

[From Kew York.] 
ToO. W. Fiub:«— 

Accept from your friends in New York thdr portion of the world's 
•ongratulatioiuk 

Fsna CoopBB. 

St. Johns, N. B. August 7, 1868. 

TaiHiTT Bat, August 1^ 1868. 
[From New York.] 
To C. W. FiKti), Esq:— 

Sib — Year despatch has been received. I congratulate yon, myself, 
and f)r the. people of this city, on the success oi the great work of 
uniting toother the Old and New World, by the eleotrio telegraph. 
Science, will, and perseverance have finally trinmphed. 

DanibIi F. Tibman5. 

TauiiTT Bat, August 7, 1868. 
[From New York.] 
To Ctrits W. FntLD :— 

We have no faets in addition to your despatch of the 5th to the 
proMk Sveiy inoidont eonneeted with the landing of the cable^ or with 
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tlie arttrpiiie m ukj way, ivill ke BtgeAj iMMvad byr ike pdbtti^ 

TlurovgkoiU the oonntx]^ ttore k kitoaae anxietgr to know all in rektkMi 
to it, and Uie peas desirea the line kept open in the erening, bo long aa 
there are any nets of interest to warrant Pxtsb Coopsb. 

St. JoBsa, August 9, 1858. 
{JProm New ToiIl] 
Your ikmily ia all at Stoekkridge, aad wdL The joyfol newa mr- 
rived there THorsdaj, and almost overwhelnied yoor wi£ai Father 
rejoiced like a boy. Mother was wild with delight ; brothers, sisters — 
all were OTerjojed. Bells were rung; guns fired; ohildren let ont of 
school, shouted, <' the cable is kid "— '' the cable is laid." The village 
was in a tumiili of joy. My dear brother, I oot^ratiilate yon. God 
bless you 1 Dayip DimusY Fixu). 

St. JoKxs, August 0, 1858. 
[From Kew York.] 
To C^aua W. F»La:— 

Retunied from ooantry and reoeired yonr measatfo. Ooagratiilafta 
von with my whole heart on the aneoesa with which Proridence haa 
blessed the undertaking. Yonr name on every tongue. I need not say 
on what terms a household word. B. M. Aechibalb. 

St. JoBOia, Aogast 9, 18SS. 
[From Asior House, Kew Tork.] 
ToC. W. Fi«u):— 

The Oomaon Connoil of New York hare reeolvad on a great eelo- 
bration of the laying of the cable. The committee of arran^menta 
desire to know the day on which the first message will be sent, in order 
to recommend a general illumination in the evening. Please send reply 
to the day. Daniil F. TnnAiiN, Mayor. 

Sr. Jomn, A«cMt 11, ISaa. 
[Fhmft Kew York.] 
To 0. W. FiiLD :— 

Parties are pressing upon us messages to pay for them, and take 
their turn, when the line opena. What smtll we do ? Please reply. 

W. a Hum. 

The following despatch waa sent by Mr.' Field to the President, in- 
forming him of the landing of the eaUe : 

TaiRiTT Bat, August 7, 1888. 
To His EzciunroT Jamxb Buchjuiav, pRi8n>m or the UiiniD Siatbb, Bcpvoca 

Sprihos. 
Your telegraph despatch duly received. We landed here in a wil- 
derness, and, until the telegraph instruments are all ready and perfectly 
adjusted, no message can be recorded over the cable. Yom akaU have 
the earliest intimation; bat some days may eli^Me before all is perfeetad* 
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The first message from Europe will be from the Queen to yourseU^ and 
ihe first from Amerioa to Europe jomr regij. 

With great respect^ yery trulj, your friend, Ornus W. S^ab. 

To this ihe following reply was reoeired : 

TRXiriTT Bat, Augoflt T, 1868. 
[Froin Bcdnyrd SpriDg8.J 
To Otkits W. Field, Esq. ; — 

My Dbab SiSi — ^I con|;ratulate you with all my heart on the success 
of the great enterprise with which your name is so honorably connected. 
Under the blessing of IHyine Froyidcnce, X trust it may proye instru- 
mental in promoting peace und friendship between kings ana nations. I 
haye not yet receiyed the Queen's despatcL 

Tours, yery respeotfrdly, Jamss Bcchahait. 

Tbdiitt Bat, August 6, 1858. 
(Trom Baltimore.] 
1*0 Kr. Fuld : — 

Haye you laid and operated the cable successfully ? We cant be« 
Seye the good news here. Ja. J. Bogsbs. 

St. Johvs, August 9, 1858. 
[From Baltimore.] 
To 0. W. Field :— 

Tour despatch, announcing that the Atlantic telegraph cable has 
been laid, was defifrered to me yesterday. I thank you for it, and con- 
gratulate you heartily on your success. J. H. T. MAMHsas Suttok. 

8r. Johns, August 7, 1858. 
[From Bofiton, August 6.] 
To C. W. FniD :— 

BfeAB Snt-^The city auihorilies of Boston to-day ordered the firing 
ai 100 guns upon the Common, and the ringing of bells for one hour 
from noon, in honor of the successful laying of £e cable. 

Bespectfully yours, ALszANnza H. Pnica. 

Br. JoBKS, August 7, 1858. 
[n«m Boston.] 
ToO. W. FuttD!— 

Tour despatch is receiyed,* uniyersal joy is expressed; 100 gnns 
fired this morning in honor of the success of the great eyent of the age. 

Nathan. P. Banks. 

8r. Joams Augut 10, 1S6S. 

[From WaflhingtOQ.] 
To C. W. FiXLD :— 

Sm — ^Please adyise the quickest route for sending you a flag-etafi* of 
•ak, grown at Mount Yemon, for your company to commemorate. 

Jab. 0. BucHBR. 
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pVoni BL /olms, IT. B.] 
To Vr. FmD : — 

Accept the most hearty oongntoktioim of Meflsra. Jardine^ Kobert- 
son, myself, and the inhabituita of this city generally. All join in oon- 
gr&tolating yon on yoor brilliant snooess. D. B. Stxtsns. 

St. JoBMis, August 9, 1858. 
[From Ha&faz.] 
To Gtsub W. Fiklo, Esq. : — 

Greatest enthusiasm here— -everybody fall with joy. Salutes were 
fired during Saturday afternoon from the Citadel and flagship, and by 
tiie Halifaz Volunteer Artillery, under Gapt Tremain. Ereiy piece 
of buntinff in the city displayed, and every bell ringbg. In the evening 
all the publio buildings and principal bosiness establishments and pri- 
vate residences illuminated. Many magnifloently and gayly decorated 
Telegraph offices shone forth with names of all prominent men cele- 
brated in telegraph history, in which that of Mr. Field occupied the 
most conspicuous place. Immense torchlight procession, headed by the 
Mayer, Hali&z Yolonteer Artillery, and Bngineer Oon»any, paraded 
the streets until a late hour, discoursing sweet music to the amusement 
of citisens who, in vast numbers, promenaded the streets, cheering 
enthusiastically when passing the telegraph office. Many persons came 
in by railroad from the surrounding country to witness the demonstra- 
tion. Double royal salute of forty-two guns each will be fired frma 
Citadel, flajnhif, and by the Halifaz Artery, as Queen Victona'e 
message to President Buchanan is passing throo^ Nova ScoUa. 

Jxssx HOTT. 

^ St. Johns, August 6, 1858. 

[From Toronto.] 
ToO. W. FiitD:— • 

His £«|}ellency the Goveraor Oenaral desires to express hiAeen- 

gratulations on the success of the accomplishing of the great under? 
taking of laying the Atlantic telegraph cable. 

B. J. PsNNEVEATHBB, Oovemor^s Secretary. 

Taimrr Bat, August 7, 1858. 
[From MontseaL] 
To 0. W. Field :— 

I congratulate you most heartily — a flood of joy bursting forth from 
all parts of Canada at your indefatigable perseverance and final successi 

O. S. Wood. 

A VISIT TO THE TELBaRAPH STATION. 
The road which leads from the beach up to the telegraph station has 
already been described, and tiie reader is therefore aware that it is not 
the most inviting for those who are fond of rapid travelling. But it is a 
short road, and the passage over it is neither dangerous nor difficolt| 
although the bog hiO\eB are but partially filled up, and the person who 
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irould vnderUke to wtlk over h with clean shoes would be somewhat 
disappointed at the end of his jonniey. At one end of this road, within 
u few feet of the beabh, stood the telegraph station, before it was removed 
on the day the cable was landed. There was neither house nor log 
cabin there, and were the spectator not informed that the station had 
occupied a partieolar spot, he wonld hare some difficulty in finding 
the precise place where it was located. The station was simply two vp- 
right poles planted in the earth, mod rising to a height of about three 
and a half feet, and having a board three feet long and fiye inches wide 
nailed on top. Upon this a small instrument for transmitting message^ 
was placed, and on this instmment Mr. McKay, the Supenntondent of 
the lines of Newfoundland, operated. He took it down soon after the 
cable was landed, put the instrument in his pocket, and literally speak- 
ing, walked away with the station. It wonld, howeyer, have been a 
somewhat difficult matter to dispose of the Atlantic telegraph station in 
the same manner, and the man who should undertake the task would 
have had a hereukan labor to perform. The reader has been maide 
ac(|uainted with the &ct that it is built on the side of a hill ; that it has 
bnt one door, and that opens on the side; that it is two stories high, 
with a parlor, a kitchen, and several bedrooms; that it is constructed 
mainly of wood ; that it b five miles from the nearest bouse and fifteen 
Biilee from tiie neanst village ; that an attempt has been made to dear 
away the wood which hems it in on ahnoat every side, and finally, that 
it is in the midst of a perfect wilderness; bnt as yet he knows noticing 
of the wonderftd domestic life that exists inside of that same house, and 
ci the strange domgs that take place therein, especially in the culinary 
departments. I may begin by steting that there are eleven occupants, 
and iriien I say that these oeeupaate are aH of the masculine gender, 
the reason why things are not as they oug^t to be in that house will at 
once become apparait No. man ought to be surprised, for instance, if 
the bread is not well baked, the meat not sufficiently cooked, the tea too 
WMk or too strong, the potatoes-— whenever they get them^-boiled to 
mash, or not boiled at all, or if th»fire respires to be kindled at least half 
a dooen times a day. Nor should ihcy be astonidied if the beds are not 
made till the occupant is just ready to get into them; and if , according to 
Hie same system, the teble utensils are not cleaned till every thing is 
cooked and ready to go on the taUe. All tiiis is explained by the fiict 
that there are no women to attend to these things, and if the Telegraph 
Oompany should permit tibe operators to live as they now are, their relapse 
into a stete of semi^^barbansm, so far as the domestic usages of oiviliied 
life are regarded, is only a qaestion of time. Imagine eleven or twelve 
young men thrown for the first time on their own resources, endeavoring 
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to oook for IbfimBolTes, to wuh the diahes, to sweep the floori to mako 
the beds, to light the fires, and to perform the hnndred and one little 
tiiiags of whidi men know nothing, but which, wiUi those other '' trifles,'' 
make up that greatest of all blessmge — a oomfortable and a ha^j home. 
Imagine, in faot, a man attempting to perform the part of woman in hia 
olomsj, ungainly way, and you haye some idea of what a house full of 
men ean effect in this line, and of the condition of the domestic portion 
of the Atlaatio telegraph station in particular. What a scene of confu- 
aioa in the kitchen, what a terrible state of things in the half fiimished 
parlor, without a so&, and with a few boxes and trunka for seats ! what 
a firii^tful chaos in the doien little bedrooms v^ stairs, where the blankets 
and sheets and pillows are rolled up in one mountainous lump, or so 
twisted about as to furnish a good half hour's work to the occupant to 
get each into its proper place again I But with all this oonlusbn, the 
electricians and operators are as fine a set of fellows as eyer liyedin one 
house, and liye more cheerfully and happily in the midst of discom&rta 
than many in the Fifth Ayenue, who can boast of all the luxuries and 
appliances of ciyilised life. It would be unjust to bring them to aoeonni 
if their domestic education has been neglected; and if, among otfier 
things, they did not learn to bake bread and to cook a beef-steak prop- 
erly, it is not their fault, aUhougb, in this instance, it is their misfor- 
tune. What matter if they do not know how hmf it takes to boil an 
^g, if tiiey can translate the language of electricity, and send a message 
along the cable that now lies extended oa tiie bed of the ocean between 
two continents ? And if the conqpany haye not eyery ibmg proyided fyt 
liiem, they can " wait a little hmg^r " for the <^ good ime eoaung "— « 
thne that is to bring with it a piano and billiazii iMe to while away 
iheir leisure houra— a time when the parlor shall no longer wami a«o&, 
but when it shall shine forth in all the r^ulgenoe of a paar i^an, one 
mahogany table, perhaps two^the company can afiird to be Uberal 
now that the cable is laid-^*** doseu >Mii»iliK>i»ft mahogany ohaia^ acme 
ornaments finr liie mantelpeee, a stool for that piaaoi a wfcatanttal 
Brussels carpet with a handsome pattern, a haarih n^ new stjde, wiAb 
a landscf^e, a lamblike lio% or ferooieus tiger, in the oentre; an «Mn« 
rate timepiece, in a neatly eanred frame ; and all the other articles that 
make up a well-furnished parlor. It may be asked what mil they want 
with all these in the midst of a wilderness ? The anawer is ynsy mmpti 
-^they want them to keep them in mind of what civiliied liib is Uke^ 
and of the homes which they haye left behind in the Old Wcrld. Witir 
a parlor fttmished in tiie manner described, ihey will require few otter 
lungs, except some paintings to deoorate tiie walls, and these the 
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talented artbt who bdongs to the corps of operators will snpplj with 
his bmsh and palette. 

Then, after the company have attended to the parlor, or rather be- 
fore they hare attended to it, they masi look out for the kitchen arrange- 
ments, the cnlmary ntensils, and all that. They mnst proTide a pan or 
pans, so that the volnnteer cooks may not be obliged to nse the pot for 
the doable purposes of boiling and frying; they must furnish more than 
one kettle, so that if the spout or handle should happen to be knocked 
olF they may not be reduced to extremities. It will, however, as- 
suredly be gratifying to the benevolent housekeepers of New York, and 
indeed of all Christendom, to know that the domestic difficulties which 
these same electricians and operators hare encountered will soon be 
brought to an end, as a cook was on his way from St. Johns to take 
charge of the culinary department when we were about leaviug that city. 
It is true the four occupants of the station who resided there before 
the arriral of the Niagara, did not take as much interest in the prepara- 
tion of the house for the reception of the expected ones as they might 
have done, but, in extenuation of their neglect, it must be stated that 
they had given up all hope of ever seeing such a wonderful thing taking 
plAce, and as for the expected ones, they had long ceased to be expected. 
If, however, whether excusable or inexcusable, they did not attend to 
the few matters to which they could attend, there is no excuse for the 
company, should they neglect to furnish them with every thing necessary 
in the department now under our consideration, and to which we intend 
to direct their attention with all the particularity of which our knowl- 
edge of such matters will admit In the first place, then, they must put 
a grate in the kitchen — ^that every cook considers almost indispensable. 
The next thing is an oven, and when this is put up, they will want 
toasting and roasting apparatus, chairs instead of hard boxes and harder 
blocks to sit upon — ^blocks which are particularly objectionable to men 
of tender and delicate feeling. It is needless to repeat the various 
things that the kitchen of the telegraph station will require to make 
it complete, but the directors of the company have only to get an 
inventory of what their own kitchens contain, to be aware of the wants 
of the operators and to be enabled to supply them. The cook, there 
is no doubt, will prove a perfect treasure to them, and that same cook 
will hear of efforts in cooking before he is long in the station that will 
astoxmd him. Just think, oh ! ye housekeepers of New York, who have 
been so often appealed to already, just think of Ohristian men putting 
a large lump of pork into a pot not big enough to hold one half the 
quantity, and that pot about one-third full of water ! Is it any wonder 
that the water should all boil away, and that the bottom of the pot, be- 
19 
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o<Hiiiiig red hot, should set the pork in a blaie T Is it any wonder thai 
this Bhould ocoor, and that the cooks should throw a whole pailfal of 
water, fill the pot to oyerflowisg, and pat ont the fire altogether ? What 
would jou think of men who set ont with the intention of making what 
they called a plum dumpling, and who were obliged, by their own in- 
capacity and utter ignorance of the great art of cooking — ^an arv that has 
immortalised ^ Soyer and a Murray — to leave the dumpling unfinished, 
and then endeayor to oonrert it into a series of pancakes ? Just think 
of it, pancakes with plums in them, and those plums so battered and 
bruised that the stones would persist in appearing where they were not 
wanted, right on the top of the flattened surface. But the cook will set 
every thmg to rights, and take care, when the pork is boiling, the fat 
does not get into the fire. He wUl also see to it, that when dumplings 
are commenced they do not end by becoming doubtful pancakes. 

Now these little domestic mishaps and troubles are, after all, not such 
troubles as might be supposed, but furnish material for many a good joke 
to the dwellers at the station. They have plenty to cat, for the com- 
pany are determmed that, though there should happen to be a famine 
in Newfoundland, they shall not want. They have also a capital barrel 
of ale, and there is the best water m the island within a few feet of the 
building. There is no lack of fuel, for firewood is abundant all around 
them, and they can cut down sufficient in a day to last them for a 
month. In addition to all this, there is plenty of game in the valleys 
and on the mountains, while the sea, near the coast, swarms with fish, 
and the streams are alive with trout Newfoundland is in fact the 
sportsman's paradise, and when the Nimrods of the United States come 
to find it out, they will rush there in crowds during the summer months. 
What do they think of catching forty trout in the course of an hour and 
a half, and of taking them all from the one spot, in a stream not more 
than two yards wide in its widest part ? What do they think of per- 
forming this feat with a rod made of the crooked branch of a tree, with- 
out a reel, and the hook baited with a piece of mutton ? This feat the 
writer himself performed, and he willingly testifies that the trout was 
the finest he ever tasted — ^vastly superior to the wretched affairs called 
brook trout, which many of the Broadway restaurants serve up at a 
dollar apiece. There are bears, too, in the island, affording fine sport 
for those who are fond of the rougher kind of game, and the wolves 
sometimes become so bold that they break into the fSeurm-yards and kill 
the cattle. The deer, or the kariboo as it is called, affords very good 
venison, and there are several varieties of feathered game. All things 
considered, it will be seen from this that' Newfoundland is not such a 
dreary, desolate place to live in, and that if the telegraph station is 
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vHuated in the midst of a wildernesB, it is one that is not devoid of at- 
tractions. 

There is one particular part of the building which has not yet been * 
allnded to, but which is, after all, the most important. This is the 
electricians' office, in which all the telegraphic instruments have been 
put up. There are the batteries, which bear the same relation to the 
wire conductor that the boilers bear to the steam engine ; and there the 
delicate apparatus by means of which the weight or Ibrce of the elec- 
trical current is told to a nicety ; there, too, the needle, which tells 
whether the continuity or insulation is perfect There, in a word, are 
all the instruments which were put on board the Niagara, and which, 
baring served their purpose well, hare been transferred to the tele- 
graph station at Trinity Bay. The office is also furnished with a clock 
wluch keeps Greenwich time, and in the erent of its running down 
there are half a dozen chronometers by which to set it right again. 
Take it altogether, the electricians' office is tho best arranged part of 
the whole establishment, and presents a stroug contrast to the kitchen 
and parlor, both of which the company must hare well furnished. 

The telegraph house has been called *' Gyrus Station " by the elec- 
tricians, in honor of Mr. Gyrus W. Field, and will hereafter be known 
by that title. It could not receire a more appropriate one, and will 
help to perpetuate the name of a man who has done more than any 
other to make the Atlantic telegraph a grand reality. 

DBPARTTTRB FROM TRINITY BAY AND ARRIVAL AT ST. JOHNS. 

The Niagara, the Gorgon, and the Porcupbe left Trinity Bay early 
on the morning of the 9th instant for St. Johns, where she arrived 
about six o'clock the evening of the same day. From what we had 
heard, it was evident that the whole population were moved by the 
greatest enthusiasm, and that they intended to make our visit the occasion 
of a grand demonstration. Indeed, sufficient evidence of this was to be 
found in the £ftct that the Speaker of the Colonial Legislature, Mr. Shea, 
had been deputed to wait upon Captain Hudson at Trinity Bay for the 
purpose of ascertaining what time they should set out, so that prepara- 
tions might be made for the intended demonstration the day of their ar- 
rival. They proposed, he said, illuminating the city, getting up a 
regatta, and giving a ball in honor of the . occasion. Jt was evident ' 
that the good people of St. Johns were determined to give us a hearty 
reception, and that when we left Newfoundland we should carry away a 
pleasant remembrance of their hospitality. The litl^le sttfeamer called 
the Blue Jacket^ which brought Mr. Shea on his mission to Trinitf 
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Bay, bad abont a doaen other gentlemen from St Johns, whose impa- 
tience to see the Niagara before her arrival in that port cotild not be 
restrained. It was impossible for the captain to refose the piesnng in- 
vitations he receiyed, and they were accordingly acoepted ; bat he deter- 
mined on remaining no longer than was necessary to take in a snfficiest 
B^fplj of coal for the homeward passage. We were all impatient to 
get to New York to see onr friends again, and to UU them ownelTes 
how the cable was laid, and all the incidents of the erentfol week 
through whioh we passed. Every day that delayed our departure, there- 
fore, seemed as long as two, and we thought^ in our eager haste, 
that the fog which hemmed ns in would neyer lift At last, tiie weather 
hairing partkdly cleared np, we started, after a detention of fonr days in 
Trinity Bay, and made all the speed we could for St Johns. The litde 
Blue Jacket met ns about a mile from the entarance of the harbor, with 
flags flying, and a large company of the residents of \tke dty on board, 
and some four or fire miles away to the south we could see Cape Spear 
light-house decorated with and almost concealed under a cioud of stream* 
ers. When at last we came within sight of St Jdms, and passed be* 
tween the two lofty hills thai form the outposts of the harbor, and 
wlkiob rise to the height of six or seven hundred feet, all the church 
bells in the city rang out their most joyful peak, the cannon thundered 
from their brasen throats a boisterous welcome, while cheer on eheer 
arose from the crowded wharves, the hilludes, and the shipping. Yet 
in the midst of all this bur yearnings for home grew stronger and 
stronger, for while we fully appredated their friendship and hospitality, 
we could not help thinking of those who were anxiously awaiting our 
return, and of the great city which we had left five months before. 
Our ship had hardly been anchored before she was boarded by several 
of the officials and dtiiens of the town. The cannon kq>t up their 
noisy demonstrations long after the crowds became tared of cheering, 
and at intervals could still be heard '' the chiming of the bells." It was 
a grand festival in the city, the people abandoned their labor and k^t 
holiday, and hundreds came pouring in fr<Mn the country in their Sun* 
day clothes. Never had St. Johns seen sueh a sight before, and the visil 
of the Niagara will be remembered hereafter as one of the greatest days 
in its annals. At night the public and other buildings were illuminated, 
and a very striking particolored transparency was displayed from the 
highest point of the market house. The office of the New York and 
Newfoundland Telegraph Oompany was also illuminated, and it may be 
added the operators were kept busy all night sending ofi* dei^atches ic 
New York. Over one of the buildings was the following inscription : 
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j THE CABLE OF FRIENDSHIP, 

MAT A WIRE NEVSB BB BBOKBN. 



A wish to wbieh erery oii6| whether he ia or ii .not • caUe-layer, 
wiU heurtQ J respond. 

The rejoicing was kept np &r into the night, and early monmig 
eanght some of the merry-makers still engaged in their festivities. The 
big gnnfl got through with their part of the demonstration by dusk ; 
Imi moskets, rifieSy and other small arms kept at it till bte in the even- 
ing. It was erident the qniet people of Si Jdins had resolyed to make 
a day of it, and they succeeded in making a night of it, too. One heard 
of nothing in the streets bat the Niagara and the cable, and indoors it 
was all the same. The little city seemed to be aetoally beside itself 
with joy, and as if it had not done fall justice, went at it the next day ' 
with as maeh lest as if it were bat the beginning. 

The following day Mr. Field was presented with an address at the 
Merchants^ Exchange by the Chamber of Commerce. A deputation 
from that body was present, headed by their President^ Walter Qreire, 
Bsc}., who spoke as follows : 

Sib — The Chamber of Commerce of St. Johns have the high grati- 
fication of welcoming you on your return to these shores, after the ac- 
complishment of the grand undertaking in which you hare been eugaged 
for some years past Personally known as you are, sir, to the mem^rs 
of the Chamber of Commerce, they hare watched with deep interest your 
inde&tigable perseyerance in carrying out the yast scheme of the trans- 
atlantic telegraph; and whilst they sympathised with you in the disap- 
pointment you must haye experienced at the failure of 1857, they felt 
assurred that your well-known energy, combined with the scientific skill 
of those gentlemen who were associated with you, would eyentually suo- 
oeed, if success were practicable. Deyoting, sir, as you haye done, your 
fortune, time and talents to this great enterprise, the Chamber of Com- 
merce rejoice that you haye seen the fulfilment of your most ardent 
wish; and they beg to express their feryent hopes that you may be 
spared many years to enjoy the fruit of your intense labor, and that you 
may receiye on your return to your natiye land, such a welcome from 
your countrymen and friends as may in some measure compensate you 
for the days and nights of anxious care you have passed. 

Mr. Field relied as follows, to the foregoing address: 

OsNTLSiinif — The address you haye presented is deeply grateful to 
my feelings on this occasion. I will not affect to conceal from you that 
the successful result of l^nng the Atlantic telegraph cable fills me with 
mat joy, while, I trust, I fe^ humbly thankful to the Oiyer of all CK>od 
for haying permitted me to be an instrument in aiding the aocomplish- 
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ment of a work Uutfe is destined to promote the happineas and weMare 
of tbe human family. I have certainly made some sacrifices, and hare 
had to contend with difficulties of no small magnitude. But when I find 
my friends coming forward, as you have done, to congratulate me in the 
hour of success, I am more than repaid for any toils I may have heme in 
the furtherance of this mat work. But it would not only be ungenerons^ 
bat unjust, thai I showd for a moment forget tiie services of Aose who 
were my co-workers in this enterprise, and without whom any labors of 
mine would haye been unayailin^. It would be difficmit to enumorate 
the many gentlemen whose scientific acquirements, and skill and energy 
have been devoted to the advancement of this work, and* who have so 
mainly produced the is>sue which has called forth this expression of your 
^d wishes on my behalf But I oould not do justiee to my own feel- 
ing did I faU to acknowledge how much is owing to Captain Hudson 
and the officers of the Niagara, whose hearts were in the work, and whose 
toil was unceasing. To Captain Dayman of her Majesty's ship Grorgon^ 
for the soundmgs so accurately made by him last year, and for the per- 
fect manner in which he led the Niagara over the great eirde aro whife lay- 
ing the cable ; to Captain Otter, oc the Poroupine, for the earefnl survey 
made by him in Trinity Bay, and for the admirable manner in whidi he 
piloted the Niagara at night to her anchon^j^e; to Mr. Everett, who has 
for months devoted his whole time to designing and perfecting the beauti- 
ful machinery that had so successfully paid out the cable from the ships 
— machinery so perfect in every respect, that it was not for one moment 
stopped on board the Niagara until she reached her destination in Trinitj 
Bay ; to Mr. Woodhouse, who superintended the cdlbg of the cable, and 
sealously and ably co-operated with his brother engineer during the pro* 
gress of paying out ; to the electricians for their constant watdifulness ; 
to the men for their almost ceaseless labor ; and I feel confident that 
you will have a good report from the commanders, engineers, electricians 
and others on board the Agamemnon and Valorous— the Irish portion 
of the fleet — to the Directors of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, for the 
time they devoted to the undertaking without receiving any compensa- 
tion for their services. And it must be a pleasure to many of you to 
know that the director, who has devoted more time than any other, was 
for many years a resident of tiiis pkce, and well known to all of you, I 
allude to Mr. Brooking, of London ; to Mr. C. M. L. Lampson, a native 
of New England, but who has for the last twenty-seven years resided in 
London, who appreciated the ffreat importance of this enterprise to both 
countries, and gave it most Vfuuable aid, bringing his sound judgment 
and great business talent to the service of the company ; to that dxstin*^ 

Siished American, Mr. George Peabody, and his most worthy partner, 
r. Morgan, who not only assisted it most liberally with their means, bok 
to whom I could always go with confidence for adviee. I shall rejoice 
to find that the commercial interest of this colony which you represent, 
may be largely benefited by the close bonds that will now be drawn by 
the agency of the Atlantic telegraph between them, and the varied rela- 
tions they hold throughout the world, and wishing yon all every pros- 
perity and happiness.^ 

Later in the day Mr. Field was presented with another address bj 
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the President of the Executive Oonncil of Newfoundland, in the Oonncil 
Chamber, a large number of the members being present. Mr. Lawrence 
O'Brien, by whom the address was delivered, spoke as follows on behalf 
of the Executive Council : 

We, the Executive Council of Newfoundland, have great and sincere 
pleasure in offering you our congratulations upon the success of the great 
project of the laying of the Atlantic telegraph cable. Intimately ao- 
craainted as we have been with the ctaergy and enterprise which have 
distinguished you from the commencement of the great work of telegraph 
connection between the Old and the New Worlds, and feeling that under 
Providence this triumph of science is mainly due to your well-directed 
and indomitable exertions, we desire to express to you our high appre- 
ciation of your success to the cause of the world's progress, and our 
hearty sympathy in these feelings, inseparable from its present proved 
result. We recognize in this aonieyement the creation of new bonds of 
commercial and social union between the people of the two great nations 
thus marvellously connected ; and we are gratified to remember the aid 
.contributed towards this most important object by the Colony of New- 
foundland, in the privileges conferred upon the company you represent. 
We sinoerely trust the best expectations of the results of the enterprise 
to all interests connected with it may be immediately fulfilled, and 
that you, sir, individually, may reap from it an ample recompense for 
your many losses and sacrifices, from its inception to the present hour. 

On behalf of the Executive Council of Newfoundland, 

Lawrsncb 0*Bbun, President 

St. Johns, August 9, 1858. 
StBr*«At the request of the Executive Council I enclose the copy of 
the address purposed to be presented to you by that body, and to request 
that you will be kind enough to intimate to me at what time it will suit 
your convenience to receive the Council for the purpose of its present- 
ment. 

Mr. Field replied as follows : 

Mb. Pbbudbnt and Honobabls GxNTi.BacBN — ^I thank you with all 
my heart for this cordial manifestation of your ffood will. ^ There is, 
however, nothing new to me in the present tone of your feelings. U]^ 
wards of four years ago, when I first laid before the Legislature of this 
colony the plan of uniting the two continents by means of telegraphic 
oommanioatioD, I received your ready countenanoe, and in the charter 
of incorporation then passed, was unfolded the whole view, whieh has 
now arrived at its final ascomplishment. The terms of that charter 
were liberal and encouraging. But had your councils been guided by a 
different spirit, the project would have been abandoned, and years per- 
haps might have passed without witnessing this happy union of the two 
worlds, with the beneficial consequences it is destined to diffuse. The 
exclusive privileges conferred bv the colony on the New York, New- 
foundland, and London Telegraph Company, have been the subject of 
hostile criticism, and it is therefore with satisfaction I observe Uie ap- 
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prorinf^ terms in wkich joa refer to tl)em. Erer^ onligliteiied coanixy 

recognizes a right of property in those who on^nate a work, where 
science or skill or Capital has been invested. This protection is neces- 
sary to draw oat the efforts of men in new works of public utility; for 
who wonld sow, if he conldn't reap ? And while the indiridoal has his 
reward, soeietr is the gainer by hu labors. In the ezclosive priTileges 
yon have con&rred on the company I represent, the principle of copy- 
right only is involved, and I think there can now be no doubt that your 
policy has conserved the interests of the colony ; while I confidently 
trust the future may be productive of much benefit to your people from 
the great work, which from the beginning to the present time has had 
your consistent and liberal support. I shall look with peculiar pleasure 
on the advantages you may derive from the proud position of this col- 
ony in the telegraphic connection with the Old and New Worlds, and 
shall be ever ready to promote your views of advancement by all means 
in my power. 

An official visit was paid to Capi Hudson, on board of his ship, by 
the Executive Council of Newfoundland, and a committee from the 
Chamber of Commerce, to congratulate him on the success of the under- 
taking in which he has played a part. Mr. Lawrence O'Brien addressed 
him on behalf of the Executive Council of Newfoundland, and Mr. 
Walter Greive on behalf of the Chamber of Commerce, to both of which 
the Captain made brief and appropriate replies. 

At seven o'clock on the evening of Tuesday, the 12th instant, QtaiT^ 
emor Bannerman and his lady entertained a large company at ^&mer 
in the Government House. There were some sixty or seventy persons 
present, among whom were Captam Hudson, Mr. Field, Purser El* 
dridge, Brs. Green and Gunnell, Lieut Boyd, Lieuk Gherardi ani^tha 
author, from the Niagara ; Commander Dayman, of her Majesty's 
steamer Gorgon ; Captain Otter, of her Majesty's steamer Porcupine ; 
Commander Paisley, of her Majesty's steamer Atlanta ; Hon. Mr. Shea^ 
Speaker of the Colonial Legislature ; Mr. O'Brien, Chief Justice Brady, 
Mr. Kent, Colonial Secretary ; Judges Little and BoUnsen, several oft- 
cers of the garrison and prominent public oftcials. At the close of the 
dinner Lady Bannerman retired, after which the company indulged in 
speech-making for about an hour, when ihey adjourned to the baUL The 
first toast given by the Gevernor was <' The Qaeen of Great Britamand 
the Preadent of the United States," which was drank with three timea 
three. Then followed toasts complimentary to Mr. Field, Captain 
Hudson, Captain Otter, Captain Dayman and others, ii* which brief 
speeches were made in reply. When the Governor and his guests 
entered the CoI<mial building, in which the Provincial Legisktaie 
holds its sessions, and in which the ball was given, lliey were received 
with marked distinction by the krge company present The ball-room 
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mm handflomdj deoorated with American and English flags, and a por- 
trait of WashiDgton, in a wreath of erergreens, was suspended in the 
most conspicuous place. The ball, which was a most successful affair, 
was kept up till daybreak. It sustained the reputation of St. Johns for 
both the grace and beauty of the fairer part of the population, and it 
need not be wondered at i^ some future day, we should hear of a umon 
taking place between some of the sovereign citizeos of the free republic 
and some of the fair daughters of Newfoundland — a union of a still 
stronger and more indissoluble character than even that established be- 
tween the Old World and the New by the electric bond which now 
binds them. 

The day after the ball there was a regatta on Lake Quidy Yidi, but 
4U9 Captain Hudson had determined on starting for New York that 
afternoon, we were unable to wait for the termination. 

HOMEWARD BOUND. 

At length the hour of our departure arrired— we were at last home* 
ward liound. We could hardly realize the fact that we were not again 
going to England, instead of New York, and that the cable was success- 
fully deposited at the bottom of the ocean. For home, crowned with 
success ! How slowly the ship appears to moye, and the fog, that sets 
in thicker and thicker around us, seems as if it never would lift. But 
we have no reason to be dissatisfied, and though the hours were never 
more dull and monotonous, yet every delay only enhances the pleasure of 
meeting our friends again. How we measured the distance each day on 
the chart, and wished that it were only what it appeared on paper. How 
we tried to prove that we had overrun our reckoning, and were nearer to 
oar destination than we really were. How we calculated on the wind, 
that would not come from any other point than that from which it was 
not wanted ; and how eagerly we looked for any change in the sky that 
promised a fitvorable breeze. It is all useless, however, for here we are 
in our fourth day from St. Johns and three hundred and eighty-five miles 
from New York; bnt the fog would not dear, and the wind would not 
come, and without observation for two days, what could we do ? Yes, 
here we are, over three hundred miles from New York, and it will hardly 
be credited, with a pilot on board-— a New York pilots Mr. WiUiam 
Maxwell, whom we have just taken from the Mary Taylor— the first 
pilot boat built by Qeorge Steers, as our ship was one of the last he ever 
coDStracted. Here was a piece of enterprise deserving of encourage- 
ment Even at a distance we thou^t she was a New York boat, and we 
were not deoeived when she came alonside. The pilot was soon aboard, 
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and as the graceful little vessel which he had just left sailed ly, one of 
her crew asked if we had heen sacoessfal. 

" Capt. Hudson," said he, " is the cable laid ? " 

<' Yes," replied the captain, "the cable is laid." 

It was the first he had heard of the &ct, for the boat was twelre dajs 
ottt of New York ; but it eridentlj took him by surprise. . Fulling hts 
cap off his head, he gave what was doubtless intended for a cheer, but 
which was nothing more or less than a perfect jell of delight. That 
satisfied him and it satisfied us, for it was worth a dozen hurras, both to 
hear and see the spirit with which it was done. An hour after the Marj 
Taylor was away beyond the horizon, and the base of a rainbow rested 
on the point where we had watched her till she disappeared. 

On the 15th we sighted one of the European propellers bound to 
New York, but the fog soon after closed in and we saw no more of her. 
As Captain Hudson desired to speak her two guns were fired, to which 
she responded with two more, but she must haye kept on her way, as we 
could not see her when the fog partially lifted. On the 17th we spoke 
the pilot boat Edwin Forrest, and asked if the Queen's message had 
arrived, to which we received a i^ply in Ao affirmative. This was 
enough — the cable was not only ]aid, but was in the best working order, 
and nothing more was necessary to complete our success. The pilot boat, 
as she passed astern, saluted us by firing a gun and dipping her flags, to 
which we responded by dipping ours. At five o'clock in the morning the 
tugboat is alongside. Home at last ! 

ARRIVAL OP THE NIAGARA AT VEST YORK. 

It was about ^ve o'clock in the morning of the 18th of August that 
the Niagara arrived off Sandy Hook, after one of the most eventful enuBes 
on which ship had ever sailed. Already had the news of her arrival 
reached New York, and the waking city heard with a glad heart that the 
long expected ship had returned crowned with triumph. On her passage 
up the bay she was greeted with the thunders of cannon and the cheering 
of vast multitudes that had assembled on the wharves to welcome her 
home. The little tugboat, which had left her side early that momisg 
with a few impatient passengers who would not await the return of the 
tide, reached the city hours before the historic ship herself. These 
passengers were Mr. Field, Mr. Everett, Mr. Woodhouse, Lieutenant 
the Baron de Boy^, of the Eussian Navy, Mr. J. 0. Eldridge, purser of 
tiie Niagara, Captain Matthew D. Field, who joined the vessel in Trinity 
Bay and the author. When leaving the Niagara, on board of which 
they had spent the most eventful period of their lives, the little company 
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gave the captain, oftoera and erew, Hiree hearty eheen. The rigging 
was immediately manned, and as the towhoat started on her way to the 
eity three thnndering cdieera greeted the paaaengera in retnm. 

It was fonr o'clock in the afternoon when the Niagara steamed up the 
iMiy, iind soon after anchored in the BasI Biver, opposite the Nary Yard. 
While lyng here her captain, officers and crew, were risited by the public 
officials, and from morning to night her decks were so crowded as to 
Tender them almost impassable. The pnblic enthvsiasm was unbounded, 
and few thought of, or talked of, any thing dse but the success of the great 
enterprise. The night before the arrival of the ship the city was illu- 
minated, and althougjh the news of the successful landing of the cable 
was now two weeks old, the public mind seemed as excited as ever at the 
wondrous achicTement. The newi^apers were filled with reports of the 
celebration of the event all over the country, and preparations were going 
on for the 1st of September, whidb had been appointed as the great day 
of jubilee and rejoicing. The 6th of August was justly regarded as the 
inauguration of a new era, an era bri^t with hopeful prospects for the 
whole human race. G^e thrilling announcement had been made to the 
world that time and space were no more, and that the great ocean 
itself no longer presented a barrier to the communion of the Old Wcnrld 
with the New. All the various nations of the earth were brought together 
again as members of the one &mily, and the great idea of the unity of 
the race was re-established. Was it any wonder that tiie mind of the 
people of the fireest land under the sun should be moved to its profbundest 
depth when the great principles which they promulgated were thus brought 
nearer to th^ practical realization f Not only the barriers of space and 
time were removed, but the entrance to the great domain of the Infinite 
seemed open to man, and the light that broke in from the other world 
tinged witii it» golden radiance the glorious promises of that good time 
which is yet to come, when wars shall cease, and peace and happiness 
shall reign over all the earth. 

Already the rulem of the two countries which are thus united have 
exchanged ooogratulations, and their messages speak the language of 
fHendship and goodwill — language that deserves to be recorded in letters 
of light for future generations. 

THE QUEENS HESSAaE. 

To THE Fbisidkht OF THX Unitid Statis, Washihotoh. 

The Queen desires to congratulate the President upon the suecesaM 
completion of this great international work, in which the Queen has 
taken the deepest interest. 

The Queen is convinced that the President wil join with her in fer* 
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vently hoping Hiat the eleelrio eftble whidi now oonnei^ Chraai Brilun 
with the United States will piove an additional link between thenationB, 
whose friendflhip is founded upon their oommon mtdrest and reeiproeal 
esteem. 

The Queen has much pleasure in thus eonununieating with the Pres- 
ident, and renewing to him hex wishes for the prosperity of the United 
SUtes. 

THB FBIBIDENrB MEBSAGB. 

Washinqton Citt, August 16, 1868. 
To HiR Majesty Victoria, Thi Quieh or Grkat Britain. 

The President cordially reciprocates the congratulations of her 
Majesty the Queen, on the success of the great international enterprise 
accomplished by the science, skill, and indomitable energy of the two 
countries. 

It is a triumph more glorious, because far more useful to mankind, 
than was ever won by conqueror on the field of battle. 

May the Atlantic Telegraph, under the blessiDg of Heaven, prove 
to be a bond of perpetual peace and friendship between the kindred 
nations, and an instrument destined by Divine Providence to diffuse 
religion, civilisation, liberty and law throughout the world. 

In this view, will not all nations of Christendom spontaneously unite 
in the declaration that it shall be for ever neutral, an^ that its commu- 
nications shall be held sacred in passing to their places of destination, 
even in the midst of hostilities ? 

' JAMES BUCHANAN. 



THE NUaARA AS SBS APPEASED AFTER TBE OBUlfiB. 

The Niagara, as we have stated, was crowded with people after her 
arrival, and the greatest interest was exhibited in the eablo eirdes and 
the paying-out machinery, none of which had been removed. Those 
who visited the ship had, therefore, a pretty .fair opportunity of seeing 
all that was worth seeing, so Ht as the work of laying the cd>le ie 
oonsidered. The cones, the sheaves, the bobbins, the dynamometer, the 
rings or &ir-leaders were all intact; and besides ail these, two of the 
circles contained some eighty or ninety miles of cable coiled and ready 
fbr laying, all of which, however, was subsequently bought by a jeweler 
in New York, to be made up into ornaments. The flooring of two or 
three of the circles had been removed, but the remainder were as perfect 
as at any time while the work of submerging the cable in the deptlis of 
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tbe ocean mm m progress. There were three circles on the spar ded:, 
two, which were forward of the engbe hatch, had no cahle^bat the third, 
wkidi was alt of the same part of the ship, had twenty or thirty miles in one 
ooiL AboTceadi of these a temporary staging was erected for tho pnrpose 
of fMiKtatiDg the paying-ont process. While the work was going on no 
one was idlowed on any part of this staging who had no bosiness there— 
not eren the officers of the ship. This mle was carried out to the iollest 
extent) and with the most despotic rigor. It was along.this staging that the 
splicer, Paine, walked with the ^ bight" in his hand when the last £»thom in 
the hold coil was paid oat, and when the wardroom coil was reached. 
The ooYcring of the engine*hatohway bore the marks of the cnriosity of one 
of the moi, who, in his exertions to get a glimpse of Paine while perform- 
ing this feat, smashed the glass and nearly lost his life by his temerity. 
The iron bobbins over which the cable passed on its way to the machine, 
were not touched, and althoogh an effort was made to remore the tar, ' 
it was found .impossible to do so wholly, and traces of it could still be 
seen by the yisitors. For six whole days and nights those same bobbins 
ncYcr stopped revolying, and they always saluted the ear with the self- 
same rattling sound — a sound, by the way, that was peculiarly pleasant, 
conyeyisg as it did the information that the cable i^as going out success- 
fully. Passing further aft, the visitor came to the great machbe itself, 
and it is as perfect a piece of mechanism of its kind as was ever con- 
structed. While it was in operation none but those on duty were allowed 
to go near enough to brush their skirts against it — ^tbey could hardly 
get sufficiently close to touch it with a six-foot pole, so strict were the 
regulations. No one dare transcend the written law which was displayed 
close by, informing all who had no business there that there they must not 
go. It was certainly a well guarded spot, and the sentry who kept 
watch near it was as rigid as an icicle — ^whioh means that he would 
sooner break than bend. Then, as if all this was not sufficient, the 
whole was inclosed with a rope ^at extended beyond the dynamometer, 
bringing that within the prescribed lindta. All these regulations and 
rules, however, ended with the landing of the cable, and the machinery 
was as free to inspection as any part of the ship. The rope was removed, 
and the sentry no longer kept watch over the prohibited ground. The 
peying-ottt machiae had done its duty, and done it wcll,«nd was, 
perhaps, as deserving of attention as any thing else on board the ship. It 
was perfect in every particular, so that those who were of a mechanical 
or scientific turn of mind could study it in all its details. There were 
the two sheaves, with the four grooves, in which the cable ran, and there 
the brake-wheels on the same shaft, so that the speed of the former 
could always be regulated by the latter. The end of the machine showed 
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the leTen wkioh acted iqpon the bnkee, isd wbieh by metiui of oblong 
weights <^ a handred pomide each were made to inoreafle the strain npoa 
the cable. Bat all this has been so frequently explained already that 
the reader most be familiar with its action. The dynamometer, which 
stood within a few feet of the machine, of which it is an important part, 
was so simple in its oonstniotion and operation, that the visitor had no 
diificolty in nnderstanding the principle aa which it woiloed. Farther 
aft was another wheel, which the caUe passed over before it entered the 
sheave at the stem on its way into the ocean. The staging erected on 
this part of the ship was for the men who were stationed here, and 
whose duty it was to stopper the cable in the event of its breaking on or 
before it entered the machine. The moment the word was passed to 
these men that a fractare had ocoorred, they were at once to put on the 
rope stoppers, which were always at hand, and by which it was hoped to 
hold the cable antil the fractured part could be spliced. Fortunately, 
their was no occasion for their services, and they had a merely nominal 
part to play. 

From the forward deck coil to the stem the course of the cable was 
watched by more than a dosen men, while nearly thrice that number 
were stationed in the circle from which it was being paid out, to look 
out for and guard against kinks. The wardroom coll, containing some 
sixty miles of cable, was concealed beneath a covermg of canvas, bu( 
as this covering could be partially raised, the manner in which the cable 
was coiled could be seen at a glance. On the port side of this coil was 
the electricians' office, but all the instruments had been removed, and 
the limits alone were traceable. As the visitor proceeded forward from- 
ihis point he came to another circle, and looking through the hatchway, 
discovered two more on the orlop deck immediately beneath, and another 
still lower down in the hold. It was at this point that the greatest in- 
terest was manifested, as the last turn of the cable came out of the 
lower circle. This was the critical iqoment, and the visitor could 
imagine, as he looked down into the depth below him, how intense must 
have been the interest with which we awaited the moment when the 
bight came to be handed up through each of the circles until it reached 
the spar-deck above. 

With dUL these arrangements on board of her the Niagara looked as 
much unlike a man of war as it was possible for her to look. There 
was nothing in fact belligerent in her appearance, except the four can- 
nons which were intended as signal guns, and the twelve immense ports 
on her spar-deck. Those, therefore, who expected to see a man-of-war, 
were doubtless disappointed ; but she has done more, during the great 
mission on which idie was employed, to bring about the reign of peaoe^ 
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bj drawbg together in cloier eommtisioii the sevenl natioiis of the 
earth, than any mere man-of-war oonld have done. She has helped to 
Uj the cable, and in what grander or nobler work could anj vessel be 
engaged ? This it is which has rendered her £unovs, and given her an 
interest in the eyes of the people of the United States, greater than if 
she had gained the most brilliant victory on record. She did not, per- 
haps, look as presentable to the eye of the naval critic as if each side of 
her deck were lined with guns ; and the tar spots which frequently met 
the eye, may have seemed unsightly to what*are called refined tastes, 
bat they are preferable to blood stains ; and it is to be hoped there may 
be more frequent employment for the cable machinery than for the can- 
non. 



A. T. 00/ft STATKUI BOITSI. 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS. 

HB. CYRUS W. FIELD'S DIABT. 

Nxw YoBK, Auffuit 18, 1858. 
To THX Debbctobs of thb AixAiinno Telbobaph Cohpabt, London : 

Geittlembk— For yonrinfonnation I herewith submit a copy of my diar/ 
Binoe leaving Qneenstown, Ireland. 

Batubdat, July 17, 1858. — Tel^raph fleet sailed from Queenstown as 
follows :— The Qorgon and Valorous at 11 a. m., the Niagara at 7 30 p. m^ 
and the Agamemnon a few hours later. All the steamers to use as little ooal 
as possible in getting to the rendesEvous. Up to 5 p. x. dear weath^ and 
blue sky ; from 5 to 9 p. m. OTercast threatening weather and driaUog rain ; 
from 9 to 12 p. it, overcast, hazy and squslly. 

SiTKDAY, July 18. — The Niagara passed Gape Clear in the morning. Wind 
rarying from W. by N. to N. N. W. ; hazy atmosphere, doudy and squally. 

MoNDAT, July 19.— Wind Tarying from W. to N. W. ; hazy atmosphere, 
<?loudy and nuny. 

TuBSDAT, July 20.'^Wind from N. W. to N.; hazy atmosphere, cloudy 
and squally. 

Wednesday, July 21. — ^Wmd N. W., with slight yariations to the east- 
ward. Cloudy. 

Thubsdat, July 22,— Wind N. W. by W^ blue sky and doudy. 

Fbidat, July 23.— Wind from W. by S. to W. S. W. and N. N. W. 
Cloudy, hazy atmosphere and rain. Niagara arrived at rendezvous at 8 30 
p. 3C. latitude 52' 5' N., lojwtude 32'> 42' W. 

Satubdat, July 24.— Wind N. N. W. and N. by E. Hazy atmosphere 
doudy and squally. 

SuiTDAT, July 25. — ^Valorous arrived at 4 a. u. Calm, hazy atmosphere, 
and doudy. 

Monday, July 26. — Calm, hazy atmosphere^ doudy. Capt, Oldham, of the 
Valorous, came on board of tne Niagara. 

TxTESDAY, July 27. — Calm and hazy atmosphere. Gorgon arrived at 5 p. m. 

Wednesday, July 28.— Light wind N. N. W., some sea, blue sky and hazy 
atmosphere. Agamemnon arrived at 5 p. ic. 

Thubsday, July 29.— Latitude 52* 9' N.. longitude 32** 27' W. Tdegraph 
fleet all in Bight Sea smooth. Light wind from S. E. to S. S. £. Cloudy. 
Spike made at 1 p. m. Signals through the whole length of the cable on 
board both ships perfect Depth of water 1,550 fathoms. Distance to the 
entrance of Yalentia harbor 813 nautical miles, and from there to the Tele- 
graph House the shore end of cable is laid. Distance to the entrance of Trin- 
ity Bay, Newfoundland, S22 nautical miles; and from there to the Telegraph 
House at the head of Bay of Bulls' Arm, 60 miles— making in all 882 nauti- 
cal miles. ' The Niagara has 69 miles further to run than the Agamemnon. 
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The Niagm snd the AauDeaokoa hive each about 1,100 nautical miles of 
cable on board — ^nearly the same (^^uantity as last year. At 7 45 p. m. ship^s 
time, or 10 05 p. m., Greenwich tmie, signals from Agamemnon ceased, and 
the tests applied by the electricians showed that there was a want of continu- 
ity on the cable, bnt the insulation was perfect Kept on paying out from 
Niagara very slowly, and constantly applying all kinds of electrical tests, 
nntd 9 10 p. m., ship^s time, or 11 30 Greenwich time, when again commenced 
leceiTing perfect signals from the Agamemnon. 

Fmdat, July 30.— Latitude 61° 50' N., longitude 34° 49' W. Dia- 
taoce run by observation last 23 hours. ^9 miles ; do. by ship's log, 99^; do. 
by ^^eer's log, 102; d^. by patent log, 105.3. Paid out 131 miles 900 
&thoms cable, or a surplus of 42 miles 900 fathoms orer distance run by ob* 
serration, equal to 48 per cent Depth of water, 1,550 to 1,975 &thomB. 
Wind from S. S. to S. Weather thick and rainy, with some sea. Gorgon in 
position. At 3 50 a. m . finished the main deck coil, and commeooed paying 
out from the berth deck. 

467 miles from water, 1,465 fathoms. 

547 " " " 1,080 »* 

577 " " *« 465 « 

747 " " " 200 " [ityBay. 

798 " •* Telegraph House at Bay of Bulla' Arm, Trin- 

At 2 20 P. iL reoeWed signal tnm on board the Agamemnon that they had 
paid out 150 miles. At 2 36 p. m., had paid oat from Kiagara 150 miles cable, 
and informed engineers on board of Agamemnon of the same. 

SATtJBDAT, Jnly 31.— -Latitade 51^ 5' N. lon^tude 38^' 28' W. Distance 
ran by obeerration last 24 hoars, 137 miles ; distance run by ship's log last 
24 hours. 141f miles ; distance run by engineer's log last 24 hours, 142} 
miles ; aistance ran by patent log last 24 hours, 137.6 miles. Paid out 
159 miles 813 fathoms cable, or a surplus of 22 miles 843 fkthoms orer dis- 
tance run by obeeryatian— equal to 17 per cent Depth of water ttmn 1,657 
to 2,250 fikthoms. Wind modet»te, S. £. to S. W. ; and flrom 6 a. it., N. W. 
by a. Wealher <^Nidy, with rain and some sea. Gorgon in position. Total 
unoont of cable payed out, 291 miles 730 fathoms. Total distance ran by 
ofaserration, 22d miles. Total distance ran by patent log, 242.9-miles. Total 
distance run by ship's log, 241} miles. Total distance run by enghieer's log, 
244} miles, surplus cable paid out over distance ran by observation, 65 miles 
730 &thoms, equal to 29 per oent 330 miles from water, 1,465 fathoms ; 
410 miles from water, 1,080 fiithoms; 450 miles from water, 465 fathoms ; 
510 miles from water, 200 &thoms ; 656 miles from Telegraph House. At 
1 14 p. X. had paid out fiwn Niagara 300 miles of cable, and informed engi- 
neers on board of Agamemnon of the same. At 2 45 p. m. received sigmd 
from on bowrd the Agamemnon, that they b«d paid out firam her 300 miles 
cable. At 5 37 p. m. finished the coil on berth deck, and commeooed to pay 
oat flrom the lower deck. 

SuNDAT, August 1.— Latitude 50** 32' N., longitude 41^ 56' W. Distance 
run by observation last twenty-fbur hoars, 145 miles ; distance ran by ship's 
log last twenty-four hours, 139 miles j distance run by engineer's log last 
twenty-four hours, 142 miles; distance run by patent log last twenty-four 
hoars, 141 7^10 miles. Pud out 164 miles 683 fiithoms cable, or a surplus 
of 19 miles, 683 fathoms over distance ran by observation— «qual to 14 per 
cent Depth of water, 1^0 to 2,424 fiithoms. Wmd moderate and f^sh, 
from N. ISl. E. to N. E. Weather doudy, misty with squalls and heavy swell. 
Gorgon in position and keeping our course yery accurately. Total amount of 
cable paid out, 456 miles 400 fkthoms. Totu distance ran by observation, 
871 m&es. Total distance run bv patent log, 384.6 miles. Total distance 
ran by ship's log, 380} miles. Total distance run by engineer's log^ 386} 
20 
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nulee. Total amount of surpltis cable paid oat oat oyer the distanoe ran hf 
obeervation, 85 miles 400 fathoms— equal to 23 per cent ; 185 miles to watek 
1,465 fathoms; 265 miles to water, 1,080 &thoms; 305 miles to water, 465 
ftthoms; 365 miles to water, 200 frthoms; 451 miles to land, 511 miles to 
Telegraph House. At 3 05 p. m., finished paying out coil on lower deck, and 
changed tu coil in the hold. 

Monday, August 2.— Latitude, 49° 52' N. ; longitude, 46*" 37 W. Distance 
run by obserration last twenty-four hours, 154 miles ; distanoe run by ship's 
log last twenty-four hours, 144 miles ; distance run by engineer's log last 
twenty- four hours, 14H miles; disHince run by patent log hat twenty-four 
hours, 141.7 miles. Paid out 177 miles 150 fathoms ci3>le, or a surplus 
of 23 miles 150 fathoms OTcr distance run by observation— equal to 15 per 
cent. Depth of water^ 1,600 to 2,385 &thoms. Wind north. Weather 
cloudy. Gorgon in position. The Niagara getting lighter and rolling heavily, 
it was not considered safe to carry sail to steady her, for in case of accident, it 
might be necessary to stop the ship as soon as possible. At 7 a. m. passed 
and signalled Canard steamer from Boston to Liverpool. Total amount oi 
cable paid out, 633 miles 500 fkthoms ; total distanoe nm by observation, 
525 miles; total distance run by patent log, 525.9 miles; total distance 
run by ship's lew, 524^ miles ; total distance run by engineer's 1(^, 528 miles ; 
total amount of surplus cable paid out over distance run by observation. 
108 miles 500 fathoms, or less than 21 per cent. ; 31 miles from water, 1,-^ 
fitthoms; 111 miles firom water, 1,080 athoms; 151 miles from water, 465 
fathoms; 211 miles from water, 200 &thoms; 297 miles from land; 357 
miles from Telegraph House. At 12 38 ▲. m., ship's time, or 8 88 Greenwidi 
time, imperfect insulation of cable detected in sending and receiving s^nals 
from Agamemnon, which continued until 5 48 a. h., ship^s time, or 8.40 a. m., 
Greenwich time, when all was right again. The fiudt was found to be in the 
wardroom coil, on board of this ship, about 60 miles ikom the lower end, 
which was immediately cut aild taken out of ciicoit 

TusuDAT, August 3 — ^Latitude, 49'' 17' N. ; longitude, 49'' 23' W. Dis- 
tance run by obe^ration last twenty-four hours, 147 miles ; distance run by 
ship's log last twenty-four hours, 137 miles ; dktance run by engineer's log 
last twenty-four hours, 118^ miles ; distance nm by patent log last twenty- 
four hours, 1^4^ miles. Paid out 161 miles 63 ikthoms cable, or a sai^ 
plus of 14 miles 768 fitthoms over distance ran byobseryittion— ^ual to 10 
per cent Depth of water 742 to 1,827 &thoms. Wind N. N. W. Weather 
Tcory pleasant, Gorgon in position. Total amount of cable paid out, 795 
miles 800 fitthoms; total distanoe nm by observation, 672 miles; total 
distance ran by patent log, 660.4 miles ; total distance run by ship's log, 661^ 
miles ; total distanoe ran hjr engineer's log, 666| miles ; total amount of sor- 
plus cable paid out over distance ran by observation, 123 miles 300 fitthoms 
— ^less than 19 per cent. 74 miles to water, 200 fathoms ; 150 miles to water, 
land ; 210 miles to Telegraph House. At 8 26 a. m., finished paying out coil 
from hold, and commenoed paying out fix>m wardroom coil ; 805 miles caUe 
remaining on board at noon. At 11 15 a. ic,, ship's time, received signals from 
on board the Agamemnon, that they had paid out firom her 780 mil^ of cable. 
In the afternoon and evening passed several iceberes. At 9 10 p. m., slup's 
time, received signal from the Agamemnon that she was in water of 200 
fitthoms. At 10 20 p. m., ship's time, Niagara in water of 200 fathoms, and 
informed Agamemnon of the same. 

Wkdn£sday, Aug. 4.— Latitude, 48"^ 17' N.; longitade. 2'' 43' W. 
Distance run byobservatitm, 146 miles ; distance ran by ship's log^ 149 miles ; 
distanoe run by engineer's lo^ 149 miles ; distance run by patent log, 14A 
miles. Paid out 154 miles C^ fathoms cable, or a surplus of 8 miles 360 
fathoms over distanoe run by observation, equal to 6 per cent. Depth d 
water less than 200 fathoms. Weather beautiful, perfectly calm. Gorgon ia 
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position. Total amount of cable paid ont, 949 miles 660 fathoms; total 
amoant run by observation, 818 miles ; total amount run by patent log, 
802 4-10 miles ; total amount run by ship's log, 810} miles ; total amount 
run hy engineer's log, 815^ miles. Surplus cable paid out over distance run 
by observation, 131 miles 660 fathoms, about 16 percent. ; 64 miles from tho 
Telegraph House. Received signal from Agamemnon at noon that they had 
naid out from her 940 miles of cable. Passed this morning several icebergs. 
Made the land off entrance to Trinity Bay at 8 p. H. Entered Trinity Bay at 
12 SO p. M. At 2 30 p. M. stopped sending signals to Agamemnon for 14 
minutes, for the purpose of making splice. 

THtTRSDAT, August 5. — At 1 45 A. M., Niagara anchored. Distance run 
since noon yesterday, 64 miles; amount of cable paid out, 66 miles 382 
&thoms, being a loss of less than 4 per cent. Total amount of cable payed 
out since splice was made, 1,016 miles 600 fathoms. Total amount of distance. 
882 miles. Amount of cable paid out over distance run, 134 mites 600 
fiithoms, being a surplus of about 15 per cent. At 2 a. ic. I went ashore in a 
small boa^ and awoke persons in charge of the Telegraph House, half a mile 
from landing, and informed them that the Telegraph fleet had arrived, and 
were ready to land the end of the cable. At 2 45 received signal from the 
Agamemnon that she had paid out 1,010 miles cable. At 4 a. it., delivered 
the following telegraphic despatch for the Associated Press, to be forwarded 
to New York as early in the morning as the offices of the line were open : 

United States Steam Frigate Niagara, 
Trinity Bay, Newfoundhuid, August 6, 1858. 
To THE Associated Press, New York — 

The Atlantic Telegraph fleet sailed from Queenstown, Ireland, Saturday) 
July 17, to meet in mid ocean Wednesday, July 28. Made the splice at 1 
P. M., Thursday, the 29th, and separated — the Agamemnon and V alorons^ 
bound to Valentia, Ireland ; the Niagara and Gorgon for this place, where 
they arrived yesterday, and this morning the end of the cable will be 
landed. 

It is 1,696 nautical, or 1,950 statute miles from the Telegraph House ai 
the head of Valentia harbor to the Telegraph House at the Bay of Bulls, 
Trinity Bay, and for m(»e than two-thirds of this distance the water is more 
than two miles in depth. The cable has been paid out from the Agamemnon 
at about the same s^ed as from the Niaeara. The electric signals sent and 
received through the whole cable are perfect 

The machinery for paying out the cable worked in the most satisfiMstory 
manner, and was not stopped for a single moment from the time the splice 
was made until we arrived here. 

Gaptiun Hudson, Messrs. Everett and Woodhouse, the engineers, the 
electricians, the officers of the ship, and in fitct, every man on hoird the tele* 

kph fleet, has exerted himself to the utmost to make the ezpeditibn Bucoesft- 

and by the blessing of Divine Providence it has succeeded. 

After the end of the cable is landed and connected with the land line of 
telegraph, and the Niagara has discharged some cargo belonging to the Tele- 
graph Company, she will go to St Johns for coal, and then proceed to New 
York at once. 

Otbus W* Fisla. 

The machin^ty for paying oot the cable is certainly all that could be de- 
sired. The brakes are perfect The greatest strain ever npon the cable was 
23 cwt, and that only for a short time. The cable was paid out at an angle 
of from ten to nineteen degrees with the horison, And at an average speed of 
six miles and a half per hour} and the average speed <^ the ship during the 
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whole time the cable waa being submerged, of fire and two-tfafard miles p« 
Ikonr. 

The cable was well coiled, and ran out beantifnUy. Left with M. de Santj, 
at his request, one and a half miles of the raised cable, and there is now re- 
maining on board of this ship about sixty miles of the cable manufibctured this 
year, and about twenty miles of the cable that was submerged last year and 
recovered. 

For many intoesting particulars in regard to the laying of the cable, I 
would refer you to the reports of the engineers and electricians. 

At 5 15 A. M., telegraph cable landed. At 6, end of cable carried into T^- 
emph House, Mid receiving very strong currents of electricity through the 
^ole cable from the other side of the Atlantic. Captain Hudson, of the 
Niagara, then read prayers, and made some remarks. 

At 1 p. M., Her Majesty^s steamer Ch>rgon fired a royal salute of twenty- 
one guns. All day difichwrging cargo, belonging to Telegraph Company, from 
Niagara and Gorgon. Telqi;raph House here not nearly finished. Beceived a 
laige number of telegraph messages, congratulating us on the successful landing 
of the cable. Great m^t is due to Commander Dayman, of Her Majesty^s 
steamer Goijg^n, for the careful and correct way in which he led the Niagara 
during the laying of the cable, keying so near the line of the great circle arc. 
Too mudi praise cannot be awarded Captain Otter, of Her M%jesty^s steamer 
Ponnqrane, for the accurate and skilful manner in which he piloted the Niagara 
frwn the time he met us in Trinity Bay until our final anchorage near the 
shore where the cable was landed. 

Fbidat, Ausust 6, at 2 a. m., steam-tug Blue Jacket arriyed from St 
Johns, and Mr. Srooking's partner was one of the passengers. M. De Sauty 
and myself uiged him to have the Telegraph House miished as soon as possible. 
M* De Sauty purchased supplies from the l^iagara, as they had hardly any pro- 
visions at the house, and the purser said they could hays what they wanted 
at cost. At 11 A. M., reoeired strong electric signals from the Telegraph 
House, Yalentia. Arranging oflkse, &c. Wrote tM following despalch, to be 
forwarded to London as soon as the line was in operation : 

Bat ow Bclls, K. F. 
DiaiOTOBS or Atlantic TsLBoaAFH Gompant, London: 

Entered Trinity Bay at noon, Wednesday ; landed cable at six Thursday 
morning. Ship at once to St. Johns two miles of shore caUe, with ends pre- 
pared for splich^. Please reouest the Admiralty to permit the Goigon, Cfom. 
Dayman, to accompany the r^iagara to New York. When was the cable 
landed at Yalentia? Please answer here by Telegraph, and forward by mail 
to New York my letters. Ctrus W. Field. 

As I feel oonfident that it will be impossible for us to transmit promptly 
through one cable all the messages that will be offered, I hope that you will 
order another, manufactured in time to lay next summer. 

The experience that has been had the kst and present year, should proye 
of great yidue to your company. 

Sent and receiyed by tei^gn^ a number of message^ among whidi wore 
the following : 

Bmroao Spbihgs, Pa., August 6, 18S8. 
To Oyktts W. Field, Esq., Trinity Bay: 

Mt Dear Sir : — ^I congratulate you with all my heart upon the success of 
the great enterprise with which your name is so honorably connected. 

under the blessing of Dhriae Providence. I trust it may prove instrumen* 
tal m piomotiBg perpetual peace and friendship between kings and nations* I 
haye not yet receiyed the (^ieen*s demtch. 

Yours, yery respectfully, 

James Bvohahan. 
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Nxw YoEK, August 6, 1858. 
To Ctbub W. Fold, Trinity Bay: 

The city is intensely excited over your sacoess. The news has reached all 
ports of the Union. Messages are c^mring for Europe, Shall we take them ? 
Answer. J. Eddt. 

St. Johhs, K. B., August 6, 1858. 
To Cyrus W. Fold, Trinity Bay : 

Excitement here increasing. Parties in every moment for business. What 
tariff from here 7 D. B. Steveks. 

BosToy, August 6, 1868. 
To Oybub W. Fixld, Trinity Bay : 

Dear Sib : — ^The city authorities of Boston to-da^ ordered the firing of 
100 guns upon the Common, and the ringing of bells ior one hour from noon, 
in honor of the sucoessfol laying of the cable. 

Respectfully youiSf Alex. H. Rice. 

ToROHTO, August 6, 1868. 
To Ctrub W. Field, Trinity Bay : 

His Excellency, the Governor General, desires to express his oonmtula- 
tions on the success of the accomplishing of the great undertaking of laying 
the Atlantic telegraph cable. A. J. PEinnErEATHEB, GoTemcw^s Sec'y. 

Sent to the Associated Press the following messages: 

Tbixitt Bat, N. F., August 6, 1858. 
To THE AsaodATBD Pbssb, New York : 

The Atlantic telegraph cable was suooessfnlly landed here yesterday morn- 
ing, and is in perfect order. The Agamemnon has landed her end of the cable, 
and we are now receiving signals from the Telegraph House, Valentia. 

The United States steam frigate Niagara and her Mi^esty's steamers Goiv 
gon and Porcupine leave for St. Johns to-morrow. 

Due notice will be given when the Atlantic telegraph line will be openf<»> 
business. Otrus W. Fulu. 

Trihitt Bat, N. F., Friday Evenhig, August 6, 1858. 
To THE Associated Press, Kew Yoric : 

Since our arrival here yesterday morning, I have been constantly receiving 
telegraphic messages asking for fuU particuSirs in r^ard to the laying of the 
Atlantic cable, to which it is impossible to reply, as every moment of my time 
will be fully occupied while I remain here ; ana I have lianded to Mr. McKay, 
superintendent of the New York. Newfoundknd, and London Telegraph Com- 
pany's luie, my daily journal, ana dven him full permission to send from the 
same any extracts that he might think of interest to the public^ and especially 
those portions which will reply to the communications that I have received. 

Ct&us W. Field. 

Mr. McKay sent to the press the next day extracts from my journal. 

SATimnAT, August 7.— Steamers Niagiuray Gorgon, and Poroapbie sailed, 
and returned on account of the fog. I visited lead mines to enrage men to 
work on Telegraph House, cut wood, build road, Ac. Electricians Dusy fitting 
up mstruments. The following telegnqihic meeflagea, with many others, were 
salt and reeeived: 
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Teivitt Bat, Angost 7, 1858. 
To hifl Excellency Javm Buchamah, President of the TTnited States, 
Bedford Springs, Penn. : 
Mt Dear Sir : — Your telegraphic deepstch is duly reo^red. We landed 
here in a wilderness, and until the telegraph instruments are all ready and per- 
fectly adjusted, no message can he recorded over the cahle. Tou stM OKwe 
the earliest intimation, hut some days mar elapse hefore all is perfected. The 
first message from Europe will he from the Queen to yourseU^ and the first 
from America to Europe your reply. Witii great respect, truly your servant, 

Otrvs W. Fixld. 

Nkw Tobk, August 7, 1858. 
To Ctevs W. Fiilo, Trinity Bay : 

We have no fisMcta in addition to your despatch ol[ the 5th to the press. 
Every incident connected with the Undine of the cahle, or with the enterprise 
in any way, will he eagerly receiyed hy the public throughout the country. 
There is intense anxiety to know all in relation to it, and the press desires 
the line kept open at evening^ so long as there are any &cts of interest to 
transmit Respectfully, Peter Cooper. 

Niw Tore, August 7, 1868. 
To Mr. McEat, Trinity Bay : 

Please avail yourself liberally of Mr. Field's kind permission, and send us 
for morning papers from one to two thousand words from his diary. Add to 
it a circumstantial report of what has been done since the Niacara arrived at 
Trinity Bay. We will cheerfully pay the operators extra for their services. 

There is a deeree of excitement here which you cannot conceive of and we 
want to meet public demand. D. H. CfRAio. 

TRnnTT Bat, Aognst 7, 1858. 
To THS AssociATiD Priss, New York : 

We landed here in the woods, and until the telegraph instruments are all 
read^, and perfectly adjusted, no communications can pass between the two 
continents ; but the electric currents are received freely. 

You shall have the earliest intimation when all is ready, but it may be 
some days before every thing is perfected. The first through message between 
Europe and America will be from the Queen of Great Britain to the President 
of the United States, and the second his reply. Gtrub W. Field. 

SiTKDAT, August 8. — Qood signals being received through the cable. Be- 
ligious service at Telegraph House at 5 p. m. 

HoNDAT, August 9. — Offered to remain at Trinity Bay with the electri- 
cians, if I could be of any service to them ; but as I could not left in the 
Unit^ States steam frigate Niagara at half past 5 a. m., for St Johns. Her 
.Majesty's steamers Gorgon and Porcupine sailing in company^. At 6 p. m., ar- 
rived i^t St. Johns, where there was great rejoicing at the laying of the cable. 
Beoeived here a great number of telegraphic messages, some of which I copy. 

New Yore, August 9, 1858. 
To Ctrus W. FiiLD, St. Johns : 

Your family are all at Stockbridge, and welL The j^^ news airived 
there on Thursday, and almost overinielmed your wife. Father rejoiced like 
a boy. Mother was wild with delight. Brouiers, sisters, all were overjoyed. 
Bells were rung, guns fired^ children let out of school, shouted, "The caUe Is 
laid*' »* The cable is laid.'' 

The village was in a tumult of joy. My dear brother, I congratulate you. 
God bless you. David Dvolxt Fold 
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Teinitt Bat, August 9, 1868. 
To Otevb W. Fixld, St. Johns: 

I haTejast joined np key and large coils, and am now sending to Talentia 
Shall communicate again shorUy. vr Sauty. 

Trimitt Bat, August 9, 1858. 
To Gtbus W. Field, St. Jolins : 

It is necessary to pass many preparatory signals for adjustment of our in- 
struments, needing some slieht alterations. Do not expect her Majesty's mes- 
sage before the morning. Still exchanging good signals. De Sauty. 

Trxnitt Bat, August 9, 1858. 
To Otrus W. Fiild, St Johns : 

Reoeiying good recorded conents from Valentia, 

Perfectly satisfiu^ry. Ds Sauty. 

Trikitt Bat, August 9, 1868. 
To Cyrus W. Field, St. Johns : 

I have received perfectly a communication from Valentia, and they get our 
signals there. Please send early, without fiol, the fly-wheel. Ds Sauty. 

Nsw York, August 9, 1868. 
To Ctrus W. Field, St . Johns : 

Dbas Sib: — The Common Council of Kew York have resolyed on a great 
celebration of the laying of the cable. The Committee of Arrangements de- 
sire to know the day on which the first message will be sent, in order to 
recommend a general illumination in the erening. Please send reply to- 
day. 

Dakixl F. Tibmakn, May<tf. 

Sr. Jomis, Tneaday, August 10, 1868. 
Wrote to Messrs. T. H. Brooking, Sons & Co., in regard to completing 
Telegraph House and furnishing M. De Sauty with supplies. 

St. Johns, Nswfoumdlakd, Auguft 10, 1858. 
Messrs. Brookiro. Sorb & Co., St Johns : 

Gbntliemxn : — I have to request you will, as quickly as possible, brickway 
cell, and otherwise finish the house in Bay of Bull's Arms, belonging to the 
Atlantic Telegraph Company, and make such additions thereto as M. De 
Sauty may require. Also please furnish M. De Sauty with any supplies that 
he may order on account of the company. I remain, gentlemen, very truly 
your friend, 

Ctbus W. Fibld, 
General Manager Atlantic Telegraph Company. 

Received an address from the Executive Council of Newfoundland, and also 
one from the Chamber of Commerce of St. Johns, and below you have copies 
of the same and my replies. — [These will be found in full in the account of 
tiie reception at St. Jolms. — Author.] 

The telegraph line to the United States was occupied every moment, and 
I gave the officers of the steamers the privilq^e of sending and receiving free, 
as many messages as they choose. 

The Governor had a large dinner party at seven, where I met many of my 
oldest Newfoundland friemu ; and later in the evening there was a grand baU 
at the Colonial Building. 

Sent and received many telegraph messages, of which the following are a 
portion:^ 
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Nbw Toss, August 11, 1858 
To Ctbitb W. Fold, St Johm : 

Parties an preBsiog upon ntmesMgefl^ wishing to pay for them, and have 
ihem take their turn when the Ime opens. What siudl we do? Pleaae 
reply. 

W. G.HUKT. 

6r. Jomn, N. F., Wednesday, Aagaft 11, p. x 
WiLaov G. Hon, Em}., New Tock. 

Message received. I leare fbr New York in the Niagara this afternoon. 
Before I left London the directors of the Atlantic Telegraph Company decided 
nnanimonsly that for sereral weeks aft»r the cable was laid^ it shoald be kept 
solely for the purpose of allowing several different electricians to try thdr 
various modes, and decide which could work through the cable with greatest 
speed and accuracy. Due notice will be given simultaneously, in Europe and 
America, when we are ready to receive business. 

Otbus W, Field. 

St- Jomrs, Wedneaday, Aiig. 11, p. x. 

To THX AflBOCUTKD PKBBS, NoW Yofk. 

Before I left London, the directors of the Atlantic Telegraph Companj 
decided unanimously that, after the cable was laid and the Queen'^ and Pres- 
ident's messages transmitted, the line should be kept for several weeks for the 
sole use of Dr. Whitehouse, Professor Thompson, and other electricians, to 
enable them to thoroughly test their several modes of telegraphing^ so that the 
directors might decide which was the best and most rapid method for future 
use ; for it was considered that after the line should be once thrown open for 
business, it would be very difOoolt to obtain it for experimental purposes, even 
for a short time. 

Due notice will be given when the line will be ready for business, and the 
tariff of prices. 

Cl'BUS W. FiSLD. 

- St. Johks, N. F., Wednesday, Aagast 11, 1858. 
Vicx AnimiAT. Sib Houston Stkwabt, E. C. B., &c., Halifax, N. Sb 

Rbspbctbd Sib : — I should consider it a very great personal favor if yoa 
would permit the Gom>xL Captain Dayman, to accompany the Niagara, dap- 
tain Hudson, to New York. 

English officers and English sailors have labored with American officers 
and American sailors to lay the Atlantic cable. They were with us in our 
days of trial, and pray let them, If you can, share with us our triumph. 

I know this would be agreeable to Captain Dayman and his officers. 
Please answer here. With high regard, your obedient servant^ 

Cteus W. Fold. 

TBonrr Bat, August 11, 1858. 
To Ctsds W. Fskld^ St Jdhna. 

We are doing our best. I do not think you can assist us by staying at 
St. Johns. 

It is vulcanized India rubber, not vukanito that is required. 

De Saxtiy. 

Tbiritt Bat, August 11, 1858. 
To Gtxub W. Feeid, St JohnB. 

Nothing to communicato, All progressing satis&ctorily. 

Db Sautt* 
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TsDcnr Bat, August 11, 1858. 
To Ctbub W. Field, St Johns. 

Thanks for your kind message. All wdl and desire to thank you for yoor 
kindness to them. Sixteen yards Tolcanteed mhber coid, quarter of an inch 
diameter, required. 

Not a second shall be lost in sending Queen's message. 

Wish you a pleasant Toyage. 

Db SAimr. 

Left St. Johns, in United States steam frigate magara, at 4 30 p. h., for 
Kew York, 

Her Majesty's steamer Porcupine, Gapt Otter, leaving at the same time 
for Plymouth, England. Weather pleasant; light S. W. wind. 

Thuksdat, August 12. — On our way to New York. Thick weather; 
smooth sea; wind S. W. 

Fbidat. Aug. 18. — Thick weather in the forenoon ; pleasant in the after- 
noon, with very light 8. wind. * 

Satitsdat, August 14. — Calm ; beautiful warm weather. 

Sunday, August 15. — Thick and rainy in the morning; clear at noon, 
with light S. W. wind. Were at noon much surprised to hear that the chi« 
engineer of the Niagara had just informed Captain Hudson that he had not 
coS enough left to take the ship to New York. 

Fires were allowed to mdaally go down, and- proceed slowly under sail. 
The coal purchased at St. Johns turned out to be very poor for steam pur- 
poses, and has burned away much faster than was expected. At 5 p. m., 
more than 350 miles from New York, took on board from pilot boat Na 5, a 
New York pilot 

Monday, August 16. — ^Light head wind; thick weather; sailing yery 
slowly, not more than two knots per hour, until 4 j^ p. m.. when fires were 
lighteo, and proceeded under easy steam towards New YorK. 

Tuesday, August 17. — Light west wind and very fbggy in the morning; 
clear and pleasant in the afternoon, with wind f^m S. W. and S. 

Wednesday, August 18. — ^Passed Fire Island Light at 2 a. h., made Sandy 
Hook li^t at 4^ and at about 6 chartered tugboat Achilles to take me to New 
YorlL where I arrived a little before 9 a. h. 

Tne Niagara will cross the bar at high tide this afternoon, and aniye oppo- 
site the dty at about 5 p. ic There is great r^oicing all over the country at 
the successful laying of the Atlantic cable. 

One end of the Atlantic cable was landed from the Niagara on the Irish 
shore, August 5, 1857, and the other on the American side, August 5, 1858, 
ftom the same yesseU 

The heayy shore end laid last year fh)m Valentia still remains, and the 
main cable is to be spliced on to it, so that both ends haye been landed from 
the Niagara. 

The cable now laid in Trinity Bay is the same as was submerged last year, 
from the shore end of the Irish coast, and since recovered. The tel^gruph 
fleet sailed fh>m Plymouth on the experimental trip May 29 ; the cable broke 
at the stem of the Agamemnon on the 29th of June, and the last splice was 
made on the 29th of July. The Atlantic Telegraph Company failed to lay 
their cable in August, 1857, and again in the second effort, June, 1858, bnt 
succeeded in the third attempt. 

Sailed from Queenstown July 17, and would undoubtedly have arrived at 
New York yesterday (August 17), provided we had had on board a supply of 
coaL 

Will yon please to send me by mail a copy of the log of the Agamemnon 
from the time the splice was made until she arrived at Valentia, with the 
engineers' and electricians' reports of the laying of the cable from that 
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At yonr unanimoas request, but at a veiy great personal sacrifice to mjsel^ 
I accepted the o£Bce of General Manager of the Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
pany, for the sole purpose of doing all in my power to aid you to make the 
entcff^rise successful ; and as that object has been attained, you will please 
accept my resignation. It will always afford me pleasure to do any thing in , 
my power, consistent with my duties to my family and my own priyate affiurs, 
to promote the interest of the Atlantic Telegraph Company. 

I shall write yon by the next mail in regard to the cable and machinery 
on board of the Niagara. 

Rejoicing with you in the success which has, under the blessing of God, 
attended our united efforts to connect the Old and New Worlds by the electric 
lel^graph, I remain, gentlemen, very truly, your friend, 

Ctbus W. Field. 



Nvir YosK AND NiwToinn>LAin> Txlsgxaph Btahoit. 



JRejport and Log of ike Enfjiiiecr^ Mr, W. E. Everett 

United States Stbamek Niagara, August 17, 1858. 

To TBB DiBBCTOBS OF THE AtLAIHIO TeLEORAPH CoMPANY, 

22 Old Brood Street, London. 

Gentlemen : — ^I haye the honor to enclose a copy of the engineer's log, 

which contains eyery particular of any importance connected with the paying 

out of the telegraph cable from this ship, and requires no explanation further 

than that the great percentage of loss &om the time of making the splice to 
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the next day at noon, was undoubtedly caused, to an extent, by the ship not 
running directly on her course, as for that day there was a difference of 
sixteen and a third miles between distance run by obserration and patent log, 
while for the remaining part of the Toyage they nearly coincided. Also, that 
the speed of the ship noted per hoijr must not be considered strictly correct, 
as it is not possible to log accurately by the ordinary means. 

Nearly all of the stores were landed at the Telegraph House, Bay of Bulls' 
Ann, as they would be of much more service to the company there than any 
other disposition which could have been made of them. 

There is now remaining on board about sixty miles of cable manufactured 
by Glass, Elliott & Co. during the present season, and about twenty miles 
of the cable recovered from valentia Bay, most of which is not suitable for 
use. 

The cable, machinery, and a few articles now on board, will be disposed 
of by the direction of Mr. Field. 

It is almost needless for me to state, that each person connected with the 
undertaking has been untiring in his efforts to bring about so gratifying a re- 
sult as the successful laying down of the Atlantic Telegnph Cable, and that 
Oapt. Hudson and all the officers have made any and every sacrifice to further 
Jkhe great work. Accept my congratulations, and believe me, very traly. your 
obedient servant, W. C. EYERETT. 



Thursday, July 29. 
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Lutitade 69 deg. 00 mia., N. ; longitnde, 89 deg. I • 4.40 90 mllos oat 
99 mln., W. t9.66 40 milM oat 

Depth of water, 1,660 fkthomi. ^10146 60 mUet oat 



Bemarks. 

July 29. — From 8 to meridian.— At 10 20, stem of ship being seeared 
by hawser, commenced veering out cable to the Agamemnon to make splice. 
At 10 30 veered out 100 fibthoms. 

From 12 to 4 commenced paying out the cable. At 1 p. m. hawser was 
let go, ship steaming ahead slow. At 2 54^ 10 miles of cable paid out. Smooth 
sea. 

From 4 to 6, smooth sea. At 4 40, 20 miles paid out. 

From 6 to 8. sea smooth. Light breese on port beam. At 6 31 paid oat 
80 miles of cable. At 7 54 continuity reported to have ceased. Ship^s speed 
reduced. 

From 8 to 12. — At 9 11 oontmuity restored. At 8 55, 40 miles paid out 
At 10 46, 50 miles paid out Distance run at midnight, by patent log, 41 
miles. 
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* 72 mlBntas. 

Depth of w Ater, from 1,660 to 1,276 liiUuniu. 

L^fode, 61 dog. 60 min. ; loii«ltade 84 d«g. 4» 



Knots or«abl6 paid out, 181;200 Mbonm. 
Knots nin by sUp, 89. 
Loss p«r oebt, 4& 



Bemarks. 

From midnight to 4 ▲. m — ^At 12 34^ 60 miles of cable paid out ; at 2 10. 
70 miles. Sea smooth ; very light breeze on port quarter. At 3 55 finishea 
I>ajiDg out coil on spar deck, and commenced on the forward berth deck 
cirale. 

From 4 to S.^At 4 10, 80 miles of cable out; at 5 45, 90 miles ; at 7 17, 
100 miles. Light, fair breeze 3 smooth sea. At 8 a. m. had mn 8U miles by 
patent log. 

From 8 to meridian.— At 8 50, 110 miles of cable out; at 10 27. 120 miles; 
at 11 55^ 130. Distance bj patent log, for the last 24 hours, 104.3 miles. 
Light wmd aft. Smooth oea. 

From 12 to 4.— At 1 10, 140 miles of cable out; at 2 36, 150 miles; at 
4 02, 160 miles. Distance by patent log at 4 p. m., 23.4 knots. 

From 4 to 6.-^At 5 30, 170 miles of cable out Strong wmd and moderate 
sea aft. 

From 6 to 8. — At 7 03, 180 miles of cable out. Fresh breeze and mod- 
erate sea on port quarter. 

From 8 to midnight— At 8 34^ 100 miles of eable out; at 10 08, 20O 
miles; at 11 34, 210 miles. Wind and sea moderate, wind veered from port 
quarter to port beam. Distanoe run since noon by patent k>g, 46.8 miles. 

Saturday, July 31. 
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Dttpth of water, 1,657 to 9,200. 
Iiratude, 01 dfi|g. min. 
Longltode, 88 deg- 28 mln. 



IEnoto of cable pdd oat, 108 mlkt^ 848 
Knots ran by aiiipi 187. 
Losa, 17 per cent 



Bemarks. 



At 1 10, 220 miks of cable out; at 2 35, 230 miles; at 4 31, 240 miks. 
Fresh breeze and moderate sea on port quarter. Distance ran by patent k^ 
stnee meridian FndBj to 4 p. m. Saturday, 90.4 miles. 

From 4 to 8.— At 5 34, 250 miles of cable out ; at 7 11, 260 miks ; at 8 11, 
? miles, indicated by patent log since yesterday noon. Light breese on 
port bow; sea moderate. 

From8 to meridian.— At 8 44, 270 miles of cable oat; at 10 30,280miles; 
at 11 56, 290 miles. Distance ran by patent log smoe Friday noon, 137.5 
miles. 

From meridian to 4 p. ic.— At 1 14, 300 miles of cable ont ; at 2 35, 310 
miles; at 4 0^ 320 miles. Light head breeze; moderate sea. Rotometer 
313 miles 700 fathoms. 

From 4 to 6. — ^At 5 36, 330 miles of cable out ; commenced orlop deck 
circle at 5 40. Very light breeze on starboard bow, with but little sea. 

From 6 to 8.— At 7 12, 340 miles of cable out light head wind, with 
moderate sea. At 8, 44.3 miles run bj patent log sinoe meridian. 

From 8 to midnight— At 8 45, 350 miles of cable out; at 10 16, 360 
miles; at 11 46, 377 miles. 







Sunday^ August 1. 
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Latitiid«. 60 dc«. 89 mln. 
Longltode, 41 deg. 65 mln. 
Knots cablo paid oat, 164, 68& 



I Knots ran by ship, 145. 
Loss, 14 per cent. 
Jiipih of water, from 1,960 to 9,494 fothomsL 

Bemarks, 



From midnight to 4.— At 1 15, 380 miles of cable out; at 2 36, 390 miles 
of cable out ; at 3 59, 400. Fresh breeze on starboard bow ; moderate sea. 

From 4 to 8.— At 5 20, 410 miles of cable oat; at G 47, 420 miles of cable 
out ; at 5 A. m., 90 miles run by the ship since Saturday noon. Moderate sea 
and breeze forward of starboard beam. 

From 8 to meridian.— At 8 09, 430 miles of cable out ; at 9 54, 440 milea 
of cable out ; at 11 16, 450 miles of cable out. Distance run by patent log, 
from meridian to meridian, 141.2 miles. Ship rolling eonsiderably ; strong 
breeze and moderate sea on starboard beam. 

From 4 to 6. — At 4 45, 490 miles of cablo nm out Strong wind and 
heayy sea on starboard beam | ship rolling heavily. 

From 6 to 8.— At 6 05, 500 miles of cable out; at 7 33, 510 miles of cable 
out* Distance run since noon, by patent log, 46^ miles. Fresh breeze and 
moderate sea forward of starboard beam. 

From 8 to midnight— At 8 50, 520 miles cable out; 10 10, 530 nules of 
cable out; at 11 38, 540 miles of cable out. Wind moderating ; heavy sea; 
ship rolling badly. 

Monday f August 2. 
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Depth of water, from 1,600 to 9,888. 
lAtitndo. 49 dec. (» mla., N. 
Longitade, 45 deg. 87 mln. W. 



Knoto of cable peld oat, 177, 160. 
Knots ran by BDip, 151. 
Lo6a, 15 per cent 



Remarks* 



From midnight to 4.— At 12 58, 550 miles of cable out ; at 2 18, 560 
miles of cable out ; at 3 38, 570 miles of cable out Wind and sea moderate. 
Distance by patent loe, from noon Sunday to 4 p. m. Monday, 106^ miles. 

From 4 to 8— At 4 53, 580 miles of cable out ; at 6 20, 590 miles of cable 
out ; at 7 45, 600 miles of cable out. Light breeze on starboard beam. 
Moderate sea. Ship rolling. At 5 20 commenced in new cable, which is 
very dry, leaving the circles, and four in number. 

From 8 to meridian.— At 9 11, 610 miles of cable out; at 10 25, 620 miles 
of cable out ; at 11 47, 630 miles of cable out. Light wind and moderate sea 
forward of starboard beam. Patent log at noon, 141.3 miles. 

From meridian to 4.— At 12 50, 640 miles of cable out ; at 2 03. 650 miles 
of cable out ; at 3 16, 660. Light breeze on starboard beam. Snip rolling 
considerably. 

From 4 to 6.— At 4 42, 670 miles of cable out; at 6 09, 680 miles of cable 
out Light breeze and moderate sea forward of starboard beam. 

From 6 to 8. — At 7 40, 690 miles of cable out. Wind and sea same as 
previous watch. Distance since noon by patent log, 47.7 miles. 

From 8 to midnight^At 9 09, 700 miles of cable out ; at 10 46, 710 nules 
of cable out. Light wind and gently rolling sea, forward of starboard beam. 

Tuesday y Auffust 8. 
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Letltode, 49 deg. 17 min., longitade, 48 98w 
Knots of cable paid oat, 161, 768. 



I Knots ran bj ship, 147. 
I Loea, 10 per eent 



Bemarks, 

From midnight to 4 a. M.-^At 12 28 a. m., 720 miles of cable paid out; 
at 1 57 A. M., 730 miles of cable paid out; at 3 30 a. m., 740 miles of cable 
paid out. Light breeze on starboard beam ; heavy swell ; ship rolling mod- 
ontely. Distance by patent log, from 8 p. h. to 4 p. m., 43.1 miles. 
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From 4 to 8. — ^Lightbieeseand Beafbrward of staiixMurdbeam. At51& 
750 miles of cable out; at 6 29, 760 miles of cable out; at 7 56, 770 miles (^ 
cable out. 

From 8 to meridian. — At 8 26, cable all paid out from tbe forward dr- 
oles, and commenced in the after drde. Total amount paid out 772 miles 
700 fathoms. At 9 61 p. m.. 780 miles of cable out ; at 11 25 p. m., 790 miles 
of cable out. Set clock back 13 minutes. Distance run bj patent log, 134i^ 
miles. 

From meridian to 4. — ^Distance run hj patent log, 24.5 miles. At 12 44. 
800 miles of cable out; at 2 15, 810 miles of cable out; at 3 47, 820 miles of 
cable out 

From 4 to 6. — Nearly calm, with smooth sea during the watch. At 5 16, 
830 miles of cable out. 

From 6 to 8. — Distance run by patent log, from noon to 8 p. m., 50.3 
miles. At 6 47, 840 miles of cable out 

From 8 to midnight — Distance run bj patent log, 15.7 miles. At 8 15, 
860 miles of cable out; at 9 10, 860 miles of cable out; at 12, 870 miles of 
oable out At 8 30 the Agamemnon made signals that she was in soundings. 

Wednesday, August 4. 
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Ltlltado, 48 deg. 17 mln. : longttadflu 68 dag. 48 mis. 
Knots of oable j»ld out, 154 mUoB 860 ftthoms. 
Knots ran by snip, 146 mUos. 



LoM 6 per cent 

Depth of water from 742 to 800 ikth<»nib 



Bemarks. 

From midnight to 4 a. M.^At 1 33, 880 miles of cable out; at 3 08, 890 
miles; nearly calm, with smooth sea.. Patent log, from noon Tuesday to 4 
p. M. on Wednesday, indicated 91.6 miles. 

From 4 to 8.— -At 4 48, 900 miles of cable out ; at 6 25, 910 miles; at 8, 
920 miles. Distance by patent log, fh)m Tuesday noon to Wednesday, 8 a. 
K., 115.7 miles. 

From 8 to meridian.-— At 9 29, 940 miles of cable out; at 10 50, 940 
miles; at 12 43, 950 miles. Distance by patent log, lor last 24 hours, 142 
miles. Set the clock back ten minutes. 
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From meridian to 4.— At 1 28j 960 miles of cable oat; at 3 10, 970 miles. 

From 4 to 6. — At 5 10, 980 miles of cable out Changed from wardroom 
to quarter deck coil at 4 50 p, m., in order to cot out a faSt which had been 
developed yesterday, when rotometer indicated 978 miles 400 &thoms paid 
out. From noon to 4 p. m., bj patent log, 21.6 miles. 

From 6 to 8.— At 6 41, 990 miles of cable out. Distance run, by patent 
log, since noon, 41.1 miles. • 

From 8 to midnight.--At 9 38, 1,000 miles of cable ont ; at 12 06, 1,010 
miles. At midnight the patent log indicated 58 miles run since noon. 







Thursday^ August 5. 
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ReTnarks. 

From midnight to 4 i. m. — ^At 1 45 ship came to anchor off telegraph 
house. Bay of Bulls' Arm. At 1 ▲. m. — Distance run, by patent log, since 
noon of preTious day, 62.6 miles. At 3 30^ coiled H miles of cable iSt, pre- 
paratory to the end being taken ashore m ships' boats. End of cable was 
landed ashore tX 5.15 a. m. 

Total amount of cable paid out since making splice in mid-ocean, 1,016 
miles 600 fathoms. Total amount as per signal, per <£stance by the A^unem- 
non, 1,010. 

Total distance run since making splice, 882 miles. 

Total percentage of cable paid out over distance run, 15. 

During the day 3 miles of cable was sent ashore, at the request of Mr. 
De Sauty, for future use. 

THE LAYING AND LANDING OF THE CABLE ON THE EUBOPEAN SIDE. 

As the history of the final expedition would necessarily be incomplete 
without the narrative of the laying and landing of the cable on the European 
side, we feel gratified in being able to lay before our readers the following ac- 
count, which was written by the reporter of the London Times, and which we 
copy from that paper : 

In the face of difficulties and dangers, the magnitude of which cannot be 
properly appreciated by those not engaged in the work, the engineers engaged 
m this undertaking have, with almost untiring energy, adhered to their all but 
hopeless task with that perseverance which is sure, sooner or later, to lead to 
success. There were but few some twenty days ago who, after the unsuccess- 
ful return of the squadron to Queenstown, would have dared to predict such a 
speedy and glorious termination to all the trials and difficulties that the pro- 
moters of this undertaking have undergone. The final accomplishment of the 
scheme seemed indeed, up to the last moment, to hang upon a hair. Many 
serious difficulties had to be encountered during the six days and a half that 
the op^tions lasted, any one of which, had not chance £Eivored us, might 
have ruined the expedition, and delayed the advance of ocean telegraphs per- 
haps more than half a century. But the difficult task has now l^en accom- 
plished, and it only remains for us to accept die benefits which it will unr 
doubtedly confer upon the community. Wonderful as the conception of 
oonveyins sensations from continent to continent, across the almost unknown 
depths of the ocean, may seem to us now, yet in a veiy little tune people will 
forget the marvel while profiting by the fact; and without remembermg the 
21 
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▼ears of anxious toil and discouragement which those who hare secured this 
boon to the community have undergone to secure success, the wonder will be 
not that the undertaking has been carried out at all, but that it had not been 
accomplished long before. It has been the custom of mankind to honor the 
lives and celebrate the deeds of great statesmen, successful warriors, and emi- 
nent divines. Indeed, of such materials are the links in the chain of history 
chiefly composed. But those men who, by patient thought and persevering 
action, have achieved victories over matter which secure to the community 
permanent luivantages, very often have their trouble for their reward It is 
to be hoped that this may not be the case with those who have been nuunly 
instrumental in bringing this great scheme to a suocessAil termination. 

It must be confe^ed that the prospects of success were very remote when 
the squadron left Queenstown on the 17th of last month. The amount of ca- 
ble in the two ships had been reduced by nearly four hundred miles, and the 
recollection of three separate and most unaccountable breakages was still fresh 
in the minds of all who had acoompanied the first expedition, and there was 
no reason whatever for supposing tnat the very same thing might not occur 
again. The cable might, and evidently did^ as &r as the contractors are con- 
cerned, fulfil all the guaranteed requirements; and the numerous accidents 
which occurred might be due to the cable having become injured during the 
gale. This supposition, though it may be gratifying to Messrs. Glass & Co., 
was no consolation to either tne engineers or the shareholders. Under these 
circumstances it is not siu^rising that many regarded the prosecution of the 
scheme as a waste of the shareholders* money. However^ in spite of the most 
vehement opposition, the majority of the directors determmed to despatch the 
expedition to try their fortune again in mid-ocean before they abandoned the 
scheme altogether as impracticable. 

Accordmgly, on the morning of Saturday, the 17th of July, the Valorous, 
Gorgon, and Niagara, having completed coaling, steamed away from Queens- 
town for the rendezvous. The Agamemnon, having to wwt for Professor 'W. 
Thomson, one of the directors, who took charge of the electrical department 
on board, did not weigh anchor until two o'clock on the following morning. 
As the ships left the harbor, there was apparently no notice taken of their de- 
parture by those on shore or in the vessels anchored around them ; every one 
seemed impressed with the conviction that we were engaged in a hopeless en- 
terprise, and the squadron seemed rather to have slunk away on some dis- 
creditable mission, than to haye suled for the accomplishment of a grand 
national scheme, it was just dawn when the Agamemnon got clear of Queens- 
town harbor, but as the vrind blew stifQy from the i south-west, it was nearly 
ten o'clock before she rounded the Old Head of Kinsale, a distance of only a 
few miles. The weather remained fine during the day. and as the Agamemnon 
skirted along the wild and rocky shore of the soutn-west coast of Ireland, 
those on board had an excellent opportunity of seeing the stunendous rocks 
which rise from the water in the most grotesque and uintastic snapes. About 
five oVlock in the afternoon Gape Clear was passed, and, though the coast 
gradually edged away to the noi-thward of our course, yet it was nearly dark 
before we lost sight of the roc^ mountains which surround Bantry Bay and 
the shores of the Kemnare River. 

By Monday momine, the 19th, we had left the land far behind us, and 
thence fell into the usuid dull monotony of sea life. Of the yoyage out there 
is little to be said. It was not checkered by the excitement of continual 
storms or the tedium of perpetual calms, but we had a sufficient admixture of 
both to render our passage to the rendezvous a yery ordinary and uninterest- 
ing one indeed. For the first week the barometer remained unusually low, 
and the numbers of those natural barometers, Mother Carey's chickensjbhat 
kept in our wake, kept us in continual expectation of heavy weather. With 
every Jittle breeze of wind the screw was got up and sail made, so as to hus- 
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band our coal as much as possible, but it generally soon fell calm, and obliged 
Captain Preedy reluctantly to get up steam again. In consequence of these 
continued delays and changes m>m steam to s^, and from sail to steam again, 
much fuel was expended, and not more than eighty miles of distance made 
good each day. 

On Sunday, the 25th, however, the weather dianged, and for several days 
in succession there was an uninterrupted calm. The moon was just at the 
fhll, and for several nights it shone with a brilliancy which turned the smooth 
sea into one silvery sheet, which brought out the dark hull and w^te sails of 
the ship in strong ccmtrast to the sea and sky, as the vessel lay all but mo- 
tionless on the water, the very impersonation of solitude and repose. Indeed, 
until the rendezvous was gained, we had such a succession of beautiful sun- 
rises, gorgeous sunsets, and tranquil moonlight nights, as would have excited 
the most enthusiastic admiration of any one but persons situated as we were. 
But by us such scenes were r^arded only as the annoying indications of the 
calm which delayed our progress and wasted our coaL In spite of the unu- 
sual calmness of the weather in general, there were days on which our for- 
mer unpleasant experiences of the Atlantic were brought forcibly to our 
recollection— when it blew hard, and the sea ran suffidenUy high to reproduce 
on a minor scale some of the discomforts of which the previous cruise had 
been so fruitfuL These days, however, were the exception, and not the rule, 
and served to show how mucn more pleasant was the inconvenient calm than 
the weather which had previously prevailed. By dint, however, of a judicious 
expenditure of fuel, and a liberal use of the cheaper motive power of sail, the 
rendezvous was reached on the evening of Wednesday, the 28th of July, just 
eleven days after our departure from Queenstown. 

The rest of the squadron were in sight at night&ll, but at such a consider- 
able distance that it was past ten o'clock on the morning of Thursday, the 
29th, before the Agamenmon joined them. We were as usual greeted by a 
perfect storm of questions as to what kept us so much behind our time, and 
learned that all had come to the conclusion that the ship must have got on 
shore on leaving Queenstown harbor. The Niagara, it appeared, had arrived 
at the rendezvous on Friday night the 23d, the Valorous on Simday the 25th, 
and the Gorgon on the aft^oon of Tuesday the 27th. 

The day was beautifully calm, so no time was to be lost before making the 
splice ; boats were soon lowered from the attendant ships, the two vessels made 
fast by a hawser, and the Niagara^s end of the cable conveyed on board the 
Agamemnon. About half-past twelve o'clock the splice was effectually made, 
but with materials very different from carefully-rounded semicircular boards 
which had been used to inclose the junctions on previous occasions. It con- 
sisted merely of two straight boards hauled over the joining, with the iron 
rod and leaden plummet^ attached to the centre. In hoisting it out from the side 
of the ship, however, the leaden sinker broke short off and fell overboard ; and 
there being no more convenient weight at hand, a thirty-two pound shot was 
ftstened to the splice instead, and the whole apparatus was quickly dropped 
into the sea, without any formality, and, indeed, almost without a spectator, 
for those on board the ship had witnessed so many beginnings to the tele* 
graphic line that it was evident they despaired of there ever being an end to it. 
The stipulated 210 fathoms of cable having been paid out to allow the sp^*'^ 
to sink well below the sur&ce, the signal to start was hoisted, the hawser < 
loose, and the Niagara and Agamemnon started for the last time for their 
posite destinations. 

For the first three hours the ships proceeded very slowly, paying oi 
great quantity of slack, but after the expiration of this time, the speed of 
Agamemnon was increased to about five knots per hour, the cable going 
about six, without indicating more than a few hundred pounds of strain u] 
the dyiuunometer. Shortly after six o'clock a very large whale was seen 
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proacfaing the starboard bow at a great speed, roUing and tossing the sea into 
foam all around, and for the first time we felt the possibility of the si^ipod- 
tion that our second mysterious breakage of the cable might hxve been caufied 
after all by one of these animals getting fonl of it under water. It i4>peaied as 
if it were making direct for the cable, and great was the relief of all when the 
ponderous living mass was seen slowly to pass astern, just grazing the cable 
where it entered the water, .but fortunately without doing any miachic£ 

All seemed to go well up to about eight o'clodc ; the cable paid out from 
the hold with an evenness and regularity which showed howcanlully and per- 
fectly it had been coiled away ; and to guard against accidents which might 
arise in consequence of the cable having suffered injury during the storm, tli« 
indicated strain upon the dynamometer was never allowed to go beyond 
1,700 lbs., or less than one-quarter what the cable is estimated to bear, and 
thus far every thing looked promising of success. But, in sudi a hazardous 
work, no one knows what a few minutes may bring forth, for soon after ei^t, 
an injured portion of the cable was discovered about a inile or two from the 
portion paying out. Not a moment was lost by Mr. Canning, the en^neer on 
duty, in setting men to work to oobUe up the injury as well as time would 
permit) for the cable was going out at sudi a rate that the damaged portion 
would be paid overboard in less than twenty minutes, and fonuer experienoe 
had shown us that to check either the speed of the ship, or the cable, would, 
in all probability, be attended by the most fatal iwBidts. 

Just before the lapping wsb finished, Professor lliomson r^orted that the 
electrical contmuity of the wire had ceased, but that the insulation was still per- 
fect ; attention was naturally directed to the injured piece as the probable source 
of the stoppage, and not a moment was lost in cutting the cable at that pointy 
with the intention of making a perfect splice. To the consternation of all, the 
electrical tests applied shorm the &ult to be overboBrd, uid inall probability 
some fifty miles from the sfaq>. Not a second was to be lost, for it was evi- 
dent that the cut portion must be paid overboard in a ibw minutee, and in the 
mean time, the tedious and difBicult operation of making a splice had to be per- 
formed. The ship was hnmcdiately stopped, and no more o^le paid oh^ than 
was absolutely necessary to prevent it breaking. 

As the stem of the ship was Ufted by the waves, a scene of the most in* 
tense excitement followed. It seemed impossible, even by using the greatest 
possible speed, and paying out tiie least possible amount of cal^ that ih» 
junction could be finished before the part was iaiken out of the hands of the 
workmen. The miun hold presented an extraordinary scene -, nearly all the 
officers of the ship and of those connected witii the expedition, stood in groups 
about the coil, watching with intense anxiety tiie cable^ as it slowly unwound 
itself nearer and nearer the joint, while the workmen, directed by Mr. Can- 
nine, under whose superintendesioe the cable was originally maaufaotured, 
wonced at the splice as only men could work who felt that the life and death 
of the expedition depended upon their rapidly. But aJl their speed was to no 
purpose, as the cable was unwinding within a bundled fathoms, and, as a last 
and desperate resource, the cable was stopped altog^Jier, and, for a few miit- 
tes, the ship hung on by the end. Fortunately, however, it^ was only fer a 
few minutes, as the strain was continually rising above two tons^ and it would 
not hold on much longer ; when the ephce was fiaialied, the signal was made 
to loose the stopper, and it passed overboard safely enou^. 

When the excitement consequent upon havn^ so narrowly saved the cablo 
had passed away, we awoke to the consciousness that the case was still as 
hopeless as ever, for the electrical continuity was still entirdy wanting. Prp- 
paratioas were oonsequentiy made to pay ouit as little rope as possible, and to 
hold on for six hours, in the h&pea that the feidt, ^liiatover it mi^t be, might 
mend itself before out^g the cvble and returning to the rendezvous to make 
another splice. The magnetic needles cm the receiving instruments were 
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Wfttohed closely for the retarniog signals ; when, in a few minutes, the last 
hope was eztingnished by their suddenly indicating dead earth, which tended 
to show that the cable had broken ttom the Niagara, or that the insulation 
had been completely destroyed. 

In three minutes, however, every one was agreeably surprised by the mtel- 
]%enoe that the stoppa^ had disappeared, and that tlie signals had again ap- 
peared at their regular intervals from the Niagara. It is needless to say what 
a load of anxiety this news removed from the minds of every one ; but the 
general confidence in the ultimate success of the operations was much shaken 
by the occurrence, for all felt that every minute a similar accident might oc- 
cur. For some time the paying^>ut continued as usual, but towards the morn- 
ing another damaged place was discovered in the* cable ; there was fortunately, 
however, time to repair it in the hold without in any way interfering with the 
operations beyond for a time slightlv reducing the speed of -the ship. 

During the morning of iViday the 30th, every thing went well ; the ship 
had been kept at the speed of aoout five knots, the cable paid out at about 
six, the average angle with the horizon at which it left the ship being about 
15 dee., while the indicated strain upon the dynamometer seldom showed more 
than 1,600 pounds to 1,700 pounds. Observations made at noon showed that 
we had made good ninety nnles from the startmg point since the previous day, 
with an expenditure, including the loss in lowering the splice and during tne 
subsequent stoppages, of 135 miles of the cable. During the latter portion of 
the day the bisurometer fell considerably, and towards the evening it blew 
almost a gale of wind from the eastward, dead ahead of course. As we breeze 
fircfihened, the speed of the engines was gradually increased, but the wind more 
than increased in proportion, so that before the sun went down, the Agamenmon 
was going foil steam against the wind, only making a speed of about four knots 
an iKnur. During the evening topmasts were lowered, and spars, yards, siuls. and 
indeed, every thmg aloft that could offer resistance to the vrind, was sent down 
on deck ; but still the ship made but little way, chiefly in consequence of the 
heavy sea^ though the enormous quantity of fuel consumed showed us that if 
the wind lasted, we shoukl be reduced to burning the masts, spars, and even 
the dedcs, to bring the ship into Yalentia. 

It seemed to be our particular ill-fortune to meet with head winds which- 
ever way the ship's head was turned. On our journey out we had been delay- 
ed and obliged to consume an undue proportion of coal for want of an easterly 
wind, and now all our fUel was wanted iMscause of one. However, during tl!e 
next day the wind gradually went around to the south-west, which, though it 
rased a very heavy sea, ulowed us to husband our small remuning store 
of fuel. 

At noon on Saturday, the 31st of July, observations at noon showed us to 
be in latitude 52 deg. 23 N. and longitude 26 dee. 44 W., having made good 
120 miles of distance since noon of the previous da^, with a loss of about 27 
per cent of cable. The Niagara, as far as could be judged from the amount of 
cable she paid out, which by a previous arrangement was signalled at every 
10 miles, kept pace with us, within one or two miles the whole distance across. 
During the afternoon of Saturday, the wind again ftohened up^ and before 
night&Il it again blew nearly a gale of wind, and a tremendous sea ran before 
it fh>m the south-west, which made the Agamemnon pitch to such an extent 
that it was thought impossible the cable could hold on through the night ; 
indeed, had it not been for the constant care and watchfulness exercised hy 
Mr. Bright and the two energetic engineersL Mr. Canning and Mr. Glifford, 
who acted with him, it could not have been done at all. Men were kept at 
the wheels of the machine to prevent their stopping as the stem of the -ship 
rose and fell with the sea, for had they done so the cabto must undoubtedly 
have parted. 

During Sunday the sea and wmd increased, and before the evening it blew 
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a §mut pUB. Now, indeed, wero the enei^cj and aetiTity of all engaged in tiio 
operation tasked to the ntmoet. Mr. Hoar and Mr. Moore, the two engineer* 
who laid the diarge of the relierhi^ wheels of the dynamometer, had to keep 
watch and watch alternately erery foor honxs, and while on duty dnrst not 
let their attention be remo^ from their oocapation for one momen^ for on 
their releasing the brakes erery time the stem of the ship fell into the troogh 
of the sea entirely depended the safety of the cable, and the result shows how 
Mr they discharged their duty. Throughout the night there were few who 
had the least exn«;tation of the cable holding on till morning, and many re- 
mained awake listening ibr the sound that all most dreaded to heai^-vis., the 
gnn which should announce the failure of all our hopes. But still the cable, 
which, in oompariion with the ship from which it was paid out and the gieaa- 
tic wayes smong which it was deliVered, was but a mere thread, contimwd to 
hold on, only l»Ting a silvery phosphorous line npon the stupendous seas as 
thoyrolled on towards the ship. 

With Sunday morning came no improvement in the weather ; still the sky 
remamed black and stormy to windwajfd, and the constant violent squalls of 
wind and rain whidi prevailed during the whole day. served to keep up, if not 
to augment the height of the waves. But the cable nad gone through so mudi 
during the night, that our confidence in its continuing to hold vras much 
restored. 

At noon observations showed us to be in lat 52^ 26' N., and Ion. 23'' 16' W^ 
having made good 130 miles from noon of the previous day, and about 360 
from out starong point in mid ocean. We had passed by the cteepest sounding 
of 2,400 fathoms, and over more than half of the deep water generally, while 
the amourt of ci^e still remaining in the ship was more than sufficient to 
carry us to the Irish coast, even supposing the continuance of the bad weather 
should oblige us to pay out the same amount of slack cable we had been hith- 
erto wasting. Thus far things looked verv pronusing Ibr our ultimate suc- 
cess. But former experience wowed us only too plainly that we could never 
suppose that some accident might not arise until the ends had been frdxly 
landed on the opposite shores. 

During Sunday night and Monday morning the vreather oontinned as 
boisterous as ever, and it was only by the most inde&tigable exertions of the 
engineer upon duty that the wheels could be prevented fit>m stopping alto- 
gether as die vessel rose and fell with the sea^ and once or twice they did come 
completely to a standstill, in spite of all that could be done to keep them mov- 
ing, but fortunately they were again set in motion before the stem of the tAap 
was thrown up by the succeeding wave. No strain could be placed upon the 
cable, of course, and though the dynamcnneter occasionally registered 1,700 
pounds as the ship liftec^ it was oftener below 1^000, and was frequently 
nothing, the cable running out as fast as its own weight and the speed of tm 
ship could draw it. But even with all these forces acting unresistedly upon 
it, Uie cable never paid itself out at a greater speed than eidbt knots an hour at 
the time the shin was going at the rate of six knots and a hal£ Subsequently 
however, when the speed of the ship even exceeded six knots and a half, the cable 
never ran out so quick. The average ^>eed maintained by the ship up to this 
lime, and. indeed for the whole voyage, was about five knots and a half, the 
cable, wiui occasional exceptions, running about 30 per cent, fiuter. 

At noon on Monday, August 2 observations showed us to be in latitude 
52'' 85' N., longitude I9<> 48^ W., having made good 127i mUes smce noon of 
the previous day, and completed nK»e than the half way to our ultimate desti* 



During the afternoon an American three-masted schooner, which after- 
wards proved to be the Ghieftun, was seen standing fnmt the eastward toward 
us. No notice was taken of her at first, but when she was within about half 
a mile of the Agamemnon die altered her course, and bore right down 
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Ofor bows. A collision, whieh mighty prove Iktal to the cable, now aeemed 
inevitable, or could only be avoided by the equally haaurdous expedient of 
altering the Agamemnon's coorse. The Yaloroos steamed ahead, and fired a 
gon for her to heaye to, which, as she did not appear to take mnch notice o^ 
was qnickly followed by another fh>m the bows of tiie Agamemnon, and a 
second and third from the Valorons, but still the vessel held on her course ; 
and as the only resonroe left to avoid a coUinon the course of the Agamemnon 
was altered just in time to pass within a few jbx6b ci her. It was evident 
that our proceedings were a source of the greatest possible astonishment to 
them, for all her crew crowded upon her deck and rigging. At length tiiej 
evidently discovered who we were, and what we were doing, for the crew 
manned the rigging, and dipping the ensign several times they gave us three 
hearty cheers. Though the Agamemnon was obliged to acknowledge these 
congratulations in due form, the feelingsof annoyance with which we regarded 
the vessel which, either by the stupidity or carelessness of those on board, 
was so near adding a fiital and nneiq)6cted mishap to the long chapter of acci- 
dents which had already been encountered, may easily be imagined. To those 
below, who of course did not see the ship approaching, the sound of the first 
gun came like a thunderbolt, for all took it as the sigmd of the breaking of the ' 
cable. The dinner tables were deserted in a moment, and a general rush made 
up the hatches to the deck, but before reaching it their f&rs were quickly 
banished by the report of the succeeding gun, iiniich all knew well could only 
be caused by a ship in our way or a man overboard. 

Throughout the greater portion of Monday morning the electrical signals 
horn the Niagara had been getting gradually weaker, until they ceased alto- 
gether for nearly three-quarters of an hour. Our uneasiness, however, was 
in some dep;ree lessened by the &ct that the stoppage appeared to be a want 
of continuity, and not any defect in instdation, and there was consequently 
every reason to suppose that it might arise from faulty connection on board 
the Niagara. Accordingly Professor Thomson sent a message to the efiect that 
the sigittls were too w^ to be read, and. as if thev had been awaiting such 
a signal to increase their battery power, tne deflections immediately returned 
even stronger than the^ had ever been before. Towards the evening, how- 
ever, they agam declined in force for a short time. With the exception of 
these little stoppages the electrical condition of the submerged wire seemed 
to be much improved. It was evident that the low temperature of the water 
at the immense depth improved considerably the msulatmg properties of the 
gntta percha, while the enormous pressure to whidi it must have been sub- 
jected probably tended to consolidate its texture, and to fill up any ur bubbles 
or slight fiuilts in manufacture which may have existed. 

The weather durhig Monday night moderated a little, but still there was a 
very heavy sea on, which endangered the wire every second mhiote. 

About three o'clock on Tueraay morning all on board were startled from 
their beds by the loud booming of a gun. Every one, without waiting for the 
performance of tiie most particular toilet^ rushed on deck to ascertain the 
cause of the disturbance. Contrary to all expectation the cable was safe, but 
just in the gray light could be seen the Valorous rounded to in the most 
warlike attitude, firing gun after gun in quidc succession towards a large 
American bark, which, quite uncraisciouB of our prooeeding, was standing 
right across our stem, such loud and repeated remonstrances from a lam 
steam frigate were not to be despised, and, evidentiy without knowing the 
why or ttm wherefore, she quickly threw her sails abadc and remained hove 
to. Whether those on board her considered that we were engaged in some 
filibustering expedition, or regarded our proceedings as another British out- 
rage upon the American flag, it is impossible to say ; but certain it is that, 
apparently in great trepidation, she remained hove to until we had lost sight 
of her in the mstance. 
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Taesday wm a mnch finer day than any we had ezperienoed for nearly a 
week, but still there was a considerahle sea mnning, and our dangers were 
fiur from passed ; yet the hopes of our ultimate success ran high. We had 
accomplished nearly the whole of the deep sea portion of the route in sa&ty, 
and that, too, under the most unfarorable circumstances possiUe ; therefore 
there was eyery reason to beUeve that unless some unforeseen accident should 
occur, we should accomplish the remainder. 

Observations at noon placed us in lat. 5* S6' N., Ion. 16® 7' 40" W., 
having run 134 miles since the previous day. 

About five o'dodc in tli^ evening the steep submarine mountain which 
divides the telegraphic plateau from the Irish coast was reached, and the effect 
of the sudden shallowing of the water had a very marked efiect upon the cMe, 
causing the strain on and the speed of it to lessen every minute. A great deal 
of slack was paid out to allow for any great inequalities which might exist^ 
though undiscovered by the sounding line. About ten o'clock the shoal water 
of 250 fathoms was reached ; the only remaining anxiety now was the changuig 
firom the lower main coil to that -upon the upper deck, and tlus most difficult 
and dangerous operation was suooessfully performed between three and four 
o'clock on Wednesday momine. 

Wednesday was a beautiful calm day; indeed, it was the first on whidi 
any one would have thought of making a splice since the day we started firom 
the rendezvous. We therefore congratulated ourselves on having saved a 
week by commencing operations on the .Thursday previous. At noon we 
were in lat 52^ ^l'9i<>°- ^^ ^' ^-i ^ °^^^ distant firom the telegraph sta- 
tion at Valentia. The water was shallow, so that there was no difficulty in 
paying out the wire almost without any loss of slack, and all looked upon the 
undertaking as virtually accomplidied. 

At about one o'clock in the evening the second change firom the upper 
deck coil to that upon the orlop deck was safely ^footed, and shortly after the 
vessels exchanged signals tiiat they were in two hundred fiithoms water. As 
the night advanced the speed of the ship was reduced, as it was known that 
we were only a short distance finom the land, and there would be no advantage 
in making it before daylight in the morning. About twelve o'clock, however, 
the Skelligs Light was seen in the distance, and the Valorous steamed on 
ahead to lead us in to the coast firing rockets at intervals to direct us, which 
were answered by us fiom the Agamimmon, though, according to Mr. Moriarty, 
the master's wish, the ship, disregarding the Valorous, kept her own couase, 
which proved to be the right one in the end. 

By dayliffht on the morning of Thursday, the bold and rocky mountains 
which entirely surround the w3d and picturesque neighborhood ci Valentia, 
rose right before us at a few miles' distance. Never, probably, was the sight 
of land more welcome, as it brought to a successful termination one of the 
greatest, but, at the same time, most difficult schemes which was ever under- 
taken. Had it been the dullest and most melancholy swamp on the iaoe of 
the earth that lay before us, we should have found it a pleasant prospect; but, 
as the sun rose from the estuary of Dingle Bay. tinging with a deep soft pur- 

Sle the lofty summits of the steep mountains wnich surround its shores, and 
luminating the masses of morning vapor which hui^ iipon them, it was a 
scene which mij^ht vie in beauty with any thing that could be produced by 
the most florid unagination of an artist 

No one on shore was apparently consdous of our approach, so the Valorous 
steamed ahead to the mouth of the harbor and fired a gim. ^oth ships made 
straight for Doulus Bay, and about six o'clock came to anchor at the side of 
Beginish Island, opposite to Valentia. As soon as the inhaUtants became 
aware of our approach there was a general desertion of the place, and hun- 
dreds of boats crowded around'iis, tSur passengers in the greatest state of 
excitement to hear all about our voyage. The Knight of Kerxy was absent 
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in Dingle, but a messenger was immediately despatched for him, and he soon 
arriy^ in her Majesty's gunboat Shamrock. Soon after our arrival a signal 
was received from the Niagara that they were preparing to land, having paid 
out 1,030 nautical miles of cable, while the Agamemnon had accomplished her 
portion of the distance with an expenditure of 1,020 miles, making the total 
length of the wire submerged 2,050 geographical miles. Immediately after 
the ships cast anchor the paddlebox boats of the Valorous were got ready, 
and two miles of cable coiled away in them, for the purpose of hmding tlie 
end ; but it was late in the afternoon before the procession of boats left the 
shipj under a sidute of three rounds of small arms from the detachment of 
mannes on board the Agamemnon, under the command of Lieutenant Morris. 

The progress of the end to the shore was very slow, in consequence of the 
very stiff wind which blew at the time, but at about three o'clock the end was 
safely brought on shore at Knightstown, Yalentia, by Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Canning, the chief and second engineers, to whose exertions the success of the 
undertiucing is attributable, and the Knight of Kerry. The end was imme- 
diately laid in the trench which had been dug to receive it) while a royal salute, 
making the neighboring rocks and mountains reverberate, announced that the 
communication between the Old and the New World had been completed. 

The end was immediately taken into Ihe electric room by Mr. Whitehouse, 
and attached to a galvanometer, and the message was received through the 
entire lengUL 



THE END. 
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